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BUNKER HILL CENTENNIAL. 
Awe the many celebrations which are 








to be leading features of this centennial 

year, by far the most imposing will be 
that of Bunker Hill, which is to take place on 
the 17th of the present month. On that day 
exactly one hundred years ago was fought on 
that spot the first important, and certainly the 
most memorable, battle of the war. Lexing- 
ton and Concord had preceded it ; and already 
had been fired that famous shot which has so 
often since,in Fourth of July orations,resounded 
throughout the world. In point of the num- 
bers engaged, and the actual and immediate 
results attained, other and later battles might 
claim the pre-eminence ; for the numbers en- 
gaged on that occasion were not large, nor 
was the result decisive. 

It was Bunker Hill, however, which made 
the prosecution of the war a necessity, and 
which made the Revolution a fact. Hitherto 
there had been room for compromise ; for 
although the Colonies were, in a certain sense, 
committed to war, the time for reconciliation 
with the Mother Country had not wholly 
passed away. It was well known that by 
some of the leading statesmen of England the 
condition of the Colonies was deplored, the 
conduct of the Home Government condemned, 
and reconciliation warmly desired. There 
was still a possibility of overcoming the stub- 
bornness of the king; and not a few of the 
men wno afterwards became the most heroic 
defenders of the cause of Independence hesi- 
tated to take the final step and make the 
breach irreparable. The noble struggle of 
that day, attended as it was by the death of 
Warren, made an end of all temporizing. The 
die was now cast. “It created, at once, a 
state of open public war. There could now 
be no longer a question of proceeding against 
individuals as guilty of treason or rebellion. 
That fearful crisis was past. The appeal now 
lay to the sword ; and the only question was 
whether the spirit and resources of the people 
would hold out till the object should be ac- 
complished.” 

The resources of the people were not great ; 
but resources could be created if the spirit 
existed ; and the spirit was called forth by 
the deeds of daring performed by the new 
and comparatively inexperienced soldiers on 
that memorable day. All things considered, 


it was natural for the Colonists to dread an 
open war wiih such a power as England, 
especially when they knew they had to con- 
tend against trained men ‘led by experienced 
officers. They needed a baptism of fire to 
feel and become conscious of their strength. 
When the news of the battle spread abroad 
over the country, and when the thrilling story 
was told how the brave men held their ground, 
faithfully carried out their commanders’ 
orders, waiting until they saw the white of 
their enemies’ eyes before they discharged 
with unerring aim their deadly volleys, re- 
pelled first one assault then another, and for 
a time successfully resisting the third when 
the attacking columns had been largely rein- 
forced, yielding only when their ammunition 
failed them, but yielding to retreat with order 
and success; when this story was flashed 
across the country, the Colonies were jubilant 
with delight. They had measured swords 
with the enemy, and they had not been found 
wanting. The heroic endurance, the pluck 
and skill manifested by the Colonial troops on 
that day taught even the British a lesson. 
General Gage, the British General in command, 
writing to the ministry, says: “The Provin- 
cials are not the despicable rabble I had 
supposed them to be.” It is not without 
reason, therefore, that we are proud of 
Bunker Hill; for if there is anything dear 
to us in our independence and distinctive 
national life, we owe it largely to the work 
which was commenced, and to the example 
which was given us, on the memorable 17th of 
June, one hundred years ago. 

It would be idle to speculate on what might 
have been if Bunker Hill had not been fought, 
or if the result had been different. It is not 
an impossibility that the Colonies might still 
have remained an integral part of the British 
Empire. The outbreak of hostilities would 
not have been so immediate ; and the delay, 
while it would have furnished the opportunity 
for, might have led to, wiser counsels in 
England. The advice of Chatham and Burke 
and others might have been taken; the king 
might have been persuaded or overruled ; and 
the lessons of that period might have revolu- 
tionized the Colonial policy of the Government 
and preserved the integrity of the Empire. 
As we have said, such speculation is vain. 
The maintenance of the integrity of the 
British Empire might or it might not have 
been a gain to the world and to humanity. 
The presumption is that things are better as 
they are ; and but for Bunker Hill, it is. not 
unfair to say, these things might not have 
been. More even than the great French Re- 
volution, it marks an epoch in modern history. 
It was the birthday of freedom. It begot a 
revolution which shook the world. It opened 
the eyes of men to the evils and wrongs which 
prevailed around them ; it enabled them to 
feel their strength; it endowed them with 
courage ; it made tyrants tremble on their 
thrones. Bunker Hill closed the period of 
the world’s tutelage ; and one of its results 
was the enfranchisement of humanity. It was 
a gain to America ; it was a boon to the worid. 
But for Bunker Hill the presumption is we 
should not have had the French Revolution. 
“Tt was here,’ says Webster in his famous 
oration at Bunker Hill, on the occasion of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the monument— 
* it was here that the great wheel of political 
revolution began to move. Here its rotation 
was guarded, regular and safe. Transferred 
to the other continent, from unfortunate but 
natural causes, it received an irregular and 
violent impulse ; it whirled along with a fear- 
ful celerity, till, at length, like the chariot- 
wheels in the races of antiquity, it took fire 
from the rapidity of its own motion and blazed 
onward, spreading conflagration and terror 
around.” But in spite of the misfortunes 
which befell France in her first grand struggle 
for liberty, what blessings have not flowed to 
the nations and peoples from the example 
which Bunker Hill enabled us to set before 
them! Think of the world as the world then 
was—contrast the condition of the nationali- 
ties now with the condition of the nationalities 
then, and note the difference. Then the peoples 
of all the different nations were practically 
enthralled. They had no voice in the conduct 
of their own affairs. Free, intelligent legisla- 
tion there was none. The will of the despot 
was law. How completely all is changed! 
How steadily tne leaven of American freedom 
has gone on leavening the whole lump! How 
persistently the people, so called, have risen 
to the surface, until now their voice is all but 
supreme! And how completely in all the 
nations has the growth of material prosperity 
justified the struggle for liberty ! 

We do well, therefore, to commemorate the 
battle of Bunker Hill. It will no doubt— be 
conducted in a style and manner worthy of 
the nation and worthy of the good taste of 
the Boston people. To many it will no doubt 
recall the memory of the laying of the corner- 
stone, fifty years ago, and that other demon- 
stration seventeen years later, when the monu- 
ment was completed, on both of which occa- 
sions the greatest of American orators was 
present and did his best. Webster is no more. 
Everett ig.no more. Sumner, too, who with 
his stately, scholarly eloquence would have 
done honor to the occasion, has followed them 
to the silence of the grave. Their places are 
not yet filled ; but we may rest assured that 
the necessary talent and genius will not be 
wanting to read the lessons of that day, clearly, 





emphatically, and aloud to the world. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


E 

W may be called the Commencement 
Season. Dull and slow as has been this year 
in commercial circles, it does not appear that 
there has been any lack of life at the various 
seats of learning. The attendance at the dif- 
ferent Colleges seeins to have been large ; and 
the Commencement exercises this year prom- 
ise to be lively and interesting in an unusual 
degree. The older Universities, such as Har- 
vard and William and Mary, and Yale and 
Princeton, and Rutgers and Brown, and Col- 
umbia and Columbian, and Cornell and the 
rest, maintain their ancient prominence ; and at 
the new Colleges which have sprung up in 
every State of the Union there is an amount 
of life and activity which augurs well for the 
future of the Republic. During the course 
of last week there was a large number of 
Commencements, all of which came off in a 
highly satisfactory manner. For the present 
week, and for some weeks to come, Com- 
mencements will be the order of the day ; and 
as a proof of the interest which is taken in the 
question of education by our leading public 
men. it deserves to be noted that during the 
present season addresses are to be delivered 
and poems read by such distinguished Alumni 
as Charles Francis Adams, ex-Governor Bul- 
lock, Secretary Bristow, Speaker Blaine, ex- 
President Woolsey, William Everett, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and other 
men of mark. 

The term “Commencement” is singularly 
anomalous, and to strangers it is particularly 
misleading. Commencement exercises do not, 
as the term would seem to indicate, mark the 
beginning, but the close, of the Academic year. 
The name owes its origin, as those familiar 
with College life know, to the fact that gradu- 
ates at that time “ commence ” to be Masters 
or Bachelors, and are vested with the right to 
go forth and teach. Commencement is a pe- 
culiarly American institution. In the Old 
World there is nothing which at all resembles 
it. It has nothing in common with “ Com- 
memoration Day’ at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
nor does it at all resemble closing day at the 
Scottish Universities, the chief object of which 
is the distribution of prizes. Even here Com- 
mencements are no longer what they once 
were. In the course of the years, they have 
greatly changed their character. In former 
times, it was the custom of the clergy and the 
magistrates to assemble and listen to disputa- 
tions in Latin, on themes connected with met- 
aphysics and theology. Commencements gradu- 
ally assumed a hew character. Graduates 
assembled no longer to listen to or to take part 
in Latin discussions, but to hear or recite 
poems or orations, and to recall, in friendly 
and extemporaneous converse, the memories 
of the past. The change was greatly for the 
better ; it furnished an opportunity for youth- 
ful genius to reveal itself; and not a few of 
our most distinguished public men have been 
able to date from Commencement days their 
first oratorical triumphs. In nothing is this 
change so marked as in the exercises by the 
Graduating Class. The Latin disputation is no 
more ; the Greek oration has become a thing 
of the past ; and but for the Latin Salutatory, 
nothing would remain to remind one of the 
ancient programme. A course of study ex- 
tending over four years is brought to a close 
by a ten minutes’ speech. in which the young 
orator may make a great hit or a great fail- 
ure. On such occasions the College Hall, or 
some adjacent church, is usually crowded 
with anxious and admiring friends; and 
showers of bouquets, flung by delicate hands, 
not unfrequently reward the efforts of the 
successful orator. These things ended, the 
diplomas are conferred, and the ceremony is 
brought to a close. 

Such is the Commencement as it now ex- 
ists among us. It is, as we have said, a pecu- 
liarly American institution. The name is an- 
omalous ; but it is questionable whether 
popular feeling will be willing, on an early 
day, to allow a change. It is sanctioned by 
time and hallowed by many happy memories. 
It is distinctive and sufficiently suggestive ; 
and if it serves its purpose, one name is as 
good as another. It is of infinitely more im- 
portance that the exercises be of a character 
worthy of the occasion. We have noticed the 
change which has gradually, during the course 
of the years, come over these Commencement 
celebrations. It is undeniable that they have 
been greatly popularized, and that the influence 
of the democratic spirit is reverted in the 
change. The old form was no doubt too schol- 
astic, and better fitted for the Middle Ages than 
for these active, bustling times. In abandoning 
ore extreme, however, there is much reason to 
fear that we are rushing too rapidly towards 
another. The old Latin theses and disputations, 
with the Greek oration, may well be left 
behind ; but it is as absurd in itself as it is 
unfair to the student to reduce the Com- 
mencement celebration to a mere exhibitional 
display. The speaking faculty is no doubt the 
most immediately useful, but is not by any 
means to be ragarded the highest ; and surely 
the fluent delivery of a studied oration is but an 
indifferent test of genuine scholarship. In the 
full hope that whatever is valuable in these 
Commencement celebrations will be faithfully 
preserved, and that, in the coming years, noth- 
ing will be allowed to detract from their dig- 
nity and worth, we cannot but express the 


have now fairly entered upon what 





earnest desire that this year’s Commencement 


wi. be to the students, one and ail, a season of 
joy and satisfaction. Some of them are leav- 
ing College and about to begin the battle of 
life in other and more active forms. May 
they have success! Some of them leave Col- 
lege to return and resume their contests in 
the same manner. May they not be discour- 
aged by past defeats, nor induced to relax 
effort because of past victories ! 

At this Centenary season, and when treating 
of College Commencements, it is impossible 
not to reflect with pride on the marvelous in- 
crease in the number of our Colleges during 
the last hundred years. At the date of the 
Revolution there were but nine Colleges. 
When we think of the number of Colleges to 
be found now in every State, we feel proud of 
the Republic. It shows that while we have 
increased in population and in wealth, we have 
not been neglectful of the higher education. 
If we cannot boast of an Oxford or a Cam- 
bridge, we can at least point with pride to 
Harvard and Yale, and Princeton and Brown, 
and our own Columbia; and it is no longer a 
matter of dispute that, in many important par- 
ticulars, our educational system is the most 
perfect in the world. So long as education re- 
mains its corner-stone, the Republic is safe. 


CONTINENTAL MONEY’S 
CENTENNIAL. 


MONG the historic events whose hundredth 
anniversary takes place in this year 1875, 
not the least important is the first issue of 
Continental money. The first emission of this 
paper was dated May 10, 1775, but the notes 
were not actually in circulation till the August 
following. Till the issues exceeded nine million 
dollars the bills passed at their nominal value 
incoin. By the end of 1777, when $75,000,000 
had been issued, the value of the paper dollar 
had fallen to twenty-five cents in coin, or, as 
we should now express it, the price of gold 
had risen to 400. In February, 1779, the 
quantity issued having now reached the neigh- 
borhood of $150,000,000, the value had fallen 
to ten cents on the dollar, the price of gold 
being 1,000, according to our present mode of 
quotingit. On May 31, 1779, after $350,000,000 
had been issued, the Continental bills ceased 
to circulate as money, their value having fallen 
to one quarter of a cent in specie for a dollar 
in paper, which was the best price, some sales 
being made as low as one-tenth of acent. The 
entire period during which the Continental 
currency circulated as money was less than 
six years, or from August, 1775, to June, 1781. 
Our present depreciated paper currency has 
already existed thirteen years and five months, 
and will probably continue to exist for several 
years to come. The banks of New York sus- 
pended specie paymerts on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1861. Their example was imme- 
diately followed by most of the banks through 
out the country, and the Government also 
suspended payment on its “demand notes.” 
Before the end of the following month 
(January, 1862),the premium on gold had risen 
to five per cent. In July it touched twenty 
per cent., in October thirty-seven per cent., 
and the price has since ranged from 285, in 
July, 1864, to 1065, in November, 1873. 

The facility of raising ways and means in 
the early part of the Revolutionary war by 
issuing Continental money, led to much ex- 
travagance in the Commissary Department, and 
prevented the establishment of a sound system 
of finance. When a proposition was before 
Congress to establish an efficient . revenue 
system, one member exclaimed, “Do you 
think, gentlemen, that I will consent to load 
my constituents with taxes, when we can send- 
to our printer and get a wagon-load of nioney, 
one quire of which will pay for the w il 
There were plenty of Inflationists in those 
days, as there are now, who taught that 
taxation was quite unnecessary, and that 
paper money would supply every financial 
want. “ What a shame it is,’ said a patri- 
otic old lady, “that Congress should let the 
poor soldiers suffer, when they have power 
to make just as much money as_ they 
choose!” The same opinions were prev- 
alent then as now among uneducated and unre- 
flecting men. Money was thought to be some- 
thing which derived its value from the author- 
ity of Government. Acts were passed which 
imposed severe penalties on those who refused 
to exchange their merchandize for paper. 
Congress resolved, as early as January 11, 1776, 
that “ whoever should refuse to receive in 
payment Continental, bills should be declared 
and treated as an enemy of his country, and 
be precluded from intercourse with its inhab- 
itants ’; that is to say, should be outlawed. 
This was when Continental money was but five 
months old. For five successive yerrs~ this 
hopeful beginning was followed up by legal 
tender acts, by limitations of prices, by threat- 
ening declarations, and by penal laws, all exe- 
cuted with severity by Congress, by State 
authorities, by committees of inspection, and 
by military force: Thousands of families were 


‘ruined by these fatal measures, without the 


least benefit to their country or to the noble 
cause of liberty. What a lesson do these facts 
present to the Inflationists of to-day, who be- 
lieve that Congress has only to start up a few 
papers-mills and printing-presses to make 
everything prosperous again ! 

Most of the facts embodied in the preceding 
paragraphs are derived from the publications 





of Pelatiah Webster, an uncle of Noah Web- 
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ster, the great authority in spelling-matches. 
Mr. Webster also says, in an essay published 
in March, 1780. that“ frauds, cheats and gross 
dishonesty are introduced, and a thousand idle 
ways of living are attempted in the room of 
honest industry, economy and diligence, which 
have heretofore enriched and blessed this 
country.’ It needed only this fact to com- 
plete the parallel between the effects of .Con- 
tinental money and the paper money of to-day. 
There is, indeed. a family resemblance in the 
effects produced by all the systems of paper 
money that ever existed. They have invari- 
ably produced uncertainty in the value of 
property, and ruinous fluctuations in trade, 
and seduced large numbers of deluded people 
into debt and hopeless insolvency. This is 
plainly the state of things now, and it likewise 
attended the long suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England in the early 
part of the present century, though the depre- 
ciation of the Bank’s notes was never very 
great, and payments in gold were resumed 
without much effort and after ample notice 
had been given to the business community to 
prepare themselves for the transition. We 
hear a great deal nowadays from the Infla- 
tionist about the credit of the Government as 
something altogether more to be depended on 
for a circulating medium than gold or silver. 
A little reflection on the recent history of this 
country, and a little more knowledge of the 
true causes of the present prostration of 
business, would vindicate the truth of Tom 
Paine’s pithy observation, that “Too much 
credit is as bad as too little.’ We are far 
from thinking that the state of business is as 
hopeless as it is sometimes represented to be. 
There are many signs that we have reached 
the turning-point, but still we think. that too 
much confidence in paper money prices and 
paper money prosperity is one of the main 
causes of the evils which have come upon us. 
It is invariably the case with paper money, 
not payable in coin, that in the course of its 
career there is always a time when the pub- 
lic have too much faith in it, followed by a 
period in which they have too little. Hence 
there is no stability and no dependence to be 
placed on its value—that is to say, on the 
paper prices of any sort of property. 


REVIVAL FROM RECON- 
STRUCTION. 


| ape prophets find much comfort in short 

memories. It is, therefore, not at all sur- 
prising that the prophets of Republican faith 
who were last Fall vehemently predicting that 
Democratic successes in the North would be 
speedily followed by political disturbances and 
industrial stagnation throughout the South, 
now have very little to say about their prophe- 
cies. My. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, did, indeed, 
go to Florida last March for his health, and 
coming back with his politics greatly im- 
proved, manfully confessed the errors which 
had led him to-east a vote in favor of the 
Force Bill. Less candid representatives of 
the defeated party have been more silent, and 
the sound of the outrage-mill and the grinders 
thereof has been low in the land since the 
mill broke down last November. The accounts 
of partial, impartial, and even of unfavorably 
prejudiced observers of the South during the 
past four or five months concur in the as- 
surance that there has not for ten years been 
less misunderstanding or greater good feeling 
between all classes of the population than ex- 
ists at this happy Centennial season. 

Directly, through local political changes, 
and indirectly, through the pressure of 
national public opinion, the Democratic re- 
storation has brought about the compromise, 
or final settlement, of most of the political 
troubles, and removed many of the economic 
evils under which the productive industry of 
the Southern States has so long groaned, while 
the commerce of the North has groaned in 
sympathy with it. With the exception of 
Senator Morton, every prominent person who 
has visited the South since Congress adjourned, 
leaving the Force Bill suspended in mid air 


between the House and the Senate, has sent 


back cheering accounts of its present, and 
hopeful accounts of its future, industrial con- 
dition. The plundering taxes, the heaped-up 
debts, the incompetence and the knavery of 
the carpet-bag governments were a terribly 
heavy burden for the industries of the mis- 
governed States to bear, but not the heaviest. 
The knowledge that they were in the hands 
of thieves duly licensed to plunder, and backed 
by the whole power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in whatever outrageous thing they might 
choose to do, was not calculated to inspire 
farmers or other pro lucers with the hopeful 
energy which is everywhere necessary to suc- 
cessful enterprise. . But the struggle with debt 
and taxes seemed the more hopeless since to 
the uncertainty as to what screw their rulers 
would tighten next was added the certainty 
for the farmers that the negro laborers could 
not be relied upon faithfully to cultivate the 
crops which had been planted, or to gather 
those which had matured. It was a funda- 
mental part of the Radical régime in the South 
that contracts between the colored laborer 
and the white employer of labor were binding 
only on the latter. The promises with which 
the negroes were fed as with the east wind, 
the discontéents, the vain hopes, the vainer 
fears, the foolish aspirations and allusions with 
which they were filled by their political tutors 


caused a demoralization in the labor of the 
Southern States for which no parallel has 
existed in the civilized world since the days of 
the Roman Empire, when the idle rabble of 
the streets was diverted from revolution only 
by supplying it with free victuals and free 
amusement at the public expense. The actual 
loss resulting to the productive capacity of 
the section and to the po:kets of the cotton 
planters from the failure of the negroes, year 
after year, efficiently to cultivate or gather the 
crops which they had planted, will never be 
correctly estimated, but it has doubtless been 
large enough to cover the margin between 
poverty and moderate prosperity. 

With the overthow of Radicalism, however, 
a silent revolution has been wrought not only 
in the politics but also in the industry of 
nearly every one of the Southern States. Mr. 
Nordhoft’s letters to the Herald have already 
borne abundant testimony to the increased 
energy and vitality which the prospect of 
peace and stability has infused into the indus- 
tries even of such distracted States as Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Vice-President Wilson also 
declares that in other parts of the South the 
people are inspired with new hope and new 
energy to strive for the legitimate rewards of 
labor and enterprise. Under the assurance 
that industry will be rewarded while idleness 
must go hungry and naked, a new impetus 
has also been given to the culture of cotton 
and grain, by small proprietors who rent or 
purchase on easy terms only so much land as 
they can cultivate by their own labor and that 
of their families, with the aid of a few hired 
assistants when outside aid is needed. The 
importance of this comparatively new and in- 
creasing element in the industrial economy of 
these States is plainly visible in the fact that 
it promotes production by opening up an easy 
way for the thrifty poor people to become in- 
dependent. The cotton rai ed in this way is 
also apt to be better than that raised on large 
farms, because it is more carefully cultivated 
and more profitable, in that it is cultivated 
with greater economy than is possible on large 
plantations. It is a system which depends 
largely upon immigration for its full develop- 
ment, and which cannot be even fairly de- 
veloped except under honest and stable gov- 
ernment. The most emphatic, and at the 
same time the most hopeful, tidings which 
have come from the South are contained in the 
cotton crop reports made up for the month 
of May by the local boards of trade and cotton 
exchanges in the Southern seaports. The cor- 
respondents upon whose answers the reports 
are based say, almost without exception, that 
the negroes are working more faithfully and 
efficiently than they have previously done 
since emancipation. The planters, too, seem 
to be coming down to the “ hard-pan” of a 
bread-and-meat basis, and without diminish- 
ing the acreage of cotton, if the May reports 
be correct, have largely increased the acreage 
of corn and small grain ; so that, while as 
much cotton is growing this year as last,a 
larger portion of the proceeds of it will re- 
main to the credit of the producers, because 
they will have to pay out less than usual for 
plantation supplies. All these things go far to 
justify the prevailing expectation of good 
times at the South next Fall, and certainly 
make a pleasing contrast to the stagnation and 
depression which might have resulted if the 
desperate policies of Republican leaders had 
not been so summarily rebuked by the people. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Eieut Youna Lapres, applicants for admission 
to Harvard University, passed the examinations 
which concluded last week. 


Grant’s IDEA OF THE THIRD TERM is thus defined 
by the Cincinnati Commercial: It may be for four 
years, and it may be for ever. 


Now THAT Two Decisions have been given which 
affirm the constitutionality of the Civil Rights act, 
it is to be hoped that the question involved in all 
similar cases may be brought without unnecessary 
delay before the Supreme Court of the United 
States and definitely settled. 


THE Movement for the erection of a monument 
to the memory of the Confederate dead at Elmira is 
hailed by the Utica (N. Y.) Herald as being in the 
right direction. While we of the North are remem- 
bering the gray, let our countrymen in the South 
not forget the blue, and reconciliation is accom- 
plished. 


At Troy, N. Y.,a@ few days ago we had the 
pleasure of visiting the fine new stone building, 
which is now the home of the Troy Daily Times. 
We found it, throughout, in all its arrangements and 
appliances, just such a model office as such a model 
newspaper as that edited by ex-Minister Francis 
ought to have. 

Stitt ANOTHER SteamsuiP Disaster.—The Vicks- 
burg, bound from Quebec and Montreal for Liver- 
pool, became entangled, May 27th, in an icefloe, 120 
miles off the coast of Newfoundland, and sank. _Of 
88 persons on board, it is only known that 4 were 
drowned and five were saved. 


THE BROOKLYN Po.ice have sustained their tra- 
ditional reputation by not yet discovering and ar- 
resting the burglar who shot brave Mr. Shute on 
June 8th, although they had to begin with a clue in 
the shape of bloody finger-marks, a broken ring, a 
flat-bladed knife, and a small silk skull-cap. But if 
the burglar had politely left behind him a visiting- 
card with his name, address, and portrait on it, the 





Brooklyn Police would probably still be looking: for 
him. eS: 


Tue ‘‘ Monawk,”’ the new schooner-yacht, owned 
by Vice-Commodore W. T. Garner, and built by 
Joseph Van Deuser, was launched at the foot of 
North Seventh Street, Williamsburg, L. I., June 9th. 
She is the largest and, perhaps, the most perfect 
pleasure-boat in the world. She will probably 
make her first appearance at the Cape May regatta. 


Tae Lorp Mayor’s Invitation to the Mayor of 
New York to visit London was the first of a series 
of international courtesies not unlikely to be fre- 
quent in future. The Herald wishes that his Honor 
had accepted the invitation, but with something 
like its old familiar Mephistophelian grin, it protests 
that Mayor Wickham should not go alone. Whata 
motley escort, indeed, it proposes for him! 


i> THE ProPLeE want peace—pure, unadultered 
peace; .° they want prosperity—solid and lasting 
prosperity— they must, says the St. Louis Republi- 
can, get outot the leading strings of the politicians, 
take the ruling-strings in their own hands, and run 
the machine to suit themselves. And until this is 
done, parties may come and parties may go, but 
political rascality and national demoralization will 
go on forever. 

Tue Issues involved in the war, says the Boston 
Journal, are settled forever, and the people of the 
whole country should now unite to drive out the 
corrupt politicians, who have grown rich on the 
spoils, and restore honest and constitutional govern- 
ment to the land. What do we care, fellow-citi- 
zens, whether a Bristow 2 a Tilden is our standard- 
bearer, as long as he is an honest man, who stands 
by the Constitution? 





] P os . 
| Is Honesty so Rare in the administration of 


, Savings-banks that the following fact should call for 
| Special congratulation, as if it were an exception to 
the general rule? The Hon. F. M. Stone, who has 
resigned his office of Commissioner of State Savings- 
banks in Massachusetts, has the satisfaction of 
knowing that there has not been a single case of 
embezzlement or defalcation in the State savings- 
banks during the time he held that office. 


Boston MERCHANTS AND OuR CENTENNIAL ISSUE. 
—The character of the Boston advertisements in 
our Centennial Number are of @ singularly high 
type, many of them representing the oldest and 
most respectable of the mercantile community. 
One firm, whose card appears in our columns, is 
actually the oldest business house, we believe, in 
that venerable city, which, with its ancient records 
and olden-time associations, keeps pace in spirit 
and progress with the largest American cities. 


Ovr Inpran Vistrors of the Minneconju tribe of 
the Sioux Nation left New York, June 9th, after 
having enjoyed themselves at Gilmore's Summer 
Garden, at the races in Jerome Park, and at the 
various “‘ stores’’ in town—notably at Remington’s, 
where each Indian was presented with a rifle. If 
the Government would only distribute homesteads 
instead of rifles among Indians of every tribe, 
there might be some prospect of reaching, ulti- 
mately, a satisfactory solution of the Indian Prob- 
lem. . 

Tue FLourisHine Law DEPARTMENT OF COLUMBIA 
University, James C. Walling, LL.D., President, 
celebrated its commencement exercises on June 9, 
in the National Theatre, at Washington, D. C. 
Among the distinguished guests present were 
Bancroft, the historian, Johnson, the statesman, 
Henry, the scientist, Merrick, the lawyer, Frazer, 
the jurist, Myer, the meteorologist, with the justices 
of the Supreme Court, Court of Claims, and District 
Court. Hon. Reverdy Johnson, whom President 
Walling introduced to the brilliant audience as 
‘*the Nestor of the American Bar,’’ made an elo- 
quent address to the graduating class. 


MoperN Scrence, it must be admitted, is not 
very consoling in some of its latest conclusions. A 
conclusion of Professor Clifford, F.R:S., is, that we 
do know, with great probability, of the beginning 
of the habitability of the earth about one hundred 
or two hundred of millions of years back, but that 
of the beginning of the universe we know nothing at 
all. Another which he favors us with, after dis- 
cussing the opposite theories, first, that all the 
planets tend gradually to fall in towards the sun; 
and, secondly, that the earth is gradually going 
away from the sun instead of falling into it, is this: 
‘*In any case, all we know is, that the sun is going 
out. If we fall into the sun, then we shall be fried; 
if we go away from the sun, or the sun goes ont, 
then we shall be frozen.”’ Happy alternative! 


Ir Gov. TILDEN is to be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency next year, here is a suggestion from the 
Tribune for his supporters: New York City, the 
commercial metropolis of the Western world, now 
fast becoming its literary and intellectual centre, 
has never yet furnished a President. There is some- 
thing grotesque in the idea that the great city 
which supplies the country for campaigns with 
money through its bankers and rich men, and with 
issues through its journals and politicians, should 
never have had this recognition. By-the-way—for 
this is the most fascinating of subjects in early Sum- 
mer—if Gov. Tilden should carry his head for fig- 
ures to Washington in 1877, wouldn’t there proba- 
bly be some startling facts worked out from the 
books of the Treasury and Interior Departments 
and the Department of Justice? 


ANOTHER RoyaL ELEPHANT IN Lonpon.—The 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Prince Barghash-bin-Said, has 
arrived in London. He is to remain in England for 
a month or more. His Highnesa’s expenses are to 
be defrayed by the British Government. Prince 
Barghash has become famous in connection with 
the East African Slave Trade, which he has been 
helpful in abolishing. In June, 1873, he signed a 
treaty with England for the suppression of the 
slave trade within his dominions. He is said to be 
an enlightened prince, and, although a fervent 
Mussulman, in favor of modern progress. The 
Queen, who seems to have no special liking for the 
society of Eastern monarchs, has gone to Balmoral. 
Will the Sultan write a book, as did the Shah, after 
his visit to England? His impressions of England 





might be ef some advantage to the world. 





A Cure ror Ennur.—Sojourners at the watering- 
places, or in the country, are not unlikely to meet 
with many days during the coming season when 
unpropitious weather, sickness, or what not, may 
open to them an existence not contemplated in 
their programme. Ennui, of all the disorders which 
perplex humanity, is most apt to assail one at 
those times which are set apart specially for 
amusement and relaxation. At such times the 
only recourse is to a good book or newspaper. To 
ladies, who are, perhaps, most of all persons liable 
to attacks of ennui, there can be found no more 
pleasant or welcome companion for Summer-day 
wanderings than FRANK Lesiir’s Lapy’s JOURNAL, 
It makes its appearance just ofien enough—once a 
week—to be warmly anticipated. It is filled with 
charming selected tales, fine engravings, the most 
perfect presentation of fashion changes, bo‘h in 
illustration and letter-press; and, in fact, it is a 
library of interesting and valuable literary material, 
of exactly the kind needed to while away lonely or 
tiresome hours at a Summer resort. 


Crime anp Avutomatism.—Dr. Despine, in his 
Psychologie Naturelle, gives a striking analysis of 
the mental status of the criminal classes. Attracted 
by the singular want of emotion displayed by most 
criminals, Dr. Despine was led to a thorough ex- 
amination of court-records and other sources of in- 
formation. He arrives at a belief in the entire ab- 
sence of moral sense in this class. He says that free- 
will, which in the normal man is only controlled by 
a sense of duty, in the criminal has no such counter- 
balance, this sense being wanting. His acts are 
therefore mentally automatic, the result of the 
strongest instinct, appetite or passion, prevailing 
at the time. Most criminals are therefore morally 
irresponsible, no matter how great the crime as 
against society. Like brutes, savages, and idiots, 
they yield to natural appetites and passions, unre- 
strained and unreproached by any feeling of impro- 
priety, although intellectually cognizant of the 
moral standards of society. Hence their remark- 
able sang froid, and the superficial character of 
any apparent reformation or conversion. But 
although science may demonstrate the lack of 
moral sense on the part of most criminals, the 
right of society to defend itself in such cases, for 
example, as the white-eyed boy-torturer Pomeroy, 
or the murderer of little Mabel Young, in Boston, 
by locking them up permanently in prison, or even 
by depriving them of life, as noxious animals, fere 
nature, is irrefutable and inalienable. 


‘*Wuat To Do with ouR SewaGe?’’—-This is one 
of the great problems of the day. Its importance 
in connection with public health is no less urgent 
in New York than in London and in the capitals of 
Continental Europe. The growing interest of our 
own community'in the subject will secure special 
attention to the fact that of late years an ingenious 
Dutch engineer has solved the difficulty of the 
draining of towns. Captain Liernur goes on the 
principle of dividing the drainage into four parts. 
1. The sewers are devoted to house, kitchen and 
rain-water. 2. The ground drainage is effected by 
porous tubes, which drain into the sewers from a 
higher level. 3. The refuse of manufactures are 
obliged to be purified before running into the 
drains. 4. The excreta of human beings are re- 
moved by a special set of pipes by the most com- 
plete and ingenious system of suction. The advan- 
tages of this system are obvious. The fcecal matter 
is constantly removed. The peculiar organisms of 
contagious fevers do not usually breed in fresh 
fecal matter. Like most other low forms of life, 
they germinate amongst decomposing matter, and 
in places where oxygen is excluded. The current 
of air, too, is determined outwards, not inwards, 
so that houses are free from the usual dangers of 
sewer-gases. All the operations are conducted in 
certain central places, and are going on secretly, 
and without noise or nuisance. The excreta are 
dried, and in the form of poudrette become a source 
of profit. The gases pass through fire, and there- 
fore are réndered innocuous. It is possible that, 
like many other solutions of the same problem, 
Captain Liernur’s plan may also be discredited on 
further trial. It is fair to say, however, that it has 
already stood tolerably severe tests on the Conti- 
nent, and has been so far triumphant. 


A Worp 1n Besatr or Learning is certainly in 
order at this festival time of College commence- 
ments. Mr. Mark Pattison, in his excellent memoir 
of Isaac Casaubon, says that ‘rare as genius is, it 
may be doubted if consummate learning be not 
stillrarer. Mr. Mortson, his reviewer, declares, with 
justice, that this remark contains a truth which is 
well worth bringing out. It appears to be thought 
by some that anybody can become learned merely 
with time and patience, and it is occasionally ad- 
vanced with a suspicious complacency by the 
manifestly unlearned, that true genius and talent 
can do without learning. It really would seem as 
if some persons, while they admitted that vast 
stores of knowledge were a proof of industry, con- 
sider them rather a slur than otherwise on a man’s 
abilities in other respects. The affectation also of 
several men of talent, or even genius, has contri- 
buted to fortify this perversity. Sheridan, florace 
Walpole, and others took pains to have ft thought 
that they never studied. We know that they were 
far too shrewd to act thus, and worked as hard as 
anybody when they were ent ofsight. Itis probable 
that no one of real ability ever undervalued know- 
ledge, and it is superfluous to prove its worth and 
excellence. But there is something offensive, and 
even harmful, in the antithesis set up between 
genius and learning, as if the one almost necessarily 
excluded the other, and as if the man of learning 
were, by the nature of the case, a hard-working 
dunce, who strove, by accumulating knowledge, 
not only to make up for his deficiency in talent, but 
to acquire an unfounded claim to some of its hon- 
ors. When we retlect howrare genuine learning is, 
what manifold moral and mental gifts the posses- 
sion of it implies, we are not only ready to echo 
Mr. Pattison’s remark, that it is perhaps more un- 
common than genius, but to assert that it is really 


avery valuable gd adusrable form of genius itself, 
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ODE. 
By THE Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


[Sung at the celebration, June 7th,of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the last meeting, prior to the Revolution- 
ary War, of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass, originally organized on the first 
Monday in June, 1638.} 


P the pathway.of the ages 
From the dim lands of the past, 

Come the sounds of battle shouting, 

Armor clang, and bugle-blast; 
For our human race has ever 

Marched through blood and under cloud, 
Tearing swaddling bands for Freedom 

From the vanquished tyrant’s shroud. 


And to-day the wide-winged armies 
Of the God who marshals all 
Sweep the earth and cross the spaces 
Where the distant star beams fall; 
Fer the order of this battle, 
Waged for universal right, 
Grasps an age-long, age-wide progress 
Out of darkness up to light. 


Standing here as this day's sentries, 
Set to watch our little time, 
Let vis hear the past and future 
Calling us to deeds sublime. 
Children of heroic fathers, 
We the future's sires must be; 
And the coming generations 
Look te us to make them free. 


Tot us hold our lines not only— 


Hear the order to advance! 
Grasp the shield of Faith not only— 
Lift on high Truth’s flaming lance! 


Fight for every bope that’s human, 
Fight te shatter every chain, 

Fight till every man and woman 
OQwaeth heart and soul and brain. 


By the Ancients’ long endeavor, 
By the Honorables’ fame, 
By our race and by our country, 
By each bigh and noble name, 
By the God of Hosts who leads us, 
By the future’s dawning light, 
Swear to etand and swear to struggle 
Till earth’s might shall mean its right! 


AN INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


EANNE ARNAUD sat at the close of a day 
under the great old chestnut tree before her 
own door. She was a very handsome Norman 
peasant, of about twenty-four years of age, 

with well-cut features and fine eyes. Her costume 
became her well; and in material was so fine that 
it, as well as her surroundings, testified to the well- 
being of the family of which she was the house- 
mother. At her feet, playing with a lapful of 
daisies, sat a lovely boy of about two years old, 
a very fair, golden-haired child, richly dressed in 
cambric and lace, with blye sash and coral. They 
made an idyllic picture of domestic happiness, set 
in a background of rural beauty. The cottage 
behind them—in the walls of which black and 
white timbers formed the framework for the yellow 
clay—was covered with a vine and a climbing rose- 
tree laden with white roses, which scented the air 
with their perfume. There was a garden of 
vegetables and flowers on one side of the dwelling, 
in which hives stood under the shelter of the eaves ; 
on the other side, a little rivulet sped gayly along, 
with a pleasant ripple and murmur. 

From where she sat, Jeanne looked down on the 
village, and could see the red glittering of the sun- 
set on the cross which surmounted the little church, 
and the blue smoke curling up from the cottage 
chimneys. Over all, the glory of sunset was falling ; 
and on the languid breeze, heavy with perfume, 
came the afar-off sound of sheep-bells, and the low- 
ing of kine. Inthe branches of the trees a black- 
bird chanted a portion of his evening hymn. Was 
there ever a scene or hour which spoke more 
emphatically of peace? Yet it was far from the 
breast of the young woman knitting beneath the 
walnut tree; Jeanne Arnaud was at that moment 
the victim to a strong temptation. 

She had been chosen as nurse to the infant heir of 
her seigneur, and, in consideration for such service, 
had been installed in the best cottage on the estate, 
with ea to keep a cow and poultry in the 
neighboring fields. Her husband, also, wag con- 
stantly in work, and excused from the labor-on the 
roads, which was at that period the especial griev- 
ance of the French peasant; for the period to 
which our story relates is 1770, a time when the 
sufferings of the poor in France had perhaps 
reached their climax. But all this prosperity— 
constant and paid work, good food and pleasant 
home—depended on the little life of the babe which 
Jeanne Arnaud had nursed for the be iut:ful young 
countess, who, though complying with the fashion 
ot her day, in sending her infant to be nurtured ina 
egg home,had still cared(very exceptionally! ) 
‘or the comfort of the family in which it was to be 
reared. One hard condition she had indeed made : 
she would have no foster-brother for her son; 
Jeanne must nurse the little count only ; and her own 
child must be sent out of the village. It was a hard 
trial for a young woman who adored her first-born 
babe ; but the Arnauds were poor, and the sacri-. 
fice was made. However, Jeanne obtained per- 
mission to visit her infant, at her mother’s house, 
for a short time every year. 

Madame Grego:re, Jeanne’s mother, lived nearly 
thirty miles away from Mirville. Her house was on 
a lonely common, some miles—four or five—from a 
town. Of this fact Madame de Mirville was of 
course ignorant, or she would never have suffered 
her child to be so far from medical aid during his 


teething. 

At the end of the first year, Madame Arnand took 
this permitted holiday, and arrived rather late one 
evening at her old home. That same n‘ght, the Jit- 
tle count-was seized with croup, having probably 
taken cold ov bis journey. There was no doctor at 
hand, nor any means of sending for one, for the 
woman who nursed Jeanne’s *.by had been sum- 
moned away to her mother’s death-bed, and Jeanne 
was too terrified to consent to be left alone with the 
child while her mother went. The old woman, an 
experienced nurse, did all she could ; but neither 
houey nor:the hot-bath availed, and the babe ex- 
pired in Jeanne’sarms, In the gray dawn, Madame 
Arnaud and. her mother stood gazing with blank 
taces of dismay and consternation on the little dead 


ir. 

“ Helas!** moaned Jeanne, ‘‘and we have had 
no doctor. Madame la Comtesse will never, never 
forgive me. She will not believe that the infant 

ild not have been saved. She will say: ‘How 
dared you go so far away from the doctors” We 
are ruined; we are lost!” 


{fhe grandmother stood silent, luoking down 


that moment, Jeanne’s own babe was heard crying 
lustily in the next chamber. The old woman we: t 
to it, and returned with it in her arms. ‘‘ Here is 
thy safety,”’ she said, in a hoarse whisper. ‘* the 
babes are both fair, with golden hair and brown 
eyes, and alike, as all babies are. Happily, no one 
here has seen the little count. We will bury the 
dead child as thy son, and thou shalt give the 
countess thy own child. Such a gift may well atone 
for the loss of her own babe.”’ 

To this proposal, Jeanne strongly objected. The 
trick would be a crime, which shocked her sense of 
honor. The apprehensions of being punished for 
alleged negligence, and which the mother persist- 
ently plied, at length shook the young woman's in- 
tegrity. It was agreed that the néarest doctor 
should be invited to inoculate the living child as 
being that of the countess. 

Madame Gregoire set out early for the town, and 
returned with the doctor, who looked at the tiny 
corpse, and inoculated the living baby, took his 
fee, and promised to return the next day. He was 
quite ready to write and inform the countess that 
her son was his patient, that inoculation was neces- 
sary, etc. So Jeanne obtained an extra month's 
holiday, to nurse the babe through his illness; and 
the poor little heir of Mirville was consigned to a 
peasant’s grave in the nearest churchyard. 

When she returned home, Jeanne was able to 
ascribe every change in her nursling to inoculation 
and change of air, and no suspicion was excited ; 
for Jeanne, to make more certain of not incurring 
it, had represented the death of her own child as 
having occurred the day before her arrival at her 
mother's. Up to the present moment she had been 
successful in her project; but now her heart failed 
her. The count and countess were to arrive that 
day at the chateau, and she expected to be sent for 
—perhaps the next day, as it was now late—to the 
house to exhibit her nursling to its parents. Would 
the countess detect the fraud? She might, for a 
mother’s eyes are keen; but then, again, she was 
very young, very thoughtless, and had not seen her 
child since he was four months old. 

Whilst Jeanne revolved these probabilities in her 
mind, the shrill bark of a dog attracted her atten- 
tion, and looking in the direction whence it came, 
she beheld a lady, leading a lap-dog by a blue mb- 
non, advancing towards her. Jeanne instantly rose, 
for she recognized the countess. The lady was 
dressed in the extreme of that fashion with which 
the pictures of Marie Antoinette have made us fa- 
miliar; she was very beautiful, and had u sweet, 
innocent expression of countenance. 

“‘ Well, ma bonne,” she said, in a very pleasant 
voice, as she reached the spot where Jeanne stood, 
‘how is my darling babe ?” 

With a profound courtesy, Jeanne, for all reply, 
raised and held out the boy in her arms. 

‘*What! this infant mine? What a splendid 
child he has grown? Do give him to me. Yet 
stay; I might let him fall. I will sit down, and 
then you shall put him on mylap. And the young 
countess seated herself on Jeanne’s chair, took the 
babe in her arms, and gazed earnestly and tenderly 
on him, while the nurse stood by in breathless fear 
and suspense. 

‘* He is splendid!’’ cried the young mother, with 
a sigh of rapture. ‘‘I could not have believed he 
would have improved so much. My faithful Ma- 
dame Arnaud, you merit my best thanks for your 
care of him.’’ And she extended her hand. 

Jeanne took it, courtesying humbly, and murmur- 
ing: ‘‘ Madame is too good.” 

‘**Can he talk?” asked the countess, kissing the 
baby hand she held. 

‘Yes, madame; he begins to talk.—Monsieur, 
speak to the beautiful lady.”’ 

The babe looked up in the lovely face of the 
countess, and murmured: ‘Je vous aime, ma- 
dame.” 

‘* Oh, you beloved little one !"’ cried the lady; “I 
shall adore you!—Do you know, Madame Arnaud, 
Iam going to be atrue mother to him? I never 
mean him to be away from me any more.”’ 

‘* Madame !” cried the peasant, in a shrill tone of 

dismay. 
AR, you fear you will have to part with him! 
No, ma bonne ; 1 will not so reward your faithful 
care. You shall go with him, and live at the cha- 
teau or at Paris (as it may be) with him.” 

Jeanne breathed more freely; not yet was she 
to lose her boy entirely. 

‘* Madame is too good,” she said, humbly ; ‘“ it 
would break my heart to part from my nursling.”’ 

‘““No need—no need; I shall want you still; 
though I have learned a mother’s my | and a 
mother’s happiness from Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
But there ; youdo not understand. Yes; you will 
come with us, and we will make your husband a 
recompense for sparing you to us.’’ 

It was clear to Jeanne that André’s happiness 
would not for a moment be taken into considera- 
tion by madame, when her own convenience was 
to be studied, yet she felt sure that the young 
lady meant no unkindness ; that it was only the 
thoughtlessness for others, which was nearly 
universal then amongst the avistocrates. Jeanne 
would be sorry to part from her husband; but since 
her child had Leen restored to her, she had grown 
to love it with a perfect idolatry. It would, as 
~ said, have broken her heart to part from the 

abe. 

And thusit wassettled. André murmured a little, 
naturally, but never thought of disputing his 
seigneur’s will; and when the young countess re- 
turned to Paris, she carried with her the infant and 
his nurse. 

While the child continued a mere infant, the 
nurse-mother was not unhappy, though she re- 
gretted the separation from her husband, and 
would at any moment have gladly returned to the 
old home in the village, for which she often 
yearned ; but as the boy grew older, the bitterness 
of the deception began to be felt by her. ; 

The countess had a second son—as small and 
delicate as the first babe had been—and she loved 
it dearly, for she nursed it herself; but she was 
not proud-of it, as she was of the noble-looking son 
of the peasant. She was devoted to her(supposed) 
first-born, who repaid her petting with a wonderful 
affection, considering his age; and Jeanne began 
to nourish a bitter jealousy of her lady, who, had 
completely rivaled her in her son’s heart; for 
though fo.id of his nurse, he, of course. regarded 
her simply as an old servant; but he looked up to 
the countess with chivalrous admiration as well as 
filial love. He was also very fond of the little deli- 
cate brother, four years rocneer than himself, and 
resented with angry and haughty words the prefer- 
ence which Nurse d showed to himself, when 
it became injustice to his brother ; for Jeanne con- 
tinued to head the Mirville nursery, with a staff of 
subordinates, for more than ten years. When the 
little boys were placed finally under the care of a 
preceptor, Madame Arnaud received permission to 
return to her home, her services being liberally re- 
warded by a pension, She would have fain re- 

in a to be near her son, for 
gradually she had been weaned from the husband 
whom she had seen occasionally; and her 


most insane love for her child made her nnwilline 





qoodily on the bed where the litule corpee lay. At 


lv le separated cnturely from him ; bui the boy did 
not support her request to stay, and the countess 


thought it best that she should go. So Madame 
Arnaud returned to her home again, childless and 
embittered. 

Her husband had grown morose since his home 
had been broken up, and was full of the troubled 
thoughts and wild desires which thenstirred France 
to its depths. Jeanne, hating the countess with an 
unreasoning jealousy, was quite ready to share his 
hatred of the aristucrats. A wild dream haunted 
her then; if only “the people’ gained theif 
‘‘rights,” all would be equal, and then she might 
reclaim her son, confess her deceit, and exult in the 
pain and sorrow of the countess, who had,shé often 
murmured, ‘* spoiled her life.’’ 

Her.earnest desire was to get to Paris; there, at 
least, she would occasionally see her boy; but 
André would not hear of such a change. He was 
a countryman, and he hated the idea of being shut 
up in a dismal street; so Jeanne had to wait, and 
only caught an occasional glimpse of her son when 
the family Game to the chateau, which at last they 
nearly ceased to do, on actount of the ttotibled 
state of affairs in the capital. 

At last, long after her dismissal from the Mirville 
Hotel, Madame Arnaud became a widow. Her grief 
for her husband’s death was swallowed up in the 
thought that now she was free to live where she 
pleased. She arranged their little affairs: found 
that—thanks to the thrift of her husband and her- 
self—she was not left badly off; sent to bid her 
mother—now an aged woman—join her; and, thus 
accompanied, proceeded to Paris, and established 
herself in a small apartment in the quartier St. An- 
toine. The Revolution was by this time growing 
into the monstrous thing it finally became, and the 
old woman Gregoiret-a worthy specimen of those 
evil times—took a furious part in it. 

For a time, Jeanne was absorbed in her wild ef- 
forts to see and speak to her boy. The idea of 
winning his love, or even of being near him, became 
a perfect monomania with her; but it was very 
rarely that she could get a smile or word from her 
nursling, while all Paris spoke of his love and de- 
votion to his supposed mother. Irritated and em- 
bittered by the consequences of her own crime, she 
at last divided her attention between the task of 
haunting the footsteps of the Count de Mirville and 
attending the revolutionary clubs; and, still full of 
her dream of finally reclaiming her son, associated 
herself with the unfeminine violence of the Parisian 
women. Unseen by her, the Count de Mirville once 
recognized his old nurse in a procession of these 
furies, and from that day would notice her no more. 
In vain Jeanne called at the Hdtel de Mirville; the 
concierge informed her that she would never again 
be admitted, by order of Madame la Comtesse. 

Infur‘ated, maddened, Jeanne Arnaud at once de- 
nounced the De Mirvilles to the Convention—“ they 
were about to emigrate; they were in a plot to re- 
lease the king.”’? The family were at once arrested ; 
and the mother and brothers found themselves con- 
signed to the prison of La Force, It was nearly 
the end of August, 1792. On the 2d of September 
began that awful massacre which stained with in- 
expiable blood the infancy of the French Republic. 
With inexpressible horror, Madame Arnaud per- 
ceived the consequences of her revenge; but she did 
not despair of her son’s safety. She had great in- 
fluence with the mob; she had often before led 
them to crime—she would use them now as her 
André’s deliverers. Armed witha pike, she har- 
angued a group of women and men, and told her 
story. She was heard with singular sympathy by 
her bloodthirsty audience. ‘‘ Her son, of whom she 
had been so cruelly robbed by those vile aristocrats,” 
should be restored to her. They rushel into the 
prison; they forced their way to the cell in which 
the countess and her sons were confined ; they bade 
the Count de Mirville come forth, for he was one of 
themselves—the son of André and Jeanne Arnaud, 
worthy peasants. The people would protect their 
own children. 

The young count listened bewildered. He beheld 
his nurse; he believed that it was a plot of hers to 
save him, so he did not deny the statement; he 
simply refused to leave the prison unless the count- 
ess and her son went with him. There was a brief 
pause. Jeanne knew well that there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost, by the awful sounds without the 
prison. She urged compliance with his entreaty ; 
‘the fate of his friends, the aristocrats, would be 
but deferred,’’ she pleaded. The bandits obeyed 
her ; and the ferocious troop, already bloodstained, 
and carrying heads on their pikes, escorted the 
trembling countess and her sons to Madame 
Arnaud’s lodging in St. Antoine, through scenes of 
unrivaled horror. We need not dwell on the 
crime of that 2d of September night; we have only 
to do with the story of one unhappy woman. 

The next day, when the released and preserved 
prisoners would have thanked Jeanne for her happy 
ruse, they were astonished to hear she had but 
spoken the truth—a truth readily confirmed by the 
testimony of Jeanne’s mother. At first the count- 
ess was obstinate in refusing belief to the tale; 
but no reproaches or threats could shake the tes- 
timony of the two women. 

‘*How dared you—how dared you!” at length 
cried the agonized lady—*‘ how dared you thus im- 
pose upon your seigneur ?” : 

“ He!’ cried Jeanne, ‘‘and why should I care 
for my seigneur, when by his and your orders, 
madame, I was forced to abandon my own babe — 
to send it from my home? Had you lett my boy in 
my house, deception would have been impossible, 
for the neighbors would have known too well 
which was my babe, and which yours.” 


truth was known, she marveled in her secret heart 
that she had not suspected it pay ago. Louis was 
so unlike the family on which he had been grafted. 
A large, strong man, with great intellect, careless 
of dress and gayety, devoted to philosophical re- 
search. Moreover, he bore a distinct resemblance 
to the old woman who claimed him as her grand- 
son. Pierre, the count’s real son, was, like his 
father, a little man, with small, elegant features 
and hands and feet; a petit-maire, who shrank 
from rhe, Soa feet, and was in all things a repre- 
sentative of his order at that period. Doubt slowly 
vanished from the countess’s mind as she gazed on 
the supposed brothers. Bat she still loved Louis— 
or rather André Arnaud—on whose filial affection 
she had so long rested. 

André himself felt stunned and bewildered ; but 
one thing was clear to him: His supposed mother 
and brother were in great peril; he read their 
danger in the baleful countenance of his grand- 
mother. To save them was his first thought. He 
spoke plainly. and sternly to Jeanne; he would 
never, he told her, acknowledge her as his mother 
till the countess and her son were saved. If they 
died, he would die also. 

Madame Arnaud, convinced that he meant what 
he said, used her inborn and her influence 
with her neighbors to comply with his conditions. 
She procured disgui-es and a conveyance; and the 
mother and son were conducted by Ancré to the 
gates of Paris in a green-grocer’s cart. ‘Thus far 
only would Madame Arnau pt him to accom- 
pany them. They parted with tears and affection- 
ote farewells, and André saw them pass the gute s 
| iu sulety. Then, a sad and broken man, he returned 

to his mother’s home. 





“have been taken, and are condemned 


The countess groaned aloud; and yet, when the [ 


The days and months went on. Madame Arnaud 
devoted herself to her son, and sought by all »ossi- 
ble means to win his affection; but he shrank from 
her with a repulsion it was impossible for him to 
disguise. 

Jeanne was heartstricken; she had given up mix- 
ing in the events which occupied her quartier, since 
he had been with her, for was he not at heart an 
aristocrat? But now murmnuts of her disloyalty to 
the people, of her hankering aftet aristocrats, 
met her ear; and Madame Arnaud knéw well how 
fatal stispicion would be both to her and to her soft. 
It was for his sake more than for her own that she 
sought to prove herself unchanged, and took her 
knitting to the side of those furies who sat by the 
guillotine, and watched the daily fall of heads; int- 

ressing on her son the need of his abiding in the 
1ome she had given him, lest some word or look 
should betray him to the populade; : 

One day, weary of the long, dismal seclusion 
André; after he had watched both his mother an 
grandmother leave the house, went out himself, 
and, as fate would have it, wandering listlessly 
along—unmarked in his peasant garb —found him- 
self close to the guillotine. A row of tumbrils 
charged with victims stood beneath it, surrounded 
by a dense crowd. 

The tumbrils gave up their loads in turn; the 
doomed men and women walking to the steps of 
the guillotine in single file. As André watched 
them with an aching heart, he suddenly started, 
and with difficulty repressed a cry. Amongst them, 
moving with a brave, careless grace, he beheld 
Pierre, Count de Mirville—his sometime brother, 
who accidentally brushed against André without 
seeing him. The next moment he was whirled by 
a strong hand into the midst of the mob, and an- 
other walked in his place. Gazing around in be- 
wildered amazement, Pierre found himself free. 
There was no time to ask who had saved him —not 
a moment must be lost; he dashed down a side 
street and escaped. 

Madame Arnaud talked quietly with the ¢éri- 
—- beside her of the number of heads already 

allen. 

‘* Have you heard the news ?” said her neighb»ra. 
“ The aristocrats with whom you lived so long ago 
I was pre- 
sent at the trial—they’re in prison now.”’ 

“What! the ci-devant Countess de Mirville?” 
exclaimed Madame Arnaud. 

“Yes; she and her son were discovered in hiding 
a few miles trom Paris—though weil disguised— 
and they will suffer—it may be to-day.” 

Madame Arnaud turned pale. What wonld An- 
dré say or think? No matter; it was not her fault 
that they had not succeeded in getting out of 
France. He could not blame her for it. B:t-he 
watched in ill-repressed anxiety the prisoners 4s 
they reached the guillotine. No face she knew was 
among those pale-set countenances! With a sich 
of relief her eyes fell again on her work. Suddenly 
her neighbor nudged her, and exc!aimed : 

“Here is one of them -—the count.’ 

Jeanne started, gazed breathlessly at a head as 
it was laid under the fatal steel, then shrieked 
wildly and loudly, in a voice of agony which none 
could ever forget: ‘‘ My son,myson!’’ Ere the cry 
died away’, that head rolled into the basket 

‘‘It was the eldest son—the one she nursed so 
long,’’ said the woman next her; ‘“‘ her feelings are 
natural."’ 

‘* Nay, she is an aristocrat at heart,’’ denounced 
the fury by her side. 

But Jeanne heeded not her denunciation or the 
other’s pity; her reason fled from the hour she be- 
held her boy die for his supposed brother. 

One of the mob, amongst whom André had been 
standing, had recognized both him and the connt, 
and pursued the fleeing prisoner, not to retake him, 
as those aroun! sn posed, but to lead him to a 
place of safety. This man had formerly been a 
groom of the Count de Mirvelle’s. ‘‘ It was Mon- 
sieur le Comte who saved you, monsieur,’’ he said, 
when they were in shelter. ‘‘ He took your place, 
and is gone to the guillotine in your stead.” 

Pierre listened in amazement; then, bursting into 
tears, he exclaimed: ‘I might have guessed it I 
might have known! O Louis! O my brother!” 

Madame de Mirville remained forgotten for a time 
in prison, and was finally saved by the death of 
Robespierre and the end of the Reign of Terror. 
When she and her son were reunited, she heard 
from his lips of the self-sacrifice of André Arnaud, 
and from that moment refused to believe he was 
not her son. 

“Tt was a falsehood of that wicked woman,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘No peasant would have died so 
nobly. He was my own son—my noble, gallaat 
boy! 

Ana as ason and brother they mourned for him, 
inscribing on the monument reared to the memory 
of the De Mirvilles the name of Louis, Count de 
Mirville. Thus, even in death, Madame Arnaud did 
not regain her boy. 

The miserable woman died in a madhouse at 
Paris—as so many others of the furies of the Revo- 
Intion did—continually haunted by the memory of 
that beloved head falling on the scaffold. Insanity 
did not release her from that awful memory, the 
Nemesis which followed her sin, till Death the con- 
soler, set her free. 


CHILD-TRADE IN CALABRIA. 


OR years and years Calabria, a province of 
F South Italy, which was considered by the old 
Latins as a bit of Elysian Fields fallen on earth, and 
which still is one of the most favored in climate and 
soil of Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom, has been cele- 
brated for selling off its young into slavery. The 
trade in children is yet the principal one of the 
province, notwithstanding national laws enacted to 
suppress it. The  easant inhabitants are ignorant, 
superstitious, poverty-stricken — almost savages. 
There are no well-to-do residents, no railroads or 
highways, no civil or military authorities to show 
themselves, and so Calabria continues to be a prolific 
market for the buying and selling of young children, 
as well as the paradise of brigands. The latter are 
its chief rulers; while the depraved peasant fathers 
and mothers can find nothing more lucrative than 
to sell their little ones into slavery, turning them 
over for a pittance unto the tender mercies of 
speculators who bear them off to ali the great 
cities of Europe and America as instruments for 
illegitimate gains. By fair means or foul the chil- 
dren so bought are made to bring in money. The 
little Italians met in the streets of large cities as 
beggars or drummers for harpists, fiddlers and 
organ-grinders, are for the most part slaves from 
Calabria. A great outcry against the cruelty of 
this child-trade has of late been raised in Italy, 
France, England and the United States—and 
happily with some good effect. It has been 
diminished, scotched, but not put down: time will 
be necessary ere this be accomplished. 

A sketch of how the haman-flesh stealing opera- 
tions are carried on will best exhibit to the reader 
the curious state of civilization wiih which that 
province is afflicted. The miser ble litiie vislages 





are the favorite resorts of the traffickers, aud as a 
i a the heart of Cala- 
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bria, which is most noted in this line of trade, 
furnishes material for some faint idea of the terrible 
inquity. In anisolated hut of this village the fol- 
lowing occurrences took place not long since: In 
the centre of the cabin was a round hole in the 
ground, serving as a fireplace; and around it, 
coddling themselves, were a man and his wife, and 
their two children. On one of the walis hung a big 
blue picture of St. Alfonso—protector of the village 
—before which a lamp was kept lit, and in a 
corner near a trough grunted two hogs, and an old 
woman reclining. The man was fifty years old, and 
had been @ professional brigand, until so disabled 
by a wound as to receive the sobriquet of ‘‘ The 
Cripple.” ’ His wife was about thirty, and, though 
a village beauty in youth, appeared decayed and 
faded as the old rags clothing her. One of the chil- 
dren was a little fair-haired girl—and fair hair is a 
rarity in the province; she was dressed simply in a 
piece of blue cloth wrapped around her waisi—the 
other child, a dark-skinned, black-eyed boy, dressed 
still more simply, that is to say, just as he came 
into the world. The old woman, the brigand’s 
mother+in-law, was, so to say, a yellow mummy 
turned ont after eighty years’ exposure under a 
southern sun, so nipping to youth and beauty and 
prosamare of old age and afflictions. The crippled 

rigand, after long stirring the embers in the fire- 
place, suddenly stopped and laid his plans betore the 
anxious family council after the following autocratic 
style, familiar to the brigantesque gentry: ‘‘ We 
must resign ourselves, Marinella, although they are 
our own flesh and blood. Rather than die of hunger, 
it is better for them to go. Don’t sigh. I have 
already deciled for them to go, and when I make 
up my mind, if Virgil in person should come down on 
earth and I should see him as I see you, he would 
not make me change it. The year has been terrible, 
and from the day that cursed ball entered my bones 
[ have no longer been a man. If [| could only 
manage a gun I would let the wind blow—but what 
can I do? If only the crop of acorns for the hogs 
had been abundant this year; but even they have 
failed, and as to gleanings of olives, there is not 
even a sign of one left. The rich owners of the 
orchards have become in this age so many in- 
satiable harpies who would gather in the dry 
leaves if they could make anything cff them. And 
yet we are called upon to pay the grist-tax. In- 
famous king! He is at this moment grunting in his 
palace at Caserta, fatter far than those hogs there. 
tra Diavolo was a better ruler--he was a man 
for you! So, Marinella, we can only do what all 
the others do; the children are ours, and we can 
do what we.wapt with them. Whether they stay 
here to perish of hunger with the hogs, or go 
far away t» get bread, it’s all the same—except by 
doing the latter they will aid their parents. A cap- 
tain, engaged in the trade, will tebe them at forty 
dollars, and would have come for them this evening 
but for the bad weather, and I certainly expect to 
see him to-morrow at daybreak. (‘ho the old 
woman—whofat this point began muttering —* Keep 
en mamma, and pray to St. Alfonso for us.) 

esterday I went to the shore myself, because | 
don’t want any cheating go-betweens in this busi- 
ness, to see and speak with the captain, who is an 
honest man, and filled with money. He had already 
bought six. Three are from Castrovillari and three 
from Tarsia. I told him I had two for sale.’ 

‘* Ah, monster !”’ shouted out the old woman. 

‘*Mamma, I say—’’ replied the brigand, without 
raising his head. 

4s your own children !’’ again shouted the old 
woman. “Scour the highway, and rip open the 
first baron you come across, and the Holy Heart of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary will have mercy on you; 
but to carry your children to market——”’ 

“Mamma,” quoth the brigand, “‘I repeat—be 
good, or the blood will come into my eyes.” 

‘‘Mamma,”’ chimed in the frightened wife, Marin- 
ella, ‘‘for pity’s sake don’t let us increase our mis- 
fortunes ; let us rather pray the Madonna to inspire 
him better counsel.” 

‘In short,” exclaimed the cripple, turning 
around tows:ds his interruptors, ‘‘ they all do it. 
Salvatore, notwithstanding he is well off, sold, last 
year, his little Gabriella, who was as pretty asa 
rose. Valentina, on the Square, as many as she 
has gives birth to, as many has she sold.” 

‘* Because she has no more heart than a stone,” 
hurled the crone. 

“But all the same,’”’ objected the brigand, 
‘‘the mayor stamped the contracts, and the priest 
bestowed his benediction on them; and all those 
who leave for France and America make their for- 
tunes. True, you say they never return ; but those 
who want to return come back often with their 
pockets full of gold. Look at the tailor’s son.” 

‘“‘One in a hundred,’ replied Marinella; ‘“ of 
those who don’t, half end, no one knows how, and 
the other half are known to die in the galleys;or 
hospitals. 

‘*And here they would die upon a pile of straw,’’ 
exclaimed the brigand. ‘‘ Well, if 1 could work 
for them—but as Iam good for nothing, let them 
strike ,out for themselves. They are healthy and, 
by Virgil! they are not ugly. Stefanella will be as 
pretty as Cupid, and Carluccio 1s well put up for 
strength, and I am certain the captain will give me 
fifty dollars, with his eyes shut. Then they dance 
the Tarantella as no one else in the three Cala- 
brias, and to turn the handle of an organ they will 
not require to be taught twice. Be easy, Marinella ; 
they will live and make a fortune, and in ten or 
twelve years, if you are alive, we will see them 
come back home as fat as Don Pasquale.” 

** We will never see them any more !’’ broke out 
Marinella, in a deluge of tears. 

“‘Oh, of tears I have had enough!’’ roared the 
brigand. ‘‘I havedecided, andstop there. Let us 
recommend them both to the custody of the Lord 
and St. Alfonso; but, as such is the destiny of poor 
people, let us resign ourselves, and you mamma, 
don’t keep on grunting. To-morrow morning as 
soon as our man comes, bargain struck—fifty dol- 
lars in hand, twenty to start me out again, and the 
rest for you women, and no more hunger or thirst; 
and he who catches this cripple will be a brave 
one. The matter is understood now; let us go to 
bed, for the Frenchman will come early, and the 
children are drooping with sleep.” 

“ The will of God be done!’ murmured the un- 
happy mother, kissing her two young ones, and lay- 
ing them down to rest. 

Soon nothing disturbed the quiet calm but the 
sighs of the disconsolate mother. 

At early dawn next morning the captain knocked 
at the door, and the cripple, already up waiting, 
opened to him.- At his entrance Marinella arose, 
frightened, as though her last hour of life had 
come. 

“ Ah! it’s you,” said the cripple; ‘‘I no longer 
expected you.”’ 

“ An honest man has only one word,” replied the 
newly-arrived tain, the very type of a cattle- 
buyer bronzed by sea-air. ‘‘Let us make haste, 
for I am in @ hurry to catch the favorable wind. 
Are these the brats? The is too delicate and 
the boy too stout. She is likely to give out on the 
wayside, and hoe couldn’t attract’the notice of a 


dog. pent 
But when they dance the anciooa—”’ insinuated 
the brigand, winking his eye. 





“A sorry lot indeed—but set them at it, and 
let us see,”’ was the consent of the seafarer. 

“Little darlings,’ said the father, tommy to 
Stefanella and Carluccio, ‘‘ a stroke or two of an- 
cioca ; your best now, while I play a bagpipe ac- 
companiment.”’ 

Thus commanded, the two children, almost in a 
state of nakedness, struck the opening attitudes of 
the dance, and went through a series of arm and 
leg contortions, occasionally emitting a shout as of 
the old Bacchic Evoé—likely enough a distant echo 
of the same. While this festive operation was 
in progress, their mother stood in a corner of the 
room reciting in an undertone the Rosary, and 
silently weeping. 

“That’s enough—l can’t stand any more of your 
satanic kick-up !’’ cried out the buyer; ‘* but they 
are too old. What’s their ages?” 

‘The little girl is nine ; the boy ten,” replied the 
brigand. 

“You understate,” said the merchant. 

“ By the nails of our Redeemer, I am telling you 
the truth, and they are ready to go with you,” 
said the brigand. ‘‘ Now, children, no crying; go 
along with the gentleman. You will dance and 
sing for ever. He will dress you finely as great 
people’s children, and will give you as much as 
you can eat—true, sir?” 

““Yes, certainly. And the price?’’ asked the 
merchant. 

‘‘Fifty dollars,’’ was the crisp reply of the 
brigand; ‘and if you don’t want to give it, you 
can go away.” 

“It’s dear; but here is the money,’ said the 
captain, ‘‘and now give me your hand, my little 
dogs, and let us go.”’ 

“ First they must be blessed,’ cried their mother, 
springing between them and their new master. The 
latter objected on account of delay; but the brig- 
and assured him that their mother was right, and 
he would go out himself, and hurry back with the 
priest in ten minutes. He did go out, and in less 
time returned, bringing by his side a dark-faced 
person, greasy, sinister and shabby—the village 
priest. 

‘* These two children are to be blessed,”’ and the 
brigand indicated them with his finger. 

“ They are going away?” coldly asked the priest, 
as if a very usual and natural thing. 

“They are going away,’ was the reply. 

Then the priest took out of his pocket the s/ola, 
or service insignia, threw it over his shoulders, and 
went through with the layings-on of the bendiction. 
On finishing, he made the sign of the cross on the 
two children with his own hand, and, with a grin 
of satisfied complacency, exclaimed, ‘‘ They are 
ready!” : 

‘‘ Be blessed yourself,” said their mother to the 
officiating clergyman, and then turning to her little 
ones, she said: ‘‘ Keep this benediction, my dears, 
as the apple of your eyes, and also these two 
medals of St. Francis,which you must never loose.” 

“Give me the half-dollar,’’ asked the priest, 
stretching out his hand; ‘‘ because I am in # hurry 
myself.”’ 

ch We have a whole dollar for you,’ said the 
brigand. ‘‘ With the other half you will say a 
mass for the salvation of these two children, and 
of our souls.” 

“So be it. Good-by to all ;”’ and so saying, after 
pocketing his money, the priest took his departure. 
A half-hour later the buyer was urging forward his 
Calabrian marketing on the road leading to the 
sae where his vessel lay waiting. It bore the 

rench flag, and was preparing to sail. The newly- 
acquired ‘‘ Little Italians,’’ when touching the 
boat’s deck, were turned over by the merchant- 
captain to the mate, with this injunction: ‘‘ Regis- 
ter, number, and put them in the hold;’’ which 
being delivered, he thought no more of them, and 
straightway went about his business. In a few 
hours afterwards the vessel sailed for Marseilles, 
and Stefanella and Carluccio were lost to home 
and country. 








GRAND UNION HOTEL, SARATOGA. 


Ts happy fortune of Saratoga, her natural dower 

by 5 of her peerless situation, has steadily 
advanced her in attractiveness, until she is now, 
without a doubt, the queen of the American water- 
ing-places. The surf rolls in just as musically now 
at Long Branch as it did in the years agone, but 
we miss the blaze and splendor, the refinement and 
social distinction which used to mark a Summer at 
the American Brighton. So with exclusive New- 
port, where the cottages gaze sadly upon the sea in 
their solitary grandeur. But nature has done so 
much for Saratoga, has given it such a marvelously 
beautiful lake, such romantic drives, such invigor- 
ating springs and healthful atmosphere, that it 
leads and attracts constantly the favored ones of 
fortune, instead of occupying a transient position in 
their esteem. A great deal of its popularity is 
directly traceable to its hygienic qualities. If peo- 
ple leave the dusty city for a Summer’s recreation, 
they at least like to pitch their pleasure-tents in 
balmy places. Saratoga affords every facility for 
the soumuense of the jaded system. Its dry, 
sandy soil renders rheumatic ailments impossible, 
and its magic waters are as potent in health-giving 
as those which gushed beneath the touch of the 
miraculous rod of Moses. 

It took some time to ascertain these facts, but, 
when once ascertained, Saratoga leaped to its 

resent importance. Indeed, there is no parallel 
for the suddenness of its rise in the public esteem. 
A powerful influence, of course, has been, and will 
be, the holding there of the annual intercollegiate 
rowing regatta. The flash of the oars upon the 
bosom of its fair lake has its reflex influence upon 
the society at the hotels and cottages. The relatives 
and friends of the students of our prominent col- 
legiate institutions cannot help but be of the best 
of our population, and so it happens that about 
Saratoga, in the season, are clustered the cream of 
the land. 

One great advantage that the popering weet 08- 
sesses is its accessibility. Situated near New York 
city, and reached by such charming routes, it needs 
but little logic to show that the Spa of the metropo- 
lis must be the Spa of the entire country. Its 
twenty-three mineral eprings, scattered among its 
palatial hotels, are in themselves the most potent 
attraction; sufficient to bring, as they do, 
from the far South and the further Pacific Slope. 

And when, added to these, comes the excitement 
of the great oar-contest, not to mention the turf 
affairs, which are the most elevated and select of 
the entire racing calendar, it would be a marvel were 
Saratoga not ihe delight of New York city, and the 
pride of the United States. 

The place undoubtedly owes a debt of | corer 
to our merchant sg A. T. Stewart, for the lavish 
manner in which he has expended money the 
direction of the improvement of of hotel fi 


late é 

J. H. Breslin & Co. nage me 3 = 
The north part of the hotel, from the main en- 

trance to the corner,of Washington Street, has been 


entirely rebuilt, as well as the side wing, for a dis- 
tance of 250 feet on Washington Street. 

The piazza on Broadway extends along the 
whole front, a distance of nearly 450 feet. Small 
iron balconies in front of each window give the 
building a very picturesque appearance, and add 
much to the comfort of the guests. 

While the front has been greatly improved, the 
most marked change is in the rear, facing the 
grounds. The whole face of the building on this 
side has been entirely remodeled, and the gardens 
have been tastefully and elegantly laid out. Few 
of the old-time visitors will recognize the superb 
structure that has grown up like a palace of en- 
chantment on the old spot so endeared to them by 
a thousand pleasant recollections. 

The piazza extends along the back and side wings 
for an unbroken distance of over 1,000 feet, facing 
the beautiful grounds, with their shady elms, sweet 
shrubs, bright flowers and cooling fountains, and 
the neatly kept croquet-grounds. This delightful 

romenade and lounging spot was laid out by Mr. 
Pollard, late of the Central Park, and our picture 
shows this charming scene, as well as the new wing 
of the building. 

In the new part every luxury and comfort have 
been provided, and people of wealth can here find 
all conveniences that they have been accustomed 
to in their own homes. The new wing contains 250 
rooms, each 17 by 24 feet. The whole house has 
been completely refurnished with black and French 
walnut furniture in sleeping-rooms; brocatel and 
tapestry in private parlors; pier and mantel-glasses 
throughout the building; also cornices and drapery 
in all the suites. 3 

On the first floor on Broadway is an elegant 
reception-room. Immediately opening out of the 
same is the new passenger elevator, put in by Otis 
Brothers. and opposite the baggage elevator. Ad- 
joining the ladies’ reception-room is an elegant 
porter, with floor inlaid with marble. Facing 
Vashington Street is a beautiful bar and wine- 
room, furnished in marble and walnut. Adjoining 
is the billiard-room with the same finish, contain- 
ing nine of Collender’s finest tables. 

The detached cottages have been removed from 
their old location, and rebuilt in a tasteful man- 
ner, so as to communicate with the Opera 
House. This arrangement permits of an un- 
interrupted walk under the piazza from the 
dining-room on one wing, past the front building, 
along the north wing, thence under cottage pi-’ 
azza to the ball-room. The cottages are 200- 
feet long by 54 deep, contain bath-rooms,! with 
hot and cold water, and have a pleasant southern 
exposure. They are pleasant residences, where 
the comforts of home and the advantages of a hotel 
are combined. 

Mr. Breslin, during his service of twenty years, 
has made himself the prince of landlords. He as- 
serts, much to the surprise of those who have 
lodged at the caravansery under his charge, that he 
sleeps just like other people. It is still a matter of 
doubt, though, for with being the most ubiquitous 
person at Saratoga,’ overlooking constantly every 
portion of the immense structure, knowing every- 
thing that is going on, and always having leisure to 
devote to the comfort and pleasure of his guests, 
he must merge the time of two days into one. 

The charming lake is now illumined with all the 
wealth of its natural glory. New hotels are begin- 
ning to cluster along its banks, that will at once 
spring into ew on account of the mineral 
baths which will then be established. The White 
Sulphur Spring at the Lake is one of the most re- 
markable in the country, and Southern tourists who 
have been accustomed to pitching their tents near 
the Virginia Springs will at Saratoga Lake find 
themselves provided with the same baths, and 
more luxurious accommodations. 

Besides these features, which are new to the 
season, the public this Summer will have an op- 
portunity of indulging in a ride upon a new drive, 
which has been laid out during the Winter and 
Spring by Mr. Frank Leslie. The distance from 
the village to the Lake is about ten miles by the 
drive, the last six miles of which are embraced in 
Mr. Leslie’s extensive improvements. There is no 
longer a piquancy in the adjuration to ‘‘ see Venice 
and die,” while Saratoga blushes and smiles as 
does no other accessible spot. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tae Arctic Expepition which recently left the shores 
of England is commanded by Captain G. 8S. Nares, of 
H. M.S. Alert, who entered the Royal Navy in 1845, and 
who was mate of the Resolute in the Arctic Expedition of 
1852, under Sir Edward Belcher. Captain Stevenson, 
commanding H. M. 8S. Discovery, entered the Navy in 
1855. He was promoted to the rank of Captain in 
January last. We give portraits of these distinguished 
naval officers, and also a cut representing the Prince ot 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh visiting the Discovery 
at Portsmouth. 


H. R. H. THE Duke oF ConnatGat, K. G., is the third 
son of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and of the late revered 
Prince Consort. Arthur William Patrick was born May 
1st, 1850. He is now twenty-five years ofage. Named 
after his godfather, the great Duke of Wellington, he has 
been brought up a soldier. Entering the Royal Academy 
at Woolwich as a cadet in February, 1866, he has since 
gained some little professional experience of every branch 
of the service, and it is to be presumed that he will some 
day be the Field Marshal Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army. In May, last year, His Royal Highness was 
created a Peer of Parliament with the titles of the Duke 
of Connaught, Duke of Stratheim, and Earl of Sussex. 
The Prince who now bears these titles is alsoa Knight 
of the Garter, of the Thistle, and of St. Patrick, repre- 
senting the three historic nationalities of the United 
Kingdom. 

SicttiaN BRIGANDAGE is by no means extinct, al- 
though Justice oftener than formerly succeeds in over- 
taking and seizing its notorious ‘‘ practitioners.’’ The 
engraving represents the recent trial of six brigands at 
the criminal assizes in Palermo. The court was held 
in one of the large halls of the Convent of San 
Francesco, where the Parhament sat in 1848, and 
which is now used as a court-house. The prisoners 
looked extremely dejected and dirty, and being in a 

e—the invariable custom during such investiga- 
tions in Italy—they resembled wild animals in a me- 
nagerie. The jury dv not retire to discuss their de- 
cisiov, but the verdict is given by ballot, each juryman 
being provided with two balls, one black for conviction, 
and the other white for acquittal, One ofthese he 
drops in a box, which is handed round for the peagoee, 
so that no one but himself is aware which way his 
is given. The Clerk of the Court then ascertains upon 
which side the majority have voted, unanimity not be- 
ing a sine qua non, as in England and in this country. 


Tue Czar or Russia is in the b 


naa a 


abit of visiting his 















sonal visits to Prince Bismarck and the Count Von 
Moltke. As the Russian Emperor's stay was but lim 
ited, the state entertainments in his honor were some- 
what curtailed. There was, however, a parade of the 
Guards before the two Emperors on the Champ de Mars, 
opposite Potsdam. The illustration represents the march 
past of the Grenadier Guard Regiment, No. 1, of which 
Alexander If. is Honorary Colonel. 


BELGiuM seems just now to be a theatre of extraordi- 
nary religious excitement. This event culminated in a 
riot at Ghent, on occasion of the recent pilgrimage of 
Oostacker, a village about two miles from the famous 
old fortified capital of East Flanders. A procession of 
about twenty thousand pilgrims was attacked by tle 
populace. Hundreds of persons were wounded, and one 
man was killed, before the disturbance was quelled, 


Tae WRECK oF THE STKAMER “SCHILLER ”’ still sup 
plies the London pictorial journals with illustrations. In 
taking leave of this mournful topic, one of these jour- 
nals gives a view, which we reproduce, of the pictur- 
esque old churchyard at Hugh Town, St. Mary's Island, 
the principal of the Scilly group. The dead bodies of 
most of the drowned p gers and were in- 
terred in the old churchyard. 


THe RECENT TERRIBLE EXPLOSION OF A FIREWOKKS Fac- 
TORY AT Arx, in Provence (France), furnished a new page 
in the Martyrology of Labor. It also gave occasion for a 
most creditable exhibition of heroism on the part of those 
who strove to rescue the victims particularly in the 
case of a sergeant and a corporal of the 112th Regiment 
of the Line, who scaled the wall of inclosure and 
saved three young girls exposed to certain death, and 
of generous sympathy on the part of the inhabitants of 
Aix. All classes were represented in the procession 
which, on the next day, followed five victims of the 
catastrophe to the grave. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DoMESTIC. 


Tue New York Press Association held its annual re- 
union at Elmira... .Self-destruction during insanity was 
decided death by accident in an insurance case before the 
Maryland Court of Appeals... .The Indian delegation left 
Washington and, after a short stay in New York, 
started for their homes....All lands bordering on the 
Mississippi, within twelve miles of its mouth, are to be 
reserved for military purposes, by order of the Presi- 
dent....The International Typographical Union held its 
twenty-third annual session in Boston... .Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Bingham of Missouri reported that fraudulent war 
claims certificates had been issued amounting to over 
$1,000,000....Dr. Peters, of the Litchfield University, 
discovered two more planets....A Democratic State 
Convention will be held in Milwaukee, September 8th, 
....The seventh annual Convention of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was held at Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 
Secretary Bristow will soon order the Fourth Auditor to 
make the final payment of the Farragut prize money, 
amounting to $300,000. ..A portion of the Schiller mail 
was received at Washington in a mass of pulp... .General 
Newton began the work of blasting Flood Rock, at Hell 
Gate, New York....The Aldermen, Board of Police 
Commissioners and Board of Health Commissioners 
opened investigations of the Harlem flats nuisance, New 
York city....A State Convention of Superintendents of 
the Poor was held at Poughkeepsie on the 8th and 9th. 
...«-Crosby, the colored Sheriff of Vicksburgh, and a 
prominent actor in the recent revolution there, was 
shot by his deputy ina drinking saloon....The Spring 
races at Jerome Park, Fordham, N. Y., were opened 
on the 5th....A special committee, after examining the 
financial condition of Columbia, S. C., reported that a 
large part of the city debt was fraudulent... .Colonel 
H. H. Osgood, Republican, was elected Mayor of Nor- 
wich, Conn....The new boat-house of the Yale Navy 
was dedicated at New Haven on the 9th....General 
Graham, Engineer-in-Chief of the Department of Docks, 
New York city, resigned... .In a joint convention of the 
two branches of the New Hampshire Legislature, Parson 
C. Cheney, Republican, was elected Governor. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Sultan of Zanzibar arrived in England and will 
stay a month....It was reported that the Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada would join with other bondholders and 
foreclose the mortgage of the Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railroad Company....Lieutenant-General Primo de 
Rivera suceecds General Jovellar as Spanish Minister of 
War....A new cable from Rye Beach,.N. H., to Ireland 
was completed and tested with success....General 
Jovellar, formally of Cuba, was made commander of the 
Spanish Army of the Ceptre....The Corporation of 
London resolved to invite Mayor Wickham of New 
York to the international banquet at the close of the 
rifle match....0n June 6th the annual race for the 


of English agricultural laborers has appointed delegates 
to examine the Mississippi Valley with a view of locating 
an English colony....Dr. Curtis, of New York, and 
Salvador Cortereal, of Havana, fought a duel near the 
latter place. Curtis was wounded, and Cortereal, think- 
ing he had killed him, blew his brains out....A tidal 
wave swept away three villages on the Loyalty Islands 
in the South Pacific on the 30th ult....A banquet was 
given to Carl Schurz at Berlin on the 8th... .The Russian 
town of Morshausk on the Tena was destroyed by fire. 
....Invitations from the Lord Mayor of Dublin are out 
for a banquet to the American and Irish teams, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York Ciry.—Mr. John T. Raymond will appear 
at the Union Square Theatre early in August... . 
Japanese jugglery may be wondered at in Wallack’s this 
week. . . . A bencfit performance was given to Miss 
Kate Field at the Union Square on Wednesday afternoon 
last, appearing in the drama of ‘‘ Gabrielle.””. . . Mile. 
Geoffroy’s Opera-Bouffe Company gave a farewell night 
on Friday 15th, and sailed for Europe On the following 
day. . . . Mr. and Mrs. George Rignold gave a perform- 
ance at the Academy on the 10th, for the benefit of 
the Central Dispensary, before a crowded house, and 
appearing in the drama of “Amos Clark ; or, The 
Bar Sinister,’ by Watts Phillipps. . . . Howard Paul 
returned from a successful Western tour, and sailed 
for Europe on the 12th. 

ProvinciaL —The annual report of the Directors of the 
Baltimore Academy of Music shows that the entire cost 
of the building was $409,736.24. It was opened on the 
6th of January last, since which time the receipts for 
rentals has :eached $17,800, and the expenses have 
been $10,000. . . . John E. Owens, the comedian, has 
purchased the Academy of Music, Charleston, 8.C. . . . 
Theatrical and musical matters will be particularly 
lively in Boston this week, and all the houses will have 
special performances. 

Forzicx.—Salvini was not allowed to produce “ Sain- 
son *? in London, the dramati¢ Censorship forbidding the 
performance of biblical pieces on the stage... . An 
opera of Schumann's, “Genoveva,”’ has recently been 
performed nine successive times in hKeipsic . . . 
Offenbach has supplied the incidental music to a 
revue called ‘‘Les Haunetons,”’ in which Mesdames 
Peschard and Theo 
Parisiens. . . . Lecoeq has been fined 4,000 francs 
and costs, a Parisian court, for declining to ful 
fill a made in 1870, to compose the music 
for an opera boufle entitied ‘Den Juan XIV.” 
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Grand Prize of Paris-was won by Salvator....A sociity ‘ 
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MORNING OF JUNE 1l?rs, 1775.—See SUPPLEMENT. 
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OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


The next issue of Franx: Lesurr’s ILLUSTRATED 
NewspaPeEr will be a double Number. A Supple- 
ment, containing sixteen pages, will be exclusively 
devoted to scenes and incidents of the Batile of 
Bunker’s Hill, June 17th, 1775, with portraits and 
accompanying letter-press. 
pressly designed and engraved for this “ Centen- 
nial” Number, are based upon old and rare prints 
Price of the double 


The illustrations, ex- 


and authentic documents. 
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THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 


NY utterance made by the President of 
A the United States in the hearing of his 
countrymen, and designed for their infor- 
mation, is entitled to respectful consideration. 
Especially is this true in the case of a Presi- 
dent so chary of public speech as General 
Grant, and when the theme on which he dis- 
courses has already piqued the liveliest curi- 
osity of the people. His open letter, therefore, 
addressed to the President of the Pennsylvania 
Republican Convention, in response to the 
unequivocal declaration of that body, to the 
effect that the Republicans of the Keystone 
State are unalterably opposed to the * Third 
Term,” deserves to be treated with something 
more than the flippant criticism of political 
persiflage. 

It must be universally conceded, we think, 
that the President has been exceedingly unfor- 
tunate in the time and occasion he has selected 
for making this deliverance of a great public 
question. In a matter which so deeply con- 
cerns his personal dignity, as well as the 
prosperity of the political party to which he is 
attached, it would seem that his own instincts, 
as well as a sense of obligation to his friends, 
ought to have prompted an earlier intimation 
of his views in the premises without at all 
compromising the proprieties of his high posi- 
tion. For when he says that he takes public 
notice of this question at the present time 
only because “a body of the dignity and party 
authority of a convention to make nomina- 
tions for State officers of the second State in 
the Union ” has deigned to take issue on the 
subject, he deals a back-handed blow at an- 
other convention of like character, which met 
in South Carolina more than a year ago, and 
formally nominated him for the third term. 
The colored supporters of the President in 
South Carolina, if he was of the same mind 
then as now, were not only treated with con- 
temptuous silence at the time, but that silence 
is now broken by the President only for the 
puftpose of giving emphasis to a contempt 
which before was latent in the lresidential 
mind. Did the negro voters of South Carolina 
need to be so publicly snubbed in the presence 
of the country ? 

It passes without the saying that if the Pres- 
ident was to speak at all on this topic he 
would have better consulted his personal self- 
respect, and his standing in the eyes of his 
countrymen, by declining the meditated honor 
when it was proffered to him, instead of sub- 
jecting himself to the mortification of publicly 
declining a gift which has been publicly with- 
drawn. But this infelicity in point of tlfe 
time selected for his manifesto sinks almost 
into insignificance when compared with the 
infelicity which the President has impressed 
on his letter in point of the form given to it. 

Three courses were open to the President 
in dealing with this untoward complication : 
to preserve an unbroken silence; to speak 
with head erect, and in the unequivocal terms 
of a frank and manly self-abnegation, or to 
“ pettifog ’’ the issue that has been raised in 
the premises. 

Writing in an evil hour, and under the im- 
pulse of a sullen and sulky resentment, which 
he takes no pains to conceal, General Grant 
has selected the last-named horn of this tri- 
lemma, and on this horn he cruelly im- 
pales himself in the spresence of the whole 
country. For surely the President falls 
greatly below the dignities of his high office, 
and misses the proprieties of a graceful abdi- 
cation, when he complicates his‘words of re- 
treat with solid considerations of personal 
emolument, and with an elaborate plea for a 
third term of service un‘er certain extraordi- 
nary circumstances. The country does not 
need to be reminded, especially at this time, 
when his salary has been doubled, of the pe- 

cuniary and personal sacrifices made by 


General Grant in resigning the office of Gen 





eral of the Army to assume that of the Presi- 
dency. For to be reminded of such matters 
in a moment like this can but bring back to 
the minds of the people the very low and 
mercenary theory of public duty announced 
by the friends of General Grant at the 
threshold of his political career as a reason 
why he should be indulged with at least 
two terms. It is known that when formal 
negotiations were first opened with him by 
the Republican managers for the purpose of 
securing his acceptance of the Republican 
nomination, the only difficulties which at- 
tended the negotiation arose from the money 
value of the life estate which the General had 
in the office created for him at the head of the 
army, as compared with the transient emolu- 
ments of the Presidential chair. Colonel Forney 
has told us how General Grant received the 
formal suggestion of his name in connection 
with the Presidency when in 1868, with a 
view of “sounding ” him, that suggestion was 
first put by the Washington Daily Chronicle in 
a shape which “ meant business,” and which 
was formally brought to the General’s notice 
by General Rawlins, with a view to an 
answer. Reciting the upshot of that negotia- 
tion four years afterwards, when the question 
of the second term beganto be mooted, Colonel 
Forney wrote as follows in the Washington 
Sunday Chronicle of February 25th, 1872: 
“When Rawlins came back from General 
Grant with the editorial, he told us with great 
emphasis : ‘General Grant does not want to 
be President. He thinks the Republican 
Party may need him, and he believes as their 
candidate he can be elected and re-elected; but,’ 
said Rawlins, ‘ what is to become of him after 
his second Presidential term? What, indeed, 
during his Administration? He is now receiv- 
ing from $17,000 to $20,000 a year as General 
of the Armies of the Republic—a life salary. 
To go into the Presidency at $25,000 a year 
for eight years is, perhaps, to gain more fame, 
but what is to become of him at the end of his 
Presidency ? He is not a politician. He does 
not aspire to the place. Eight years from the 
4th of March, 1869, he will be about fifty-six 
years old. Of course, he must spend his 
salary as President. England, with her 
Wellington, her Nelson, and her other heroes on 
land and sea, has never hesitated to enrich and 
ennoble them through all their posterity.’ ”’ 

It seems little less than a public scandal that 
the President should now recall these well- 
nigh forgotten negotiations and give them a 
fresh currency by writing as follows upon the 
“ sacrifice’ he made in accepting the Presi- 
dency of the United States: “In the first 
place, I never sought the office for a second, 
nor even for a first, nomination. To the first 
I was called from a life position—one created by 
Congress expressly for me for supposed ser- 
vices rendered to the Republic. The position vaca- 
ted I liked. It would have been most agreeable 
to me to have. retained it until such time 
as Congress might have consented to my re- 
tirement with ihe 1an’: and a portion of the 
emoluments which J so much needed, to a home 
where the balance 0: my days might be spent 
in peace and the e1j»\ ment of domestic quiet, 
relieved from the cares which have oppressed 
me so constantly now for fourteen years. But 
I was made to believe that the public good 
called me to make the sacrifice.” 

President Grant is not the first ruler who 
has showed himself unworthy of high office by 
the reasons given for renouncing it. Dante 
has damned for all time in his “ Inferno ” the 
recreant Pope Celestine V., who “made 
through cowardice the great refusal” of the 
Papal chair. Amurath IL. resigned the Turkish 
throne under the stress of a private sorrow, 
that he might the more freely plunge in the 
voluptuous pleasures of Magnesia. Charles 
V. renounced the cares of empire that he 
might betake himself to gastronomy and 
watch-making at the Monastery of Yuste. But 
President Grant, we fancy, is the first poten- 
tate who has accompanied his resignation of 
official honors with a profit and loss account 
of “sacrifices”? incurred by accepting them. 
When Cesar saw that he was doomed to pay 
with his life the forfeit of his ambition, it is 
written that he gathered his robes about him 
that he might at least fall with such dignity as 
became a Roman hero. If the Pennsylvania 
Republicans have played the part of Brutus, 
Cassius and Casca in the assault they made 
on the pretensions of our modern Cesar, it is 
to be regretted that in yielding to the storms of 
fate he could not have borrowed some lessons 
from the example of his illustrious prototype, 
while if he was merely celebrating a mock 
funeral, like that with which Charles V. anti- 
cipated the glories of beatification, just as 
little can we congratulate him on the taste 
displayed in ordering his own obsequies. 


THE GRAND MASONIC 
CELEBRATION. 


N Wednesday of last week took place an 
event which has been long looked for- 
ward to in Masonic circles in this city and 
State, and, indeed, throughout the entire 
Union, as one of unusual importance. We refer 
to the dedication of the Masonic Temple in 
this ciiy. It is.now some thirty-two years 
since the necessity for such a building as that 
which now adorns the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street began to be felt. In 
1843 the first subscription, a single dollar, was 





paid to the fund; and since that date the funds 





have steadily accumulated. In 1860 the Trus- 
tees were enabled to secure, at a cost of one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, that 
fine property at the corner of Grand and 
Crosby Streets. This, however, not proving 
quite suitable for the purpose intended, was 
disposed of in 1869 for one hundred and sixty- 
one thousand dollars, the funds being improved 
by the sale to the extent of some forty-one 
thousand do'lars. In 1873 a grand Masonic 
Fair was held, and from it was realized some 
fifty thousand dollars. On the 8th of June, 
1874, the corner-stone was laid with the most 
imposing cerenionies, and on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1872, little more than two years after the 
laying of the corner-stone, and nearly thirty 
years after the subscription of the first dollar, 
the cope-stone was hoisted into its’ place, and 
New York became possessed of, perhaps, the 
grandest Masonic Temple in the world. It was 
resolved that the dedication of the edifice 
should be conducted on a scale of unusual 
splendor and magnificence ; the preparations 
for the event have extended over two years, 
and on Wednesday, June 2d, New York wit- 
nessed the result. 

It is not to be denied that the affair was a 
complete and triumphant success. It was, per- 
haps, the grandest Masonic display ever made 
in the history of the craft. The morning was 
beautiful, and a gentle breeze tempered the 
rays of a hot June sun. The city put on its 
gayest attire ; business was in great part sus- 
pended in honor of the event ; and while man- 
hood in its nobler forms was seen on the 
streets below, beauty looked down and smiled 
approvingly from every window and from 
every balcony along the entire line of route. 
We have never seen a finer body of men ; and 
certainly, in point of numbers, there never 
was a more magnificent demonstration of Ma- 
sonic strength. The recent installation of the 
Prince of Wales as Grand Master of the Eng- 
lish Lodges only brought together ten thousand 
I'reemasons ; and certainly that was one of the 
most remarkable gatherings which have ever 
taken place under the auspices of the Order in 
the British Empire. On Wednesday not fewer 
than twenty-five thousand “ Free and Accepted 
Masons ” from different parts of the United 
States must have paraded these streets ; and, 
magnificent as was the “turn out,” it was not 
disproportionate to the strength of the Masonic 
body throughout the country. It has been 
estimated that there are, in the whole world, 
one million of Freemasons who have attained 
the rank of Master. If this estimate is correct, 
then there must be in the United States, at 
least, one-half the Master Masons in the world. 
In the State of New York alone there are not 
fewer than ninety-one thousand Freemasons 
—a number which exceeds the combined 
strengtn of all the Lodges of England. To one 
accustomed to such demonstrations in the Old 
World, there was wanting much of the mate- 
rial pomp and aristocratic paraphernalia 
there deemed indispensable ; but the absence of 
these did not detract from the dignity and im- 
posing character of the solemnity ; and it was 
felt by all that everything was in fine keep- 
ing with the simplicity of our Republican 
institutions. 

The Masonic Fraternity of the United States, 
and particularly of New York, are to be con- 
gratulated on the splendid success which at- 
tended the dedicatory services of Wednesday. 
It will be remembered as a “ white day” in 
the future history of American Masonry. It 
will give a new and vigorous impulse to the 
entire body ; aid the presumption is, that the 
successes of the past, great and wonderful as 
they have been, will be completely eclipsed by 
the successes of the future. It was impossible, 
as we looked on that magnificent gathering 
and contemplated the fine lines and massive 
proportions of that stately edifice, not to re- 
flect on the wonderfully altered condition of 
things since 1825 and 1830, when Masonry 
was virtually proscribed in this State. There 
are men still living who took part in those 
stormy times, although most of them have 
since gone to their rest. Some of us remem- 
ber the terrible excitement which followed on 
the disappearance of Morgan ; and the fierce 
anti-Masonic crusade led by Seward, Weed 
and the rest, with all its terrible secrets, with 
all its glory and all its shame, will never be 
obliterated from the pages of history. Hap- 
pier times have dawned upon us all. In the 
enjoyment of a purer light and a higher lib- 
erty, it is only magnanimous to forget and to 
forgive. Bitter memories, no doubt, will re- 
main, and the record of wrongs done will 
never be wiped out; but the antagonisms of 
those tempestuous times are dead, nor are 
they likely ever again to disturb tbe peace of 
the Republic. Fifty years ago, who could 
have imagined that the Summer of 1875 
should witness in New York city two such 
imposing celebrations as those which we have 
witnessed—the installation of a Roman Car- 
dinal and the dedication of a Masonic Temple 
with all the necessary accompanying demon- 
strations? Whocould have foreseen that such 
events should take place, not only without 
giving any occasion for violence, but to 
the delight and satisfaction of the populace? 
They have taken place ; and they furnish the 
best possible evidence of our increasing wis- 
dom and of our ripening liberty. 

Masonry, it is manifest, is destined to have 
a great future in the United States. It is now 
one hundred and forty-five years since the 
first Lodge was established in Boston. At 
first the growth of the Fraternity was not 





rapid ; but latterly, from a variety of concur- 
rent causes, it has grown and prospered 
amazingly. In the Catholic countries of Eu- 
rope it is hindered and kept down by the 
power of the Church. Here, however, it is 
free and untrammeled. It is subject to no 
inconveniences, to no pains, no penalties Its 
mission is pure and noble ; and, therefore, in 
spite of the afresh-repeaied anathemas of 
Rome, men wish it god-speed. It interferes 
not with politics ; it meddles not with reli- 
gion. By the State and by the Church it is 
therefore left alone. We have studiously 
avoided in this article all’ discussion as to the 
merits or demerits of Freemasonry as an or. 
ganized institution. It is enough for us te 
know that it is based upon the religion of 
Jesus, that it has never allied itself against 
human liberty, that it seeks to advance the 
moral and piysical wellbeing of the race, and 
that its watchword is— Charity. 





THE WHISKY RING. 


HE Whisky Ring is an eld institution. For 
ten years it has been powerful with the 
Republican Party and with the office-holders. 
Previously to July 20th, 1868, the tax on 
whisky was two dollars a gallon, and we have 
the word of Columbus Delano, in his official 
report as Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for the year 1869, that the Government did 
not collect “a tenth part of its tax on distilled 
spirits.”’ This is also shown by the facts that 
the Government, during the fiscal year 1868 
collected the tax on only 6,709,546 gallons, 
while in 1869, when the tax was reduced 
from two dollars a gallon to fifty cents, the 
quantity paying the tax increased to 62,092,417 
gallons, or nine times as many gallons as paid 
tax the previous year. We are willing to ad- 
mit that in a country so-extensive as ours a 
tax of two dollars a gallon on whisky cannot 
be collected, even though the men appointed to 
collect it were much more honest and efficient 
than they are. The tax, as it now stands, be- 
ing ninety cents a gallon, can and ought to be 
collected. France and Great Britain, nations 
having a smaller population than the United 
States, derive each of them a revenue of up- 
wards of seventy million dollars from excise 
duties on spirits, while we get only forty-four 
million dollars. Our liquors have the repu- 
tation of being much worse than those of 
France and England, and they certainly come 
no cheaper to the consumer. 

Let us try and ascertain what is the annual 
consumption of distilled spirits in the United 
States, which, when contrasted with the con- 
sumption as returned by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, will enable us to form some 
idea of the extent to which the Government 
has been defrauded. By the census of 1860, 
the amount of distilled spirits produced in 
this country was 90,000,000 gallons, of which 
not more than two per cent. was exported. 
It is fair to presume that the imposition of 
taxes has reduced the consumption. and there 
is also a falling off in the use of spirits for 
purposes other than drinking. The census of 
1870 gives no information as to the quantity 
of spirits manufactured. In his annual report 
for 1869, Mr. Delano estimated the annual 
consumption at not less than 80,000,000 gal- 
lons, and in 1870 he again estimated it at 
from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 gallons. Finally 
the official reports of the Internal Revenue 
Commissioners for 1870 show the manufac- 
ture during that year of 71,337,099 gallons of 
spirits distilled from grain, which either went 
directly into consumption after payment ofthe 
tux, or were placed in bonded warehouses. 
After a careful consideration of such informa- 
tion as we have been able to command, we 
have come to the conclusion that in 1870 the 
consumption of distilled spirits, not counting 
spirits distilled from fruit, was about seventy- 
five million gallons. We have quoted our au- 
thorities, and if the reader does not accept 
our conclusion, he is at liberty to make one 
for himself, which will probably be larger 
than the one we have given. 

The next point to which we invite attention 
is the steady growth of the country in popula- 
tion. Unfortunately the growth of the country 
in population is attended by a corresponding 
increase in the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors, and this is especially the case since 
the short-sighted efforts which the Prohibition- 
ists have made to suppress drinking by law. 
Whatever effects may have followed the first 
imposition of the whisky tax. they do not in- 
tertere with our argument, since we take the 
year 1870 as a starting-point. when whisky 
had already been taxed for several years, A 
tax on whisky undoubtedly encourages the 
consumption of malt liquors, and is in that re- 
spect beneficial. Congress has been sensible 
enough to recognize the fact, and has taxed ale 
and beer very lightly, while Great Britain 
imposes no tax at allon malt liquors. Since 
1870. however, the consumption of malt 
liquors in the United States shows no extra- 
ordinary increase, and we shall without further 
comment take it for granted that from July 
Ist, 1869, to July Ist, 1874, the population of 
the country has increased twelve and a half 
per cent., and that the increase in the con- 
sumption of liquors has been in the same ratio. 
In making this assumption, we really take 
nothing for granted. Once grant that our 
supposition is just as we hold it to be, and the 
enormity of the frauds committed by the 
Whisky Ring will be immediately apparent. 
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The following table gives the annual taxable 
production of distilled spirits in the United 
States for five years, as shown by the Internal 
Revenue reports, contrasted with the annual 
home consumption of British spirits for a like 
period as shown by the excise duties collected. 
In the column showing the production of the 
United States, instead of a progressive in- 
crease, corresponding with the growth of the 
country in population, which would have 
given a production of nearly eighty million 
gallons for 1874, we find a falling off from the 
figures of 1870, and we well know that the 
figures for the year 1875, ending with this 
month, will make a still worse exhibit. - The 
home consumption of Great Evitain. on the 
contrary, shows a steady and uninterrupted 
increase, corresponding with the growth of 
population and the prosperity of the trade : 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF TAXED Spirits. 


Unitrep States. 
Gallons. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Year. Gallons. 
1869.... 21,941,779 


Year. 












1,337,099 


There is only one way to account for the re- 
markable contrast in these columns of figures. 
There is no eseape from the conclusion that in 
Great Pritain the tax has been honestly col- 
lected, while in the United States the Treasury 
has been systematically swindled. 





THE CENSUS. 


N 1865, it will be remembered, a great out- 
ery was made that, for political purposes, 
an under-enumeration of this city’s population 
took place at the taking of the census. We 
are ten years older now. The census is again 
being taken under State authority, and as we 
are not in the midst of political excitement, 
where a certain amount of population can 
affect the political status of this or that Con- 
gress, one would suppose that this time, at 
least, the metropolis of America would have 
a fair show in the exact computation of its in- 
habitants. As we have taken special pains to 
investigate this matter. we must publicly ex- 
press our fears that again this time we are to 
be cheated out of our correct population. And 
our fears are shared by the very gentlemen 
who have been requested to act as supervi- 
sors in this city. Weare candid in saying that 
political manceuvres have nothing at all to do 
with it, and that the cause of it all lies in the 
ignorance of those framing our laws and of 
those charged with controlling the census 
machinery. 

To begin with, the blanks given to the 
enumerators are the same as those used ten 
years ago, as if this world of ours had made 
no progress in the science of statistics ; and, 
furthermore, they are based entirely upon the 
idea that the whole State is composed of vil- 
lages and hamlets, without the least possible 
regard being had to the requirements of a 
well-organized and large city. As the enume- 
rator only fills up the political columns of his 
blank, he cannot even take the number of a 
house where he gets his information, as no 
column is provided for it. The importance of 
this will at once be understood when it is 
remembered that should the enumerator make 
a mistake, it will be simply impossible to cor- 
rect it. But let us go further. Who are to 
correct the errors? The supervisors? They 
will tell yon that there exists no law giving 
them authority to control or regulate the 
work of the ecnumerators. The latter report 
directly to the Secretary of State at Albany, 
and are totally independent of the supervisors. 
These gentlemen are more ornamental than 
useful, not by any fault of their own, but ow- 
ing to the clumsy manner in which the census 
law has been enacted. They are ali disposed 
to help the enumerators, but authcritatively 
and legally they can do nothing. Hence there 
is virtually no check on the enumerators. 
They must complete their work on the 30th 
of June, when each of them will be ready to 
draw his ninety dollars. Were these men 
paid by the piece, or, in other words, were 
they to receive so many cents for each name, 
it is but natural that, all other qualities being 
equal, they would get more names than those 
who do such work at $3 per day. The men 
who do the work of enumerating, we assure 
our readers, need watching, if we are at all 
disposed to give the city credit for what is 
due her. But the law does not authorize any- 
body to do it, and men drawn from the army 
of unemployed politicians now are engaged in 
performing one of the most important admin- 
istrative duties that ever falls to the lot of offi- 
cials. As asupervisor remarked the other day, 
“we are like trustees of a charitable society 
without being able to be of much use.” There 
are a few high-toned gentlemen appointed as 
supervisors ; and we would not be surprised 
if they were to resign their thankless appoint- 
ment, as they do not want to be held responsi- 
ble for work that must necessarily be full of 
blunders from beginning to end. 

And thus we go on from one year to an- 
other, always active when some political 
mancuvre has to be forced through a con- 
vention or a Congress, but totally indifferent 
as to the very foundation of a nation’s pros- 
perity. viz., to know itself. To know what it 
is composed of, what it contains, what re- 
seurces are at its command, facts and figures 
upon wh‘ch to build experiments resulting in 


ters are regarded as of secondary importance. 
If they are attended to at all, they are only 
half done, not thoroughly, and hence when on 
the Ist of July we are told that our city has 
only a million of inhabitants, we must be con- 
tent and ask no more qustions, for the census 
is finished. Let us hope that during the next 
ten years some able statisticians will put their 
heads together and frame a census law in ac- 
cordance with advanced civilization, permit- 
ting no man to be appointed enumerator unless 
he has passed a satistactory examination ; then 
let separate blanks be prepared for cities over 
and under 500,000 inhabitants, and let able 
salaried supervisors be appointed, having cer- 
tiin powers, to whom the enumerators must 
report every day at the conclusion of their 
labors. Then let the corrections be made day 
after day, and let the enumerator be sent 
back until the information sought for.has been 
obtained. Let the returns thus obtained first 
be made out in toto in the place where the 
census has been concluded, and the official re- 
turns then be sent to Albany. No communi- 
cation should be had directly between the 
Secretary of State and the enumerator. The 
supervisor should not be a figurehead, as he 
is now, and the widest scope should be given 
to our savans to suggest whatever in the 
shape of statistical information is required. 
As the law stands now, with a want of re- 
sponsibility everywhere, and all the power in 
the hands of an illiterate, hungry class of poli- 
ticians, the census of 1875 will be simply a 
farce. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR ‘WEEK 
ENDING JUNE 5, 1875. 
Monday..... . (Holiday.) ! Thursday....11614 @ 1167% 


Tuesday .....116'4 @ 11614 | Friday @ 117'5 
Wed nesday. ..1163, @ 11654 | Saturday.... 11674 @ 117}, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Mr. Tennyson is said to have derived from the 
transit of Venus a simile in his forthcoming drama. 
Poets, like editors, must now keep up with the news 
of the day. 

THe IMMIGRANTS who arrived at Castle Garden 
from January Ist to June Ist numbered 37,305— 
19,418 less than during the corresponding period 
last year. 

THE PEor.e, says the Milwaukee News, are de- 
termined to have honest and good government, 
and those who estrange the honest body of inde- 
pendent voters are the enemies of the people. 


Tue VerpicT of the coroner’s jury in the case of 
the victims of the Holyoke church burning lays 
the blame on the constructors of the building. But 
the latter will probably escape any other penalty, 
as usual in similar cases. 


Puncu ruled off the course in advance all jokes 
about Galopin, who won the Derby on the 26th 
ult. It might have done as inuch for Spinaway, who 
won the Oaks Stakes on May 28th. Had we a 
Punch: among us, it would have given a similar 
warning against any temptation to count in the 
Hundredth Day of the Tilton-Beecher Trial as a 
centennial. 


THE AMERICAN RiFLE Team sailed on Saturday, 
June 5th, for Ireland. All their countrymen hope 
that their last victory at Creedmoor may be re- 
peated at Dollymount. . At least it may be ex- 
pected that they will equal their old score, so that 
if the Irish team should surpass it, the result will 
be @n Irish triumph rather than an American 
defeat. 

THe APPROACHING COLLEGE Ree@atra at Sara- 
toga is stimulating already the oarsmen of the 
fourteen college crews who are to participate in 
it t» the utmost exertions in the way of prepara- 
tion. From the fine points exhibited by the Co- 
lumbia crew, now in practice on Harlem River, it 
will manifestly be no easy task to wrest the cham- 
pionship from them. 


Lawyens in the case of Tilton vs. Beecher, histori- 
cal writers, and even writers of novels and plays, 
would do well to remember Matthew Arnold's re- 
mark, applied by him especially to commentators 
upon tle gospels: That a theory has superior vigor 
and rigor does not prove it to be the right account 
how a thing happened ; things do not generally hap- 
pen with vigor and rigor. 


WENDELL Puit.irs told a ‘Herald interviewer on 
the subject of the President’s third-term letter: ‘I 
like the letter. It does not change my judgment, 
however, which is that, all things considered, Grant 
is emphatically the man for the next President. 
am certain that under no other man can the Repub- 
lican Party hope for success.’’ Next to Grant, Mr. 
Phillips’s choice would be, he said, Ben Butler. 


Rerors is the order of the day ; but the vigorous 
retrenchment exemplified by the Dock Commis- 
sioners in reducing annual expenditures $72,500 by 
cutting down salaries and decreasing the number of 
officers may be approved, under present cireum- 
stances, without making our citizens forget that the 
advantages of substantial docks along the river- 
front of New York city would be incalculable, at 
almost any cost. 

Ir THE OnIO REPUBLICAN CONVENTION handled 
very tenderly the money question, there was at 
least no evasion or subterfuge in its treatinent of 
the third-term question. Its condemnation of such 
violation of a ‘‘ fundamental rule in the unwrit- 
ten law of the Republic’ asthe attempt to give any 
President a third term of service was unqualified, 
and worthy of imitation by other Republican Con- 
ventions yet to be held. 


For THE BENeFiT of a studious correspondent 
who complains that newspaper editors do not give 
news enough about the results of modern philosoph- 
ical thought and research, but confine themselves 





givat it” rovements, all these important mat- 


to reporting current gossip about topics of ephem- 





eral interest, we reproduce this ponderous sentence 
quoted by the North American Review as summing 
up Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of evolution: 
“ Evolution is anintegration of matter and concomit- 
ant dissipation of motion, during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite incoherant homogeneity to 
a definite coherent heterogeneity, and during which 
the retaincd motion undergoes a parallel transfor- 
mation.’’ Comment would be superfluous. 


German Honors To AMERICAN ScHonars.—The 
Emperor William of Germany has just honored him- 
self by honoring two distinguished Americans. He 
has conferred the order of Civil Merit on the Hon. 
George Bancroft the historian, and on Henry W. 
Longfellow the : oet. Weare pleased with this re- 
cognition of American literature in the persons of 
two of its most illustrious representatives. 


BENJAMIN DisRAEvI.--It is now stated, on what 
seems good authority, that at the close of the pre- 
sent session of Parliament, Premier Disraeli will re- 
tire from active life. Age and increasing infirmity 
are said to be the cause. After all, there are not 
many Palmerstons now in England. Mr. Disraeli is 
in his seventieth year. At the age of seventy-one 
Lord Palmerston became Prime Minister for the 
first time, and ruled England for ten years. 


Tur AFFIDAVIT OF INGERSOLL in the civil suit 
against William M. Tweed has convinced grumblers 
that Governor Tilden knew well what he was about 
when he pardoned the quondam associate of the 
‘*Ring Thieves.’? The institution of suits against 
the estates of the Sweeny brothers, and against the 
estate of the late James Watson, open already a 
prospect thata portion ofthe Ring’s ill-gotten gains 
may yet be disgorged for the benefit of the city. 


REverRDY Jonson thus emphatically concludes 
his stinging letter to the Herald about President 
Grant's views on the third-term question: ‘ The 
President, indeed, so far as he is personally con- 
cerned, scem3 to regard it as a mere matter of 
dollars and cents; and it may perhaps be legiti- 
mately inferred that if the salary which he now re- 
ceives should be secured to him asa retiring pension 
he would gladly leave the office at the end of his 
present term and return to that home ‘ where the 
balance of his days might be spent in peace and the 
enjoyment of domestic quiet,’ and without any ap 
prehension that the peace and safety of the country 
are not as safe in the hands of his successor as they 
had been in his own, and this belief I have no doubt 
the public will fully share.” 


VicE-PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE THrRp-TeERM.— 
A correspondent of the Tribune has been inter- 
viewing Vice-President Wilson. The Vice-Presi- 
dent was, as usual, frank, pleased to be interviewed 
and not unwilling to express his opinions. As was 
to be expected, he is not at all pleased with his 
party—neither with their doings nor their prospects. 
With the third-term letter of President Grant he is 
much dissatisfied. It is not his opinion that General 
Grant, however anxious he may be for office, can 
be elected for the third term. So far from that, he 
thinks that the third term is not to be counted 
among the possibilities of the coming century, no 
matter who may seek the distinction. The Vice- 
President did not go so far as to name his candi- 
date. It is evident, however, that he is in sympa- 
thy with the Trumbull and Schurz party. It is 
gratifying to find such a man as Vice-President 
Wilson, in spite of the delicacy of his position, 
boldly speaking out the truth that is in him. His 
free bold utterances will cause a flutter in some 
quarters. The Vice-President longs for a reunion 
of the Republican Party, and the gathering to- 


gether into one solid body of all the scattered 


members. We question much whether this is now 
on the list of early possibilities. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION AT CHI- 
caGo.—The National Temperance Convention is 
now in session in Chicago. It is not known what 
good results may flow from the combined wisdom 
of the advocates of the cause of temperance. Pity 
it is that temperance advocates in the past have 
shown so little knowledge of the disease which they 
seek to cure, and so small a mastery of the means 
by which the cure is to be effected. In the cause 
of temperance much precious time has been spent, 
and not a little money wasted. After all these 
years of toil and sacrifice, what has been accom- 
plished? Comparatively little. In many instances 
the friends of temperance have defeated the cause 
which they have so much at heart by their folly 
and their intolerance. Repressive legislation will 
never uproot the great evil of intemperance. We 
give the advocates of temperance all praise for good 
intention and indefatigable industry ; but we look 
to this Chicago Convention for some sensible, prac- 
tical suggestions which shall tend to produce a 


widespread conviction that the too liberal use of 


ardent spirits is sapping the foundation of the 
moral and physical health of the community. It is 
well to punish whisky frauds ; it is well to make the 
Sabbath-school a temperance agent; it is well to 
make inquiries into the effects of strong drink, and 
to publish reports; but something more is needed 
—something more practical, tangible, direct. We 
await the wisdom of the Convention. 


OreNING Day aT JEROME PARK.—Saturday last 
was opening day at Jerome Park. The day was, as 
usual, looked ‘orward to with much interest, and in 
many instances with high hopes. Expectation was 
not disappointed. The day was hot, but a gentle 
breeze which played all day long prevented the heat 
from being intolerable. ‘The attendance, as usual, 
was large. The road from the city was crowded 
from an early hour. The Grand Stand presented a 
gay and animated appearance; and the grounds 
around the Club House looked like a fairy scene, 
The racing, as the racing generally is at Jerome 
Park, was ofa high order of excellence; and the 
poolsellers to all appearance did a brisk trade. 
This year an important change has been introduced 
at the Jerome race-course. In previous years 
there were but two racing days in the week. The 
interval between the racing days was felt to 
be long ; and not a few were of opinion that the in- 
terest taken in the races wea in consequence con- 


siderably diminished. This season, it has been ar- 
ranged, there will be three racing days in the week 
in place of two. Itis hoped that the change will 
work beneficially. More than two hundred horses 
are now stabled at Jerome Park ; and as one or two 
first-class race; may be counted upon each day, it is 
confidently expected that this meeting will be one 
of the most brilliant in the annals of the American 
Jockey Club. Success is the only proper reward 
for such enterprise ; and success, we trust, will not 
be wanting. 

THE PRESs AND THE Toric oF THE Day.—We 
select from Republican, Democratic and Independ- 
ent journals a few typical comments on President 
Grant’s extraordinary third-term letter. Those of 
the Republican press are characterized by signifi- 
cant aiversity of opinion. The Hudson (N. Y.) 
Sier says: ‘‘We point to the President's letter 
with pleasure, regretting only that it was not writ- 
ten ten months ago.’ The Toledo Blade thinks 
that ‘the letter of the President wili relieve the 
Republican Party of allembarrassment, and silence 
effectually the enemies who have urged against 
him his alleged desire for renomination.’ The 
Hartford Post is ‘‘ glad to see that while the Presi- 
dent has consented to speak and lay this third- 
term ghost once and for ever, he does not so far 
lose his head as to deny to the people the liberty 
of choice, now and in the future—a discretion of 
which they can be deprived only by a change of 
the Constitution.” The Lockport (N. Y.) Journal 
“‘would have preferred that the Pres dent, when 
he did break silence on this question, should not 
only declare himse f not a candidate, but that he 
should have put forth a principle or provided a 
plank for a Republican platform on which all Re- 
publicans can stand.”’ The Utica Hera'd declares 
that “the letter of President Grant does not slay 
this spectre which has stalked into the polities of 
the United States. On the contrary, it gives to it 
all the tangibility, all the actual existence, and all 
the real strength which the President insists that it 
never possessed. It declares in the boldest and 
plainest language that the Chief Executive of the 
United States recognizes the existence of no law, 
no principle as binding, and as sacred as written 
law, that can intervene between him and a third 
occupancy of the Presidential chair. He talks 
about pecuniary sacrifices to become President, 
thus belittling the office and its duties. He ques- 
tions the right of conventions to refuse a third term 
except by the process of a constitutional amend- 
ment. He has not worthily crowned a Presidential 
career which might have e:ded i: a far different 
feeling towards it and him, if this question had been 
met promptly and had been met differently. Penn- 
sylvania spoke none too soon. Ohio cannot now 
shrink from a duty which the President, as well as 
the people, has made imperative. New York can- 
not again refuse to teach the President a lesson in 
the fundamental law of the Republic."* The Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle savs: ‘* The explana- 
tion has been made, and it is not satisfactory. The 
third-term issue will now be regavde:] as squarely 
made. There will be Republicans for it, but the great 
mass of the party will be againstit. So much for Re- 
publican opinions of varying shales.” Now forthe 
comments of Demceratic and Independent journals. 
The Boston Post (Democrat) affirms that ‘‘ no one 
who intelligently reads this letter can say that it 
meets the c..se, or deny that, according to the in- 
terpretation of common sense, it was concocted 
for any other purpose than to confuse it and leave 
the field as open as before.’’? The New York World 
(Democrat) says: ‘‘ The one chance he (the Presi- 
dent) has, depends upon the public belief that he has 
not solicited or intrigued for a renomination. This let- 
ler, which purports to be a resignation, is not so in 
fact. The saving clause in it enables him to push 
these pretensions whenever he chooses, which 
means if and whenever he sees a possibility of 
success for them.’’ The Utica Observer (Demo- 
crat) believes that ‘‘no shadowy danger menaces 
the Republic. We had hoped against hope that 
the President wou'd be forced by the united de- 
mands of friends and foes to abandon his scheme 
for perpetuating his power. But he answers with 
insolent defiance the first authoritative utterance of 
a convention of his own party. He curbs his ambi- 
tion by no precedent. He tramples on the unwrit- 
ten law of the land. Intoxicated by success, he 
defies the right of any representative body to ‘ re- 
strict by resolution’ his wild ambition.”” According 
to the Troy Press (Democrat), ‘‘ This letter serves 
to confirm the allegation that Grant desires a third 
term. He states that he does not want it any more 
than he did the first term, which surely means that 
he wants it fully as much. Let the people only 
give, and he will so far sacrifice ‘ his feelings’ as to 
take, contrary to his own wishes, all that he can 
get. It all depends now upon the people. Grant 
will be resigned to their unlimited ge erosity, 
Still there is little danger of Grant’s being re- 
elected. The cloven foot was visible long ago, and 
the minds of the masses have been made up ad- 
versely to any project that defies the wise and sate 
precedent which the patriotic statesmen of the pa-t 
have established.”” The Cincinnati Commercial 
(Independent) says: ‘‘It is plain that Grant has 
not the least scruple as to the number of terms - 
that he plants himse!! upon the Constitution as it is, 
and warns us that one may need more than two 
terins, and have imperative reasons for making te 
‘sacrifice’ a third time—that he looks to a third 
term as he did to a second term, and that the time 
has come when his party must go for him or 
against him on the question of the succession.’’ 
The Boston Globe (Independent) believes ‘ that 
the President would like to hold the office if he 
could. He feels that, having lo&t a life-positio 
when he left that of General of the Army, to go up 
higher in respons? to the people’s demand, he 
ought to hold on to what le has so long as he can. 
Now he finds that it must go, and he is resigned to 
fate.’ The Cincinnati Enquirer (Democrat)thinks 
“the President could not have written a letter more 
palpably a bid for a renomination.” The Courier 
des Etats-Unis (Impartial) infers that “ until the 
Constitution is amended, Mr. Grant sees no reason 
why he should not be re-elected as often as the case 
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’—SAVING A MAIL-BAG ON BOARD THE ‘‘ QUEEN OF THE BAY,”’ 


TRIESTE, AUSTRIA.—INAUGURATION OF THE MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF MAXIMILIAN, 
A SCILLY PACKET. 
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CONFEDERATE MONUMENT UNVAILED 
AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


HIS beautiful testimonial to the memory of a 

host of noble men who fell during the Rebellion 
upon the side of the South was unvailed on the 
24th of May last, with ceremonies of particular in- 
terest. General Joseph E. Johnston was marshal 
of the large civic and military procession, assisted 
by General Robert H. Anderson, and the Hon. 
Julian Hartridge was the orator. 


The monument was surrounded on three sides by 
the military. The Hussars and Chatham Artillery 
occupied the right, the First Regiment the front, 
and the Guards’ Battalion the left; within this in- 
closure the members of the Ladies’ Memorial Asso- 
ciation were placed. 

On the left of the monument a stand had been 
erected, upon which could be seen the dignified 
form of General Gilmer, Rev. Mr. Wynn, Hon. 
Julian Hartridge. Captain Mercer, of the Republi- 
can Blues, and Walter G. Charlton, of the Chatham 
Artillery. 

Gen. Gilmer announced the proceedings opened 
with prayer. Rev. Mr. Wynn made a fervent 
appeal to the Throne of Grace, after which Hon. 
Julian Hartridge addressed the vast assemblage. 

The monument, being unvailed, was saluted with 
thirteen guns by the Chatham Artillery, after which 
the procession was reformed, and started on the 
return march, 

The monument stands 50 feet high, on a terrace 
of earthwork 8 feet above the ordinary level, 
giving a total height of about 58 feet. The main 
body is made of Nova Scotia sandstone, the figures 
being of Carrara marble. The earth-terrace covers 
an area of 40 feet square, and is surrounded with a 
coping made of Montreal limestone, the base of the 
monument being reached by a flight of steps on 
each face, made of the same material. The pedes- 
tals on each of the corners stand free of the monu- 
ment, and each support a life-size marble statue of 
a soldier on duty. The front panel on the first 
stage shows a life-sized female figure of the ‘‘ Pros- 
trate South.’? That on the right contains the fol- 
lowing words : ‘‘ To the Confederate Dead, 1861-65.” 
On the left, the following quotation from Ezekiel : 
** Come from the four winds, O Breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, that they may live.”” The back 
panel i3 without inscription. Cornices surmount 
the panels, enriched with urns, military trophies, 
ete., carved in bold relief. ‘The next stage shows 
an open canopy, supported on four columns. In 
the centre stands a life-sized. Carrara figure of 
* Silence ’’; the right hand imposing the silence, 
and the left holding an inveried torch, symbolical 
of the extinction of life. Then follows another 
stage of stonework, with carved columns, panels, 
etc., supporting a solid molded pedestal for the re- 
ception of a crowning figure, which is a colossal 
statue of the ‘ Resurrection’? or ‘* Judgment.” 
This figure is cut from a solid block of Carrara 
marble, is 8 feet high, and holds in the right hand a 
trumpet, and in the left a scroll. 


CAPTURE OF GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


ENERAL PHILIP H. SHERIDAN, the gallant 
cavalry officer, who has passed through so 
many perilous adventures, not only on the field of 
battle, but in the drawing-rooms of polite society, 
has been captured at last. He has withstood the 
shot of the enemy, the onslaught of a portion of 
the press, and the manceuvres of match-making 
mammas, to fall a willing victim to the witchery of 
youth and beauty. 

He had so long resisted efforts made to draw him 
into a matrimonial engagement, that many began 
to think he was so wedded to his profession that 
his country was to be his only bride. To the 
disappointment of many an anticipating maiden, 
and the despair of many a hopeful matron, he has 
at last selected his bride and his mother-in-law. 

The lady upon whom his choice has fallen is Miss 
Irene Rucker, second daughter of General D. H. 
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Rucker, Assistant Quartermaster United States 
Army, and at present attached to General Sheri- 
dan’s staff. She is a lady of many accomplish- 
ments and considerable personal attractions. She 
is not half the age of the General, who is now in 
his forty-fourth year. 

| The marriage took place at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, on Wabash Avenue, Chicago, on 
Thursday evening, June 3d. The ceremony was 
| performed by Right Rev. Thomas Foley, Catholic 
| Bishop of the Diocese of Chicago. Unlike many 
alliances wherein the parties interested occupy 
such prominent positions, this was one in which 
| both of the parties have, unquestionably, been 
| prompted by a genuine feeling of affection. 

| The wedding was devoid of all ostentatious dis- 





MLS. GENERAL SHERIDAN, née RUCKER. 





play. Only a few relatives and very intimate friends 
were invited to witness the ceremony, but among 


| 


those present were many of the eminent soldiers | 


who have shared with General Sheridan the dan- 
gers of the battle-field. 

The trousseau provided for Mrs. General Sheridan 
was very elaborate in design, although subdued in 
color, the opera-dress being probably the richest 
in the United States. The gifts were numerous and 
valuable and came from friends in all sections of the 
country. Many of the most valuable presents were 
from army officers. 

The General has purchased a home on Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, and it is to be hoped that happi- 
ness and peace will cluster around the home of the 
sturdy hero of the Shenandoah. 
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THE NEW STEAMER ‘“GERMANIC,”’ 
OF THE WHITE Star LINE, 


HE White Star Line of ocean steamships, sailing 
between this port and Liverpool, has become 
a great favorite with the traveling public. The 
Oceanic, which was the pioneer steamer of this line, 
first made its appearance in our waters in March, 
1871. Her model and construction differed some- 
what from the steamers we had been accustomed 
to, and at first caused considerable comment among 
parties interested in ocean navigation; but it was 
soon demonstrated that the innovations introduced 
by the builders of this steamer were decided im> 
provements, and the White Star Line at once be- 
came popular. Since then additions have been 
made to the fleet, and it now numbers nine of the 
finest steamers that sail out of this port—the 
Oceanic, Baltic, Republic, Adriatic, Celtic, Gaelic, 
Belgic, Britannic and Germanic. 

These vessels were all built by Messrs. Harland 
& Wolff, of Belfast, and are constructed in the most 
substantial and elegant manner. Each steamer is 
divided into six water-tight compar.ments, by iron 
bulkheads extending from keelson to main deck, 
and in case of emergency these divisions can be 
flooded or pumped out at pleasure. ‘lhe engines 
are four-cylinder, or double compound, giving ad- 
ditional security, in case of any accident to the 
machinery, over the ordinary two-cylinder or com- 
pound engine. 

The comfort of first-class passengers is made a 
special feature by the managers. We give this 
week an illustration of the main-saloon, smoking- 
room, and promenade-deck of the steamer Ger- 
manic (Captain Kennedy), the latest addition to 
the line, which will afford a correct idea of the 
elegance and comfort for which these vessels are 
remarkable, 

The Germanic is 470 feet in length, 45 feet in 
bieadth, and 34 feet depth of hold. Her gross 
regi-tered tonnage is 5,008. She has accommoda- 
tions for 180 saloon and 1,100 steerage passengers. 

One of the distinctive features of the steamers of 
this line is the placing of the cabins and saloons in 
the centre of the vessel. The old-fashioned plan is 
to locate the saloon, surrounded by berths, in the 
extreme stern, where the passengers are subjected 
to the full pitch of the steamer, and annoyed by 
the noise of the machinery. By the plan adopted 
on the White Star Line the most comfortable locz- 
tion is secured, and the noise, heat and other in- 
conveniences arising from a close proximity to the 
machinery avoided. The main saloon of the Ger- 
manic is 52 feet 9 inches in length and 42 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, and has a very light and cheerful ap- 
pearance. ‘lhe floor is inlaid with polished oak, 
ebony and walnut, while white and gold and richly- 
polished maple are introduced into the paneling. 
A great improvement in saloon-fitting is introduced 
by the substitution of revolving arn:chairs for the 
old and inconvenient settee. There is ample 
accommodation for dining 200 persons. An open 
marble fireplace has taken the place of the unin- 
viting stove, and a well-selected bookcase and 
grand piano have not been omitted from the fur- 
uivurve of the apartment. Either as a dining, recre- 
ation or lounging-room, the saloon of the Germanic 
will satisfy the requirements of the most exacting. 
The ladies’ saloon is a cozy little spot 19 feet by 12, 
and is, like the main one, upholstered in red velvet. 
The smoking-room is admirably fitted up for the 
convenience of the lovers of the weed. 

The promenade deck is a lovely place to lounge 
away the hours on pleasant days, to watch the 


| ever-changing sea, or mingle in the social inter- 








course that always brightens an ocean voyage. 


WOMAN’S DRESS. 


y hea is what Mary Kyle Dallas says about it: 
i. ‘‘Take a man and pin three or four large table- 
cloths about him, fastened back with elastic and 
looped up with ribbons; drag all his own hair to 
the middle of his head and tie it tight, and hairpin 
on about five pounds of other hair and a big bow of 
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ribbon. Keep the front locks on pins all night and 
let them tickle his eyes all day; pinch his waist into 
a corset, and give him gloves a size too sma!l and 
shoes ditto, and a hat that will not stay on without 
a torturing elastic, and a frill to tickle his chin, and 
a litle lace vail to Llind his eyes whenever he goes 
out te walk, and he will know what woman’s dress 
is. My!” 


A SONG. 
By aA New WRITER. 


H! were I rich and mighty, 
With store of gems and gold, 
And you, a beggar at my gate, 
Lay. starving in the cold; 
I wonder~could I bear 
To leave you pining there? 


Or, if I were an angel; 

And you an earth born thing, 
Bescechiing me to touch you 

In rising with my wing; Ss 
I wonder should IT soar 
Aloft, nor heed you more? 


Oh, dear, if I were only 
A maiden cold and sweet, 
And you an humble lever. 
Sighed vainly at my fect; 
I wonder if my heart 
Would know no pain or smart? 


GRUMP’S PET. 

N a certain day in November, 1850, there 
meandered into the new mining camp of 
Painter Bar, State of California, an individ- 
ual who was instantly pronounced. all voices 

concurring, the ugliest manin the camp. The ad- 
jective ugly was applied to the man’s physiognomy 
alone ; but time sson gave the word, as applied to 
him, a far wider significance. In fact, the word 
was not at all equal to the requirements made of it, 
and this was probably what influenced the pre- 
fixing of numerous adjectives, sacred and profane, 
to this little word of four letters. 

The individual in question stated that he came 
from ‘‘no whar in pu’t’tiklar,’”’ and the savage, 
furtive glance that shot from his hyena-like eyes 
seemed to plainly indicate why the land of his 
origin was so ..definitely located. A badly broken 
nose failed to soften the expression of his eyes, a 
long, prominent, dull-red scar divided one of his 
cheeks, his mustache was not heavy enough to 
hide a hideous hare-lip, while a ragged beard, and 
head of stiff, bristly red hair, formed a setting 
which intensified rather than embellished the pecu- 
liarities we have noted. The first settlers, who 
seemed quite venerable and dignified, now that the 
camp was nearly a fortnight old, were in the habit 
of extending hospitality to all newcomers until 
these latter could build huts for themselves, but no 
one hastened to invite this beauty to partake of 
cracker, pork and lodging-place, and he finally be- 
took himself to the southerly side of a large rock, 
against which he placed a few boughs to break the 
wind. . 

The morning after his arrival, certain men missed 
provisions, and the ugly man was suspected, but so 
aeerenrns. as one miner mildly put it, was his 
aspect when even looked at inquiringly, that the 
bravest of the boys found excuse for not asking 
questions of the suspected man. 

“ Ain’t got no chum,” suggested Bozen, an ex- 
sailor, one day, after the crowd had done consider- 
able staring at this unpleasant object; ‘‘ ain’t got 
no chum, and’s lonesome—needs cheerin’ up.’’ So 
Bozen philanthropically staked a new claim near 
the stranger, apart from the main party. The next 
morning found him back on his old claim, and 
volunteering to every one the information that 
“stranger's a grump—a reg’lar grump.” From 
that time forth ‘*Grump ’’ was the only name by 
which the man was known. 

Time rolled on, and in the course of a month 
Painter Bar was mentioned as an old camp. It had 
its mining rules, its saloon, blacksmith-shop and 
faro-bank, like the proudest emp on the Run, and 
one could find there co 3, judges, doctors 
and squires by the dozen, be ides one deacon and 
a dominie or two. Still, the old inhabitants kept 
an open eye for newcomers, and displayed an 
open-hearted friendliness from whose example cer- 
tain Eastern cities might profit. 

But on one particular afternoon the estimable re- 
ception committee was put to its wit’s end. They 
were enjoying their otium cum dignitate on a rude 
bench in front of the saloon, when some one called 
attention to an unfamiliar form which leaned 
against a stunted tree a few rods off. 

It was of a short, loose-jointed young man, who 
seemed so thin and lean, that Black Tom ventured 
the opinion that ‘‘ that feller had better hold tight 
to the groun’, ter keep from fallin’ uppard:.” His 
eyes were colorless, his nose was enormous, his 
mouth hung wide open and then shut with a 
twitch as if its owner were eating flies, his chin 
seemed to have been entirely forgotten, and his 
thin hair was in color somewhere between sand 
and wud. Ashe leaned against the tree he afforded 
a fine opportunity for the study of acute and ob- 
tuse angles. His neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, 
back, knees and feet all described angles, and even 
the toes of his shocking boots deflected from the 
aorizortal in a most decided manner. 

*‘Somebody ort to go say sumthin’ to him,” 
said the colonel, who was reqognized as leader by 
the miners. 

‘Fact, colonel,’’ replied one of the men; “ but 
what’s a feller to say to sich a meanderin’ bone- 
yard ez that? Might ask him, fur perliteness sake, 
to take fust pick uv lots in a new buryin’-ground ; 
but then Perkins died last week, yur know.” 

“Bay somethin’, somebody,’ commanded the 
colonel, and as he spoke his eyes alighted on Slim 
Sam, who obediently stepped out to greet the new- 
comer. 

‘« Mister,” said Sam, producing a plug of tobacco, 
“‘hev a chaw?” 

“‘T don’t use tobacco,’’ languidly replied the 
man, and his answer was so unexpected that Sam 
precipitately retired. 

Then Black Tom advanced, and pleasantly asked,’ 
“ What’s yer fav’rit game, stranger?’ 

“ Blind man’s buff,’ replied the stranger. 

“‘What’s that?’ inquired Tom, blushing with 
shame at being compelled to display ignorance 
about games; “‘ anything like going it blind at 
poker ?”’ 

‘*Poker?—I don’t know what that is,’’ replied 
the youth. 

“ He’s from the country,” said the colonel, com- 
= eg: yp A an’ hesn’t hed the right schoolin’. 

’r’aps,”? continued the colonel, ‘he'd enjoy the 
cockfight at the saloon to-night—these country 
boys are pretty Well up on roosters. Ask him, 
Tom.” 

Tom put the question, and the party, in deep 
disgust, heard the man reply, “‘ No, thank you: I[ 
think 
other. 


' Took here,’ said the good-natured Bozen, 
‘the poor lubber’s all gone in amidships—see how 
flat his breadbasket is. I say, messmate,’’ con- 
tinued Bozen, with a roar, and a jerk of his thumb 
over his shoulder, ‘‘ come an’. splice the main- 
brace.” 

‘‘No, thank you,” answered the unreasonable 
stranger; ‘‘I don’t drink.” 

The boys looked incredulously at each other, 
while the colonel arose and paced the front of the 
saloon two or three times, looking greatly puzzicd. 
He finally stopped, and said: 

“The mizzavle rat isn’t fit to be out uv doors, 
an’ needs takin’ keer uv. Come here, feller,” 
called the colonel ; ‘‘ be kinder sociable—don’t 
stand there a gawpin’ at us ez ef we wuz a mena- 
gerie.”’ 

The youth approached slowly, stared through 
the crowd, and finally asked : 

‘Ts there any one here from Pawkin Centre ?”’ 

No one responded. 

“Some men went out to Californy from Pawkin 
Centre, and I didn’t know but some of ’em was 
here. 1 come from ther’ myself—my name’s Mix,” 
the.youth continued. 

‘*Meanin’ no disrespect to your dad,”’ said the 
colonel, ‘‘ Mr_Mix, Senior, ortn’t to hev let you 
come out here~you ain't strong enough—you’ll 
git fever ’n ager ’fore you’ve washed dirt half a 
day.” 

“T ain’t got no dad,” replied the stranger; 
‘‘leastways he run away ten years ago, an’ mother 
had a powerful hard time since a-bringin’ up the 

oung ’uns, an’ we thought | might help along a 

ig sight if I was out here.”’ 

The colonel was not what in the States would be 
calied a prayer-meeting man, but he looked stead- 
ily at the young man, and inwardly breathed a very 
earnest ‘* God have mercy on you all.’’. Then he 
came back to the more immediate present, and, 
looking about, asked : 

“Who's got sleepin’-room for this young man ?”’ 

“Thev,” quickly answered Grump, who had ap- 
proached, unnoticed, while the newcomer was 
being interviewed. 

Every one started, and Grump’s countenance 
did not gather amiability as he sneakingly noticed 
the general distrust. 

‘‘ Yer needn’t glare like that,’’ said he, savagely ; 
“‘T sed it, an’ I meanit. Gome along, youngster— 
it’s about the time I generally fry my pork.’? And 
the two beauties walked away together, while the 
crowd stared in speechless astonishment. 

‘“*He won’t make much out uy that boy, that’s 
one comfort,” said Black Tom, who had partially 
recovered from his wonder. ‘‘ You ken bet yer 
eye-teeth that his pockets wouldn’t pan out five 
dollars.”’ 

“Then what does he want uv him?” queried 
Slim Sam. 

‘* Somethin’ mean an’ underhand, for certain,’’ 
said the colonel, ‘‘and the boy must be purtected. 
And I hereby app’int this whole crowd to keep an 
eye on Grump, an’ see he don't make a slave of 
the boy, an’ don’t rob him of dust. An’ ] reckon 
I’ll take one of yer with me, an’ keep watch of 
the old rascal to-night. I don’t trust him wuth a 
durn.” 

‘that night the boys at the saloon wrinkled their 
brows iike unto animpecunious Committee of Ways 
and Means,as they vainly endeavored to surmise why 
Grump could want that young man asa lodger. Men 
who pursued whittling as an aid to reason made 
pecks of chips and shavings, and were no nearer a 
solution than when they began. There were a 
number of games played, but so great was the 
absentmindedness of the players, that several 
hardened scamps indulged in some most unscrupu- 
lous ‘stacking ’’ .of the cards without detection. 
But even one of these, after having dealt himself 
both bowers and the king, besides two aces, sud- 
denly imagined he had discovered Grump’s motive, 
and so earnest was he in exposing that nefarious 
wretch, that one of his opponents changed hands 
with him. Even the barkeeper mixed the bottles 
badly, and on one occasion, just as the boys were 
raising*their glasses, he metaphorically dashed the 
cup from their lips by a violent, ‘‘ I tell you what,” 
and an unsatisfactory theory. Finally the colonel 
arose. 

‘*Boys,’”’ said he, in the tone of a man whose 

mind is settled, ‘‘ ’tain’t’cos the youngster looked 
like lively comp'ny, fur he didn’t. ’Tain’t ’cos 
Grump wanted to do him a good turn, fur ’tain’t his 
style. Cons’kently, thar’s sumthin’ wrong. Tom, 
Il reckon I take you along.”” And Tom and the 
colonel departed. 
’ During the month which had elapsed since his 
advent, Grump had managed to build him a hut of 
the usual mining pattern, and the colonel and Tom 
stealthily examined its walls, front and rear, until 
they found crevices which would admit the muzzle 
of a revolver, if it should be necessary. Then they 
applied their eyes to the same cracks, and saw the 
youth asleep on a pile of dead grass, with Grump's 
knapsack for a pillow, and one of Grump’s blankets 
over him. Grump himself was sitting on a fragment 
of stone, staring into the fire, with his face in his 
hands. 

He sat so long that the worthy colonel began to 
feel indignant: to sit in a cramped position on the 
outside of a house, for the sake of abused human 
nature, was an action more praiseworthy than com- 
fortable, and the colonel began to feel personally 
aggrieved at Grump’s delay. Besides, the colonel 
was growing thirsty. 

Suddenly Grump arose, looked down at the 
sleeping youth, and then knelt beside him. The 
colonel briskly brought his pistol to bear on him, 
and with great satisfaction noted that Tom's 
muzzle occupied a crack in the front walls, and 
that he himself was out of range. 

A slight tremor seemed to run through the 
sleeper; ‘‘and no wonder,” said the colonel, when 
he recounted the adventure to the boys; ‘any- 
body’d shiver to hev ¢hat catamount glarin’ at him.” 

Giump arose, and softly went to a corner which 
was hidden by the chimney. . 

‘‘Gone fur his knife, I'll bet,’ whispered the 
colonel to himself. ‘‘I hope Tom don’t spile my 
mad by firin’ fust.’’ 

Grump returned to view ; but instead ofa knife, he 
bore another blanket, which he gently spread over 
his sleeping guest, then he lay down beside Mix 
with a log of wood for a pillow. 

The colonel withdrew his pistol, and softly muttered 
to himself a dozen or two enormous oaths; then he 
arose, straightened out his cramped legs, and started 
to find Tom. That worthy had started on a similar 
errand, and on meeting, the two stared at each other 
in the moonlight as blankly as q couple of well- 
preserved mummies. 

‘*S’pose the boys ’ll believe us?’ whispered the 
colonel. 

‘«We ken bring ’em down to see the show them- 
selves, ef they don't,” replied Tom. 

The colonel’s report was productive of the 
choicest assortment of ejaculations that had been 
heard in camp since Natchez, the leader of the 
Vinegar Gulch Boys, joined the church and com- 





menced preaching. 
The good-natured Bozen was for drinking 


i's cruel to make the poor birds hurt each ore tin hen at once, but the colonel demurred. 


im. 





‘‘He's goin’ to make him work on sheers, or 
some hocus-pocusin’ arrangement, an’ he can’t 
afford to hev him git sick—that’s what his kindness 
amounts to,’’ said Sam. ; 

‘Ur go fur his gratitude—an’ dust, when he gits 
any,” suggested another, and no one repelled the 
insinuation. 

It was evident, however, that there was but 
little chance of either inquest or funeral from 
Grump’s, and the crowd finally dispersed with the 
contirmed assurance that there would be one steady 
cause of excitement for some time to come. 

Next morning young Mix staked a claim adjoin- 
ing Giump. The colonel led him aside, bound him 
te secrecy, and told him that there was far richer 
dirt further down the stream. The young man 
pointed towards the hut, and replied: ; 

‘‘ He sed ’twas payin’ dirt, an’ I ort to take his 
advice, seein’ he giv me a pick an’ shovel an’ pan 
—sed he’d hev to git new ones anyhow.” 

“ Thunder !”’ ejaculated the colonel, more puzzled 
than ever, knowing well how a miner will cling as 
long as possible to tools with which he is acquainted. 

‘Jest wait till that boy gits a bag of dust,”’ said 
a miner, when the colonel had narrated the second 
wonder. ‘‘ The express agent ‘Il be here next 
week to git what fellers wants to send to their 
folks—the boy ‘ll want to send some to his’n—his 
bag ‘ll be missin’ ‘bout then—jist wait, and ef my 
words don’t come true, call me greaser.”’ 

The colonel pondered over this prophecy, and 
finally determined on another vigil outside Grump’s 
hut. 

Meanwhi'e, Grump’s Pet, as Mix had been nick- 
named, afforded the camp a great deal of amuse- 
ment. He was not at all reserved, and he was 
easily drawn out on the subject of his protector, of 
whom Jie-spoke in terms of unmeasured praise. 

‘“By the piper that played before Moses,’’ said 
one of the boys oneday,‘ ef half that boy sez is true, 
some day Grump ’ll hev wings sprout through his 
shirt, an’ ’ll be sittin’ on the sharp edge uv a cloud 
an’ playin’ onto a harp, jist like the other angels. 

As for Grump himself, he improved so much that 
suspicion was half disarmed when one looked at 
him; nevertheless the colonel deemed it prudent to 
watch the Pet's landlord on the night preceding the 
express day. 

The colonel timed himself by counting the games 
of old sledge that were played. At the end of 
the sixth game after dark he made his way to 
Grump’s hut and quietly located himself at the 
same crack as before. 

‘The pet and his friend were both lying down, but 
by the light of the fire the colonel could see the 
eyes of the former were closed, while those of the 
latter were wide open. The moments flew by, and 
still the two men remained in the same positions, 
the pet apparently fast asleep, and Grump wide 
awake. 

The interior of a miner’s hut, though displaying 
great originality of design, and ingenious artistic 
effects, becomes after a time rather a-tiresome 
object of contemplation. ‘The colonel found it so, 
and he relieved his strained eyes by an occasional 
amateur astronomical observation. On turning his 
head, with a yawn, from one of these, he saw 
inside the hut a state of affairs which caused him to 
feel hurriedly for his pistol. 

Grump had risen on one elbow, and was stealthily 
feeling with his other hand under the Pet's head. 

‘*Ha!” thought the colonel; ‘ right at last!” 

Slowly Grump’s hand emerged from beneath the 
Pet’s head, and with it came a leather bag contain- 
ing gold dust. 

The colonel drew a perfect bead on Grump’s 
temple. ‘“Tll jest wait till you’re stowin’ that 
away, my golden-haired beauty,’’ said the colonel, 
within himself, ‘‘ an’ then we’ll see what cold lead’s 
got to say about it.”’ 

Grump untied the bag, set it upon his own pillow, 
drew forth his own pouch, and untied it: the 
colonel’s aim remained true to its unconscious mark. 

‘ Ef that’s the game,’ continued the colonel, to 
himself, ‘‘l reckon the proper time to play my 
trump is just when yvou’re a-pourin’ from his bag into 
your’n. It ’ll be ez good’s a theatre, to bring the 
boys up to see how ’twas done. Lord! I wish he’d 
hurry up!” 

Grump placed a hand on each bag, and the 
colonel felt for his trigger. Grump’s left hand 
opened wide the mouth of Pet’s bag, and his right 
hand raised his own; in a moment he had poured 
out all his own gold into Pet’s bag, tied it, and re- 
placed it under Pet’s head. 

The colonel retired quictly for a hundred yards, 
or more, then he started for the saloon like a man 
inspired by a three-days’ thirst. As he entered 
the saloon the crowd arose. 

“‘ Any feller ken say I lie,’? meekly spoke the 
colonel, ‘t an’ I won’t shoot. J wouldn’t believe it 
ef I hedn’t seen it with my own eyes. Grump’s 
poured all his dust into the Pet’s pouch!” 

The whole party, in chorus, condemned their op- 
tical organs to supernatural warmth ; some, more 
energetic than the rest, signified that the operation 
should extend to their lungs and lives. But the 
doubter of the party again spoke: 

‘*Mind yer,’’ said he, ‘* to-morrow he'll be com- 
plainin’ that the Pet stole it, and then he’ll claim 
all in the Pet’s pouch.” 

The colonel looked doubtful; several voices ex- 
pressed dissent; Bozen, reviving his proposition to 
drink to Grump, found opinion about equally 
balanced, but conservative. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that all the boys shoull ‘ hang around ”’ the 
express agent next day, and should, if Grump 
made the Pet any trouble, dispose of him promptly, 
and give the Pet a clear title to all of Grump’s 
rights and properties. 

The agent came, and one by one the boys depos- 
ited their dust, saw it weighed and took their re- 
ceipts. Presently there was a stir near the door, 
and Grump and Pet entered. Pet’s gold was 
weighed, his mother’s name given, and a receipt 
tendered. : 

“ Think’s he’s goin’ to hev conviction in writin’,”’ 
whispered the doubter to the colonel. 

But the agent finished his business, took the stage 
and departed. Grump started to the door to see 
the last of iv. ‘The doubter was there before him, 
and saw a big tear in the corner of each of 
Grump’s eyes. 

* * * » * * 

.A few days later Grump went to Placerville for a 
new pick for the Pet—the old one was too heavy 
for a light man, Grump said. Pet himself felt 
rather lonesome working on his neigh. or’s claim, 
so he sauntered down the creek, and got a kind 
word from almost every man. His ridiculous anat- 
omy had escaped the grave so long, he was so in- 
duatrious and so inoffensive, that the boys began to 
have a sort of affection for the boy who had come so 
far to ‘“‘ help thefolks.”’ Finally, some weak miner, 
unable to hold the open secret any longer, told the 
Pet about Grump's operation in dust. Great was 
the astonishment of the young man, and puzzling 
miners gained sympathy from the weak eyes and 
open mouth of the Pet, as he meandered home- 
ward, evidently as much at a loss as themselves. 

Unlucky was the spirit which prompted 
Grump in the selection of his claim! It was just 


beyond a small bend which the Run made, and 
was, therefore, out of sight of the claims of the 








other men belonging to the camp. And it came to 
pass that while Pet was standing on his own claim, 
leaning on his spade, and puzzling his feeble brain, 
there came down the Run the great Broady, chief 
of the Jolly Grasshoppers, who were working sev- 
eral miles above. Mr. Broady had found a nugget 
a few days before, and, in his exultation, had 
ceased work and become a regular member of the 
bar. A week’s industrious drinking developed in 
him that peculiar amiability and humanity which is 
characteristic of cheap whisky, and as Pet was 
small, ugly and alone, Broady commenced working 
off on him his own superfluous energy. Poor Pet’s 
resistance only increased the fury of Broady, and 
the family at Pawkin Centre seemed in imminent 
danger of being supported by the town, when sud- 
denly a pair of enormous, stubby hands seized 
Broady by the throat, and a harsh voice, which 
Pet joyfully recognized as Grump’s exclaimed : 

‘Let him go, or I'll tear yer into mince-meat, 
curse yer !”’ 

The chief of the Jolly Grasshoppers was not in 
the habit of obeying orders, but Gruu p’s hands im- 
parted to his command considerable moral force. 
No sooner, however, had Brvady extricated him- 
self from Grump’s grasp than he drew his revolver 
and fired. Grump fell, and the chief of the Jolly 
Grasshoppers, his injured dignity made whole, 
walked peacefully away. 

The sound of the shot brought up all the boys 
from below. 

“They’ve fit!’’ gasped the doubter, catching his 
breath as he ran, ‘‘ an’ the bov—boy’s hed to—lay 
him out.” 

It seemed as if the doubter might be right, for the 
boys found Grump lying on the ground bleeding 
badly, and the Pet on his hands and knees. 

“* How did it come ‘bout?’ asked the colonel of 


et. 

‘‘Broady done it,’’? replied Grump, in a hoarse 
whisper ; ‘‘ he pounded the boy, and I tackled him 
—then he fired.” 

The doubter went around and raised the dying 
man’s head. Pet seemed collecting all his ener- 
gies for some great effort ; finally he asked: 

‘“‘What made you pour your dust into my 
pouch?” 

“Cause,” whispered the dying man, putting 
one arm about Pet's neck, and drawing him closer, 
‘“Yoause I'm yer dad ; give this to yer mar,”’ and 
on Pet’s homely face the ugliest man at Painter 
Bar put the firsttoken of human affection ever dis- 
played in that neizhborhood. 

The arm relaxed its grasp and fell loosely, and 
the red eyes closed. The experienced colonel 
gazed into the upturned face, and gently said : 

“ Pet, yer an orphan.” ~ 

Reverentially the boys carried the-dead man into 
his own hut. Several men dug a grave-beside that 
of Perkins, while the colonel and doubter nected as 
undertakers, the latter donating his only white 
shirt for a shroud. This duty done, they went to 
the saloon, and the doubter called up the crowd. 
The glasses filled, the doubter raised his own, and 
exclaimed : 

‘‘ Boys, here’s corpse-—corpse is the best-looking 
man in camp.”’ 

And so he was. For the first time in his wretched 
life his soul had reached his face, and the Judge 
mercifully took him while he was yet in His own 
image. 

The body was placed in a rude coffin, and borne 
to the grave on a litter of spades, followed by every 
man in camp, the colonel supporting the only 
family mourner. Each man threw a shovelful of 
dirt on the coffin before the filling began. As the 
last of the surface of the coffin disappeared from 
view, Pet raised a loud cry and wept bitterly, at 
which operation he was joined by the whole party, 





THE FOOD OF GREAT MEN. 


HARLES VY. was an enormous eater. We are 

/ told that ‘‘he breakfasted at five on a fowl 
seethed in milk and dressed with sugar and spices. 
After this he went to sleep again. He dined at 
twelve, partaking always of twenty dishes. He 
supped twice; at first soon after vespers, and the 
second time at midnight or one o’clock, which meal 
was perhaps the most solid of the four. After meat 
he ate a great quantity of pastry and sweetmeats, 
and he irrigated every repast by vast draughts of 
beer and wine. His stomach, originally a wonder- 
ful one, succumbed after forty years of such 
labors ” (Motley, “ Rise of the Dutch Republic ”’). 
After all, Charles died at an age—about fifty-eight 
—at which we are accustomed in these days to 
consider a statesmen as still in the prime of life. 
The love of poy appears to have been hereditary 
in the House of Hapsburg. Philip IT., the same his- 
torian tells us, ‘looked habitually on the ground 
when_he conversed, was chary of speech, embar- 
rassed and even suffering in manner. Th’s was 
ascribed partly to... habitual painsin the stomach, 
occasioned by his inordinate fondness for pastry.” 
Philip ordering an auto-da-/é after a meal of goose- 
berry-tart, which had disagreed with him, is a sub- 
ject for.an historical picture. Frederick the Great 
is another illustration of the rule. Though he could 
dine on a cup of chocolate in war time, he loved 
good eating and drinking,and undoubtedly hastened 
his death by refusing to conform in any way to 
proper rules of diet. “‘ The king,’ wrote Mirabeau, 
who was in Berlin at the time, ‘‘eats every day of 
ten or twelve dishes at dinner, each very highly 
seasoned ; besides, at breakfast and supper, bread 
and butter covered with salted tongue and pepper. 
We are at the last scene.’’ No wonder. A short 
time before a gentleman dined with Frederick, 
when an eel-pie was brought to table which he de- 
clared was so hot ‘‘ that it looked as if it had been 
baked in hell.” The king was immoderately fond 
of these eel-pies, peppered to excess. But about 
six weeks before his death we have the record of a 
breakfast such as a sick man has rarely eaten, 
Our authority is again Mirabeau. ‘On the 4th of 
July, when the doctor,” the celebrated Zimmer- 
man from Hanover, ‘saw the king in the after- 
noon, all had again changed for the worse. He 
had — himself to public business from half- 
past three in the morning till seven. He then ate 
for his breakfast a pone of sweetmeats, composed 
of sugar, white of eggs, and sour cream; then 
strawberries, cherries and cold meat.’”’ Frederick’s 
illness was dropsy. He died on the 17th of August, 
1786. Every schoolboy will remember the parallel 
of the English king who died through eating too 
many lampreys. King John, too, is said to have 
died of a surfeit of peaches and new ale. ‘The ver- 
dict of modern epicures will probably be, ‘‘ Serve 
him right.” 

Most of the English kings, we suspect, were fair 
trencher-men, as most of them were also men of 
ability. There is a curious aneodote of Henry VII. 
bearing on this subject. The king had been out 
hunting in the neighborhood of Windsor. His eager- 
ness in the pursuit of the chase had carried him out 
of sight and hearing of his retinue. Night was fall- 
ing: return to the castle that day was impossible, 
for close at hand lay the abbey of Reading. Thither 
accordingly the king turned his steps. His habit 
was simple, and the good monks took him for one 
of the royal foresters, whilst Henry, for reasons of 
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his own, did not care to undeceive them. He 
was hospitably entertained, and the lord abbot 
looked on with an approving smile at the hearty per- 
formance of his guest. At last he said: ‘ Truly I 
would give his grace your master the half of my reve- 
nues for so good an appetite.’’ Three days passed, 
the abbot was suddenly arrested in the king’s name, 
and huriied to the Tower, where a diet of bread 
and water was assigned him. The end of the story 
may be imagined. Before a month was over the 
abbot had recovered an excellent appetite for beef 
and beer. But the tale is obviously apocryphal. 
Even a Tudor could not have arrested a mitred 
abbot in this summary fashion. From Henry 
VIII.’s picture we my safely infer that his appetite 
was not bad. Descending to the Stuarts, we find 
that Henrietta Maria, at her first banquet in Eng- 
land, eating pheasant on Friday, notwithstanding 
the signs and even open remonstrances of her 
French confessor. Poor girl! she was scarcely 
seventeen, and the sea-passage had probably given 
her an appetite. Her estimable son, King Charles 
II. of glorious memory. delighted in eggs and 
ambergris, of which we may hope he partook of 
moderately. His death was supposed by some to 
have been occasioned by poison administered in 
this his favorite dish. William III., the savior of 
English liberties, both ate and drank more than 
was good for him. He loved to sit many hours at 
table; indeed, dinner was his chief recreation. 
Nothing must interfere with his enjoyment; the 
Princess Anne might look wistfully at that dish of 
young peas, but she looked in vain. for the king ate 
them all, and never even offered her a spoon- 
ful. She revenged herself by calling the deliverer 
“Caliban.” 


MASONIC JUBILEE IN NEW YORK, 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW TEMPLE. 


HE formal dedication of the Masonic Temple 
on Wednesday, June 2d, was one of the most 
important events in the history of Masonry in 
America. The procession on that occasion was 
probably the largest parade of the kind ever wit- 
nessed in this country. About twenty-six thousand 
Masons were in line, including many lodges and 
commanderies from other cities. It was a beautiful 
day. ‘The sun shone brightly, but not too hotly. 
The handsome uniforms of the Knights Templar, 
their flashing sword-blades, glittering decorations 
and waving plumes were the most attractive fea- 
ture of the display; but the columns of the plainly 
attired lodges, interspersed with the gayly uniformed 
bands, and the whole relieved by the many colored 
banners, flags and devices carried in the line, also 
made a very impressive and imposing appearance. 
The column was formed at Fourteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, and moved at 9 o’clock A.M., pass- 
ing over a route extending as far south as Canal 
Street and north to Thirty-fourth Street, thence 
down Fifth Avenue to Twenty-third Street, and 
along Twenty-third Street to the Temple at the 
corner of Sixth Avenue. 

The procession arrived at the Temple about one 
o'clock, when the Grand Lodge, headed by R. W. El- 
wood E. Thorne, Grand Master, preceded by Chief 
Marshal R. W. Charles Roome, entered the build- 
ing, and the Grand Lodge officers, besides a limited 
number of others, took seats, filling the elegant 
Grand Lodge chamber comfortably, and with 
impressive ceremonies the building was formally 
dedicated to Freemasonry, Virtue and Universal 
Benevolence. Our illustration shows the Grand 
Lodge, headed by the Grand Pursuivant, followed 
by the Grand Tyler, Grand Sword-bearer and other 
officers, passing in procession round the lodge- 
room during the ceremonies. 

The project of erecting a grand Masonic Temple 
in this city was originated many years ago, 
and the Grand Lodge, in 1843, started a fund 
known as the Hall and Asylum Fund, which, 
from a small beginning, had through careful in- 
vestment and fortunate operations in real estate, 
reached, in 1869, the sum of $334,729. Ti:e trustees 
then purchased for the sum of $340,000 six lots 
fronting 141 feet on Twenty-third Street and 98.9 feet 
on Sixth Avenue, upon which the present Temple 
is erected. At its regular June convocation in that 
year (1869) the Grand Lodge directed that the 
work of building should be commenced at once. 
On June 8th, 1870, the corner-stone of the present 
building was laid with due Masonic ceremony, and 
on October 4th, 1872, the copestone was put in 
place. Ever since that time the work of interior 
completion has been pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible, until at length it was announced as finished 
in all its parts, and ready for dedication. The 
building was erected at a cost of over one million 
dollars, and is an-ornament to the city, aud a noble 
monument to the enterprise of the charitable or- 
ganization that erected it. 








THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


JF we could trace back the line of Hazlitt’s 

ancestry, we should expect to find that, by 
some freak of fortune, one of the rigid old Puritans 
had married a descendant of some great Flemish or 
Italian painter. Love of graceful forms and bright 
coloring and voluptuous sensations had been trans- 
mitted to their descendants, though hitherto re- 
pressed by the stern discipline of British noncon- 
formity. As the discipline relaxed, the Hazlitts 
reverted to the ancestral type. Hazlitt himself, his 
brother and his sister, were painters by instinct. The 
brotherbecame a painter of miniatures by profession; 
and Hazlitt to the end of his days revered Titian 
almost as much ashe revered his great idol Napo- 
leon. An odd pair of idols, one thinks, for a youth 
brought up upon Pripscovius and his brethren! A 
keen delight in allartistic and natural beauty wasan 
awkward endowment for a youth intended for the 
ministry. Keats was scarcely more out of place in 
& surgery than Hazlitt would have been in a 
Unitarian pulpit of those days, and yet from that 
pulpit, oddly enough, came the greatest im- 
pulse to his development. It came from a 
man who, like Hazlitt himself, though in a 
higher degree than Hazlitt, combined the artistic 
and the philosophic temperament. Coleridge, as 
Hazlitt somewhere says, threw a great stone into 
the standing pool of contemporary thought; and it 
was in January, 1798—gné of the many dates in his 
personal history to which he recurs with unceasing 
fondness--that Hazlitt rose before daylight and 
walked ten miles in the mud to hear Coleridge 
preach. He has told, in his graphic manner, how 
the voice of the preacher “rose like a stream of 
rich distilled perfumes ’’ ; how he launched into his 
subject, in giving out the text, ‘‘ like an eagle dally- 
ing with the wind”; and how his young hearer 
seemed to be listening to the music of the spheres, 
to see the union of poetry and philosophy and of 
truth and genius embracing under the eye of 


religion. This description of the youthful Coleridge 
has a fit pendant in the wonderful description of the 
full-blown philosopher in Mr. Carlyle’s *‘ Life of Stir- 
ling’ ; where, indeed, one or two touches are taken 
from Hazlitt’s Essays. It is Hazlitt who remarked, 
even at this early meeting, that the dreamy poet 
philosopher could never decide on which side ot the 


' two outlying villages beyond belong to it. Both at 





footpath he should walk; and Hazlitt who struck 
out the epigram that Coleridge was an excellent 
talker if allowed to start from no premises and 
come to no conclusion. The glamour of Coleridge’s 
theosophy never seems to have fascinated Hazlitt’s 
stubborn intellect. At this time, indeed, Coleridge 
had not yet been inoculated with German mysticism. 
In after years, the disciple, according to his custom, 
renounced his master and assailed him with half-re- 
gretful anger. But the intercourse and kindly en- 
couragement of so eminent a man seems. to have | 
roused Hazlitt’s ambition. His poetical and his | 
speculative intellect were equally stirred. The | 
youth was already longing to write a philosophical 

treatise. The two elements of his nature thus , 
roused to action led him along a “‘ strange diag- 

onal.”” He would be at once a painter and a meta- | 
physician. Some eight years of artistic labor | 
convinced him that he could not be a Titian or a | 
Raphael, and he declined to be a mere Hazlitt | 
junior. His metaphysical studies, on the contrary, | 
convinced him that he might be a Hume ora Berke- 
ley; but unluckily they convinced himself alone. 
The tiny volume which contained their results was 
neglected by everybody but the author, who, to 
the end of his days, loved it with the love of a mo- 
ther for a deformed child. It is written, to say the 
truth, in a paintul and obscure style ; it is the work 
of a man who has brooded over his own thoughts | 
in solitude till he cannot appreciate the need of a 
clear exposition. The narrowness of his reading 
had left him in ignorance of the new aspects under 
which the eternal problems were presenting them- 
selves to the new generation ; and a metaphysical 
discussion in antiquated phraseology is as useless 
as a lady's dress in the last year’s fashion. Hazlitt, 
in spite of this double failure, does not seem 
to have been much disturbed by impecuniosity ; 
but the most determined Bohemian has to live. 
For some years he strayed about the purlieus of 
literature, drudging, translating and doing other 
cobbler’s work. Two of his performances, how- 
ever, were characteristic ; he wrote an attack upon 
Malthus and he made an imprudent marriage. 
Even Malthusians must admit that imprudent 
marriages may have some accidental good conse- 
quences. When a man has fairly got his back 
to the wall, he is forced to fight; and Hazlitt, at the 
age.of thirty-four, with a wife and son, at last dis- 
covered the great secret of the literary profession, 
that a clever man can write when he has to write or | 
starve. To compose had been labor and grief to | 
him, so long as he could potter round a thought in- 
definitely ; but with the printer’s devil on one side 
and the demands of a family on the other, his ink 
began to flow freely, and during the last sixteen or 
seventeen vears of his life he became a voluminous 
though fragmentary author. Several volumes of 
essays, lectures, and criticisms, besides his more 
ambitious ‘“‘ Life of Napoleon,” and a great deal of 
anonymous writing, attest his industry. He died in 
1830, at the age of fifty-two; leaving enough to 
show that he could have done more, and a good 
deal of rare, if not the highest kind of, excellence. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


TR HENRY THOMPSON argues that it is incon- 
sistent and unfair to legislate against vivisec- 
tors, unless we are prepared to invoke the assistance 
of the law against other—and in his opinion worse 
—forms of animal torture, to which at present no 
penalty attaches. Thousands of worms are daily 
impaled on fishermen’s hooks; crabs and lobsters 
are boiled alive; partridges and rabbits creep 
away maimed from sportsmen’s guns—yet nobody, 
except, perhaps, such thoroughgoing logicians as 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, demands that the law should 
interfere to stop these undeniable cruelties. There 
is, at first sight, much ype force in Sir Henry 
Thompson’s argument, but he does not make suffi- 
cient allowance for the imperfection of human 
nature, which causes its laws and regulations to be 
based on principles of compromise and expediency 
rather than of abstract justice. At some future 
time, when Mr. Freeman’s ideas concerning the 
killing of animals in the pursuit of what is known 
as ‘‘ sport,” gain wider acceptance than at present, 
it:may be feasible to enact laws against the cruel 
practices of fishermen and sportsmen, but in the 
—— state of public opinion the attempt would 
e futile. Still, within the last half-century the law 
has done something to enforce the lesson that the 
brute creation is to be treated humanely, and there 
can be little doubt that cattle and horses, dogs and 
cats are better treated than they were, partly from 
the fear of the penalty which attaches to a breach 
of the law, partly because inhumanity seems more 
disgraceful when it is illegal. It follows, therefore, 
that-although in the present state -of public senti- 
ment we cannot prevent all cruelty, we certainly 
may endeavor to prevent some kinds of cruelty. 
Vivisection is an exceptional form of animal tor- 
ture, and may therefore fairly be dealt with by ex- 
ceptional legislation. Owing to the spread of 
scientific research, the practice has increased much 
of late years, and although without doubt there 
are circumstances under which it is justifiable, 
there are other circumstances under which it is un- 
necessary. In order to trace the progress of some 
obscure disease or injury, with the view of trans- 
ferring the knowledge thus acquired to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering, vivisection may be of high 
value, but it cannot be necessary to cut up animals 
alive in order to demonstrate to a class of young 
students physiological facts which are beyond dis- 
pute. We are unable, therefore, to avoid the con- 
clusion that a cautious, well-considered enactment 
on the subject will tend to purge the practice of 
vivisection of certain abuses which are not essen- 
tial to its legitimate pursuit. 








HINDOO PRAYER-MILLS. 


-* Jangi, says a recent traveler in the Hima- 

liyan regions, there was a beautiful camping- 
place, between some great rocks and under some 
very fine walnut and gnew (edible pine) trees. The 
village close by, though small, had all the marks of 
moderate affluence, and had a Hindoo, as well as a 
Lama, temple, the former religion hardly extending 
any further into the Himaliya, though one or 


Pangay and Rarang I had found the ordinary 
prayer-wheel used—a brass or bronze cylinder, 
about six inches long, and two or three in diameter, 
containing a long scroll of paper, on ‘which were 
written innumerable reduplications of the Lama 
prayer—‘ Om ma nipad ma houn’’—and which is 
turned from left to right in the monk’s hand by 
means of an axle which passes through its centre. 
But in the Lama temple at Jangi I found a still more 
powerful piece of devotional machinery, in the 
shape of a gigantic prayer-mill made of bronze, 
about seven or eight feet in diameter, and which 
might be turned either by the hand or by a rill of 
water which could be made to fall upon it when 
water was in abundance. This prayer contained 
Iam afraid to say how many millions of repetitions 
of the great Lama prayer; and the pious Ritualists 
of Jangi were justly proud of it, and of the eternal 





advantages which it gave them over their carnal 


and spiritually indifferent neighbors. The neophyte 
who showed the prayer-mill to me turned it with 
ease, and allowed me to send up a million prayers. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


THE TERRIBLE SHIPWRECK OF THE STEAMER “ SCHILLER,” 
May 7th, caused the loss of three hundred and twelve 
lives, and it continues to supply foreign pictorial papers 
with illustrations. We reproduce a view of the Queen 
of the Bay, a Scilly packet, taking up one of the Austra. 
lian or New Zealand mail-bags adrift from the wreck, and 
a view of the funeral procession at the burial of the 
drowned brought ashore in the Scilly Isles. One funeral 
had already taken place—that of Mrs. Leo West—before 
this joint funeral of the remainder of the victims. — It is 
thus described by an eye-witness: It was an impress- 
ive spectacle. There was about the little capital of the 
isle, Hugh Town, a dreary aspect of desolation and lone- 
liness. The little streets were empty, and the shops 
closed. There was but one place of congregation, and 
one purpose for all the inhabitants. There were no 
trappings of woe, not a single sign of mourning except 
the black -painted coffins, The islanders have no 


| hearses, no mourning coaches, and to carry thirty-seven 


bodies at one funeral would have been more than the 


| limited male population of the island could manage; yet 


no one could look upon the scene unmoved. For 
hearses there were the little two-wheeied island carts, 
drawn by the little shaggy island ponies, some of the 
carts being too small to take two bodies. Each horse 
was led by its driver, and the cortége proceeded slowly 
in Indian file on its way. It wasan humble but touch- 
ing token of the feeling hearts of the islanders that 
there was scarcely a coffin that was not bestrewn with 
flowers. It mattered not that the bodies were all un- 
known. Death was before the islanders in that dread 
shape which they know but too well, and they paid it 
all the respect in their power. One of the saddest sights 
in the procession was that of a husband, heartbroken 
and desolate, walking feebly behind the carts which con- 
tained the remains of his wife and little child. <A few 
more carts, and then came another surrounded by a 
group of young men who wore the insignia of 
the Order of Good Templars. On the body thai 
lay within that coffin was found a card which showed 
that the deceased belonged to that Order. The Good 
Templars of Scilly had never seen their brother in life, 
but they acknowledged the brotherhood. The carts 


| were drawn by all kinds of horses—gray, black and 


brown. At length the long line came to an end, and 
then followed the mourners. These comprised nearly 
all the inhabitants of the island, The interment took 
place in the little stone-walled island churchyard, near 
the old town, the former capital of the island. 


THE INAUGURATION OF A MONUMENT TO MAXIMILIAN, the 
late unfortunate Emperor of Mexico, took place at 
Trieste, Austria, on May 3d. The project of erecting this 
monument was formed eight years ago, when, under the 
authorization and protection of the Emperor of Austria, 
a subscription for the purpose was opened as soon as the 
news of the drama of Queretaro reached Europe. 


Tur Arctic ExpEDITION.—The two ships of the Royal 
Navy, equipped for the scientific expedition which goes 
forth under the chief command of Captain G. S. Nares, 
Royal Navy, to attempt the discovery of the North Pole, 
by way of Smith’s Sound from Baffin’s Bay, were an- 
nounced to start from Portsmouth, England, on Satur- 
day, May 29th. These ships are H. M.S. Alert, a 
screw steamer, formerly rated as a five-gun sloop; and 
H. M. S. Discovery, screw steamer, which has lately 
been purchased for the service from private owners, 
and has received her present name instead of the Blood- 
hound. Both vessels have been inspected by thousands 
of visitors, while lying at Portsmouth. They are repre- 
sented in the cut as they appeared on leaving the dock, 


Tue Duke oF EpinBurGH formally opened the York- 
shire Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures on Thursday, 
May 13th, which was made a general holiday in Leeds. 
On his return, after the ceremony, to Avenue House, the 
residence of the Mayor, the Duke passed Woodhouse 
Moor, where were assembled 35,000 Sunday-school 
children who arose en masse, on bis approach, and sang 
the National ‘Anthem with sweet and tuneful voices. 
Each of these little ones wore a medal commemorative of 
the event, which had been’ presented to them by the 
Mayor of Leeds, Mr. Henry Rowland Marsden. 








FUN. 
A coop floor manager—A broom. 
A LEGAL tender—A lawyer minding his baby. 
A BOARDING establishment—A carpenter’s shop. 
PrecE-MAKERS—Steam, gunpowder and nitro-glycerine. 


A prizE of $50 has been offered in Memphis for the 
homeliest baby. The victorious mother will be apt to 
carry off the prize and leave the baby 


A REVIEWER defines a real poet as ‘‘a singer whose 
verses haunt your twilights.”’ This definition is unde- 
niably a good one, and, if accepted, at once places the 
musquito in the front rank. 


A SMALL boy in New Haven made a sensation fora 
short time by quietly transferring a card bearing the 
words, ‘‘Take one,”’ from a lot of handbills in front of a 
store to a basket of oranges. 


He held the old shirt up by the neck before discarding 
it for ever, but he wasn’t mourning forthe garment. He 
only said, ‘I wish I had all the drinks again that have 
gone through that old neck-band.”’ 


Hx leaned on the fence pouring out warm vows of 
love and admiration to the lovely being on the other 
side. It was dark. We could not see her face; but 
she said: ‘‘ Pray desist. You are too vacillating. Only 
a week ago you told the same story three doors below 
here.”? They parted. 


‘« Wuat’s this crowd around here for?’’ demanded a 
policeman the other night as he came upon a dozen 
boys grouped near the gate ofa house on Second Street. 
“« Keep still,”? replied one of the lads; ‘‘ there.comes old 
John, tight as a brick, and we’re waiting here to see his 
wife pop him with the rolling-pin as he opens the front 
door.” 

AN obliging gentleman, who thinks that personal 
favors do not cost much, while they make friends, was 
applied to by a colored man for a certificate of character 
by which he might get a situation. The testimonial 
proved to be more complimentary than Scipio himself 
had expected; and that worthy, on recovering from his 
astonishment, exclaimed: ‘Say, Mr. » won’t you 
gib me someding to do yerself on dat recommenda. 
tion ?”’ 

On the ferry-boat Geisse (says a Vicksburg contempo- 
rary), were an old couple from Louisiana, coming to visit 
friends in this city. The old gentleman was walking 
around, despite his wife’s predictions that something 
would happen to him, and he suddenly found himself in 
the river. She heard his yell and caught sight of him, 
and ieaning over the rail she shouted: ‘“ There, Samuel, 
didn’t I tell you so? Now, then, work your legs, flap 
your arms, hold your breath and repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, for it’s mighty onsartin, Samuel, whether you'll 
land in Vicksburg or eternity.”” Thanks to a ready rope 
and a strong arm, he landed at this way station. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


DomgESsTIC. 


In the suit against the Union Pacific Railroad the 
United States Court of Claims decided against the Govern- 
ment....President Graut’s evasive letter on the Third 
Term question was published....The annual examina- 
tion at the West Point Academy was held last week ... 
H. G. Cameron, of the Trinity College rowing crew, was 
drowned while practicing....The Masonic Temple at 
New York was dedicated June 2d....C. P. Leslie, a 
member of the South Carolina Legislature charged with 
defrauding the State when Land Commissioner, i8 said 


to have fled to avoid arrest....The State Republican 
Convention of Ohio met at Columbus, and nominated 
ex-Governor R. B. Hayes for Governor... . Under the new 


Education Law the Superintendent of Truancy reported 
to the New York Board of Education that there were 
107,057 children between the ages of eight and fourteen 
in the city....The rowing clubs of Yale College held 
their annual Spring regatta at Lake Saltonstall... .On the 
2d, the New Hampshire Legislature organized, and owing 
to the difficulty about the two Democratic Senators whom 
the Governor and Council counted in, the Republican 
members seceded....The Rev. E. H. Capen, D.D., was 
installed President of Tufts College, on the 2d... .James 
H. Eccleston, D.D., was elected to succeed Bishop Lee 
in the Diocese of Iowa....Charles H. Landis, who shot 
Uri Carruth, the Vincland (N. J.) editor, was admitted to 
bail in the sum of $50,000. ..Carl Vogt, the alleged 
murderer of the Chevalier de Blance in Brussels,over three 
years ago, was sent to Belgium under the Extradition 
Treaty ....The miners’ strike in Pennsylvania is deemed 
broken, as the men are seeking work at the old rates and 
the Union is disbanded. ...In the Civil Rights test case 
in Galveston, Tex., in the United States District Court, 
the judge ruled the law to be unconstitutional, and sus- 
tained the demurrer....The Right Rev. James A, 
Healey was consecrated Catholic Bishop of Portland, 
Me., on the 2d....A report from Wyoming Territory 
says the Sioux, Cheyenne and Arapal ve Indians have 
taken the war-path....A disastrous rain and wind-storm 
swept over Indiana on the Ist and 2d....The striking 
miners invaded Mahanoy City and Shenandoah, Pa., on 
the 3d, attacked the Sheriff’s posse, but were repulsed. 
....Ap appeal to the Superior Court for an opinion upon 
the decision of the Governor and Council of New Hamp- 
shire was made by the Democratic and Republican 
Senators. ...The Attorney-General of New York brought 
two suits against Peter B. Sweeny and his brother to re- 
cover over $7,000,000... . A report censuring Comptroller 
Green and demanding of the Mayor his removal was 
passed the Board of Aldermen of New York city. 


FOREIGN. 


Lorp Dersy said the dispute between Germany and 
France was likely to recur, and that England had made 
no political engagements... .An agreement was reached 
between Russia and England respecting Central Asia... . 
Hereafter the British House of Commons shall decide 
whether strangers in the galleries shall be removed.... 
A rather singular dispatch from Berlin denies that the 
idea of asking France to discontinue her armament was 
ever entertained....An investigation into the loss of 
the Schiller was begun in Greenwich, and the German 
authorities announced that they would not waive the 
right to hold another....A deputation of the British 
Anti-Slavery Society, comprising members of Parlia- 
ment, presented a memorial to Lord Derby, urging 
Government to take friendly steps to bring about a ter- 
mination of the war in Cuba, and an emancipation of 
the slaves....The Duke d’Audiffret - Pasquier was re- 
elected President of the French Assembly....A work- 
ingman’s mass meeting was held in London to express 
sympathy for strikers who had been recently impris- 
oned....The International Telegraph Conference was 
opened at St. Petersburg on the 2d....A Spanish official 
circular announced that the insurgent General Gomez 
had rétired beyond the trocha in Cuba... .The Governor 
of Algeria has determined to institute periodical fairs in 
the chief oases of the Sahara....The coast of China was 
visited by a cyclone, during which many vessels were 
wrecked....It is,thought that the condition of affairs 
between England and Burmah is such that a peaceful 
settlement is impossible....A rumor was current im 
Havana that Captain-General Valmaseda had resigned. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York City.—Manager Neuendorf, of the Ger. 
mania and Stadt Theatres, has sailed for Europe to ac- 
company Mme. Perche-Leutner and Herr Wachtel to this 
country for the Fall and Winter season. . . . Twelve 
organists are competing for the possession of the mam- 
moth organ now being built for Dr. Hall's new church 
on Fifth Avenue, . . . The season at Booth’s closed on 
the 5th, the last piece being ‘‘ Camille,’? with Miss Mor- 
ris in the title réle, and Charles R. Thorne, Jr., aa 
Armand. ... Mr. J. H. Stoddard wilt be at the Union 
Square next season. ... Barnum’s Hippodrome, as 
predicted last week, has become the favorite central 
musical garden of the season, and is now open afternoon 
and evening. ... The Vokes Family will bring out 
Blanchard’s ‘*‘ Bunch of Berries ” at the Fifth Avenue in 
August. . . . The following artists of the regular com- 
pany of the Fifth Avenue will leave in a day or two for 
a season in San Francisco: Mrs. Gilbert, Misses Davenport, 
Emily Rig], Alice Gray, Kate Holland, Nannie Sargent, and 
Stella Congdon, and Messrs. Fisher, Lewis, Davidge, 
Parkes, Barrymore, Drew, Moore, Fawcett and Chapman. 
. . . The new local sensational play at Wallack’s em- 
braces the old Walton House, a Cherry Street tenement, 
the ‘‘spider-web ’’ at Forty-second Street, a variety the- 
atre, Bowling Green, and a Hudson villa. Harrigan 
and Hart are superb in their Irish characters. The 
heavy villain is the uncle of the heroine, who tries to 
procure her death, first by bringing her to the tenement, 
and then by trying to crush her on the railroad-track. 


ProvinciAL.—Mr. John Gilbert is playing an engage- 
ment at the Boston Museum, appearing in sterling old 
comedies. . . . Ristori made her first uppearance on 
the California stage at Maguire’s Theatre, San Fran- 
cisco, on June 2d... . Belvil Ryan made a hit in 
Baltimore by his impersonation of Eccles in ‘ Cast,” 
. .. John Ellsier will manage two theatres in Cleve.. 
land, O., next season, and, with M. Gotthold, two othere 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . M. de Vivo contemplates a sea- 
son of opera in San Francisco before Mme. di Murska’s 
departure for the East... . Frank Mayo has been 
playing in his ‘‘Streets of New York,’’ at the Boston 
Theatre. ... The Summer season at the Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, began on the 31st ult., with the 
new play of ‘Si Slocum,”’ 


Foreign. —Mr. Toole has been giving a series of per- 
formances in Toronto to crowded houses. . . . Patti and 
Nilsson are both singing in opera at London; a very 
rare treat... . Capoul has eflvcted an arrangement 
with the manager of the Opera-Comique, Paris, and he 
will appear this Winter as the hero in ‘ Paul et Vir 
ginie.”” . . . M. Arban and his orchestra will soon leave 
Paris for a season of concerts in the United States... . 
Blanchard’s new extravaganza, ‘‘ The Bunch of Berries,” 
has been brought out at the London Adelphi. It is 
pronounced bright, merry, full of spirit, and vet the 
very antithesis of the French school of plays. The piece 
was written expressly for the Vokes Family. . . . Mme, 
Haizinger, the “ first old woman” of the Burg Theatre 
Vienna, celebrated the other day the sixtieth anniver 
sary of her début on the stage. She is now nearly: 
seventy-seven years of age. . . . There are now cighity 
nine’ American students in the Conservatory at Stutgart, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—GRAND LODGE ROOM OF THE MASONIC TEMPLE—DEDICATORY EXERCISES BY THE GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, JUNE 2p.—Sge Pace 235. 
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WHEN? 
BY 
WALTER SEDWIN. 


NCE more the sunshine gladdens all the earth, love, 
Again do bud and blossom spring to view, 
As Summer flowers hasten into birth, love, 
And all things beautiful their life renew. 


lhe waking earth is fraught again with gladness, 
The softened air with melody is rife, 

That seemeth but the requiem of sadness 
That reigned ere yet the flowers sprang to life. 


The feathered minstrels wake again their song, love, 
Tv welcome Flora back with joyous strain; 

And high in air his anthem, hushed so long, 
The soaring lark in fullness pours aga‘n. 


love, 


The zephyr softly fans each scented blossom, 
And sips the perfume from the new-born rose, 

As Summer nestling closely on Earth’s bosom, 
Once more doth all her floral wealth disclose. 


The blackbird to his mate doth call again, love, 
In notes of love awaking in his breast; 

Sweet Philomel pours out her vesper strain, love, 
When Sol has settled tired in the West. 


All things that life and feeling have rejoice, love, 
And only I in loneliness repine, 

Still waiting for the music of thy voice, love, 
In accents telling me that thou art mine. 


Through all the years we number with the past, love, 
I've waited for the footstep never heard; 

Yet still methinks ’twill some day come at last, love, 
When love within thy breast hath faintly stirred. 


The blackbird’s mate will to his call reply, love, 
In music that shall echo through the glen, 

And, soon or late, thy footstep will draw nigh, love— 
But oh, my truant darling, tell me—when ? 


Redeemed by Love. 


day THE Autuor or “ Dora THorne,” “Tar Mys- 
TERY OF THE HoLiy Tree,” ‘* THe SHapow 
OF A Sin,” Etc. 





CHAPTER IV. 


WO days had passed since Miss Hastings’s 
arrival. On a beautiful morning, when the 
sun was shining and the birds were singing 
in the trees, she sat in the study, with an 

expression of deepest anxiety, of deepest thought, 
on her face. Pauline, with a smile on her lips, sat 
opposite to her, and there was a profound silence. 
Miss Darrell was the first to break it. 

“ Well,’ she asked, laughingly, ‘‘ what is your 
verdict, Miss Hastings?” 

The elder lady looked up with a long, deep- 
drawn sigh. 

‘“‘T have never been so completely puzzled in all 
my life,” she replied. ‘‘ My dear Pauline, you are 
the strangest mixture of ignorance and knowledge 
that I have ever met. You know a great deal, but 
(1, is all of the wrong kind; you ought to unlearn 
all that you have learned.” 

- “ You admit, then, that I know something ?”’ 

“Yes; but it would be almost better, perhaps, 
(f you did not. I will tell you how I feel, Pauline. 
{ know nothing of the building, but I feel as though 
I had been placed before a heap of marble, 
porphyry, and granite, of wood, glass, and iron, 
and then told from those materials to shape a 
magnificent palace. {fam ata loss what to do.” 

Miss Darrell laughed with the gl e of a child. 
Her governess, repressing her surprise, continued : 

‘““You know more in some respects than most 
educated women; in other and equally essential 
matters you know less than a child. You speak 
French fluently, perfectly; you have read a large 
number of books in the French language—good, 
bad, indifferent, it appears to me; yet you have no 
more idea of French grammar or of the idiom or 
zonstruction of the language than a child.” 

“That indeed I have not; | consider grammar 
the most stupid of all human inventions.”’ 

Miss Hastings offered no comment. 

“* Again,’’ she continued, ‘‘ you speak good Eng- 
lish, but your spelling is bad, and your writing 
worse. You are better acquainted with English 
literature than I am-—that is, you have read more. 
You have read indiscriminately ; even the titles of 
some of the books you have read are not ad- 
missible.”’ 

The dark eyes flashed, and the pale, grand face 
was stirred as though by some sudden emotion. 

‘There was a large library in the house where 
we lived,” she explained, hurriedly, ‘‘ and I read 
every book init. I read from early morning until 
late at night, and sometimes from mght until morn- 
ing ; there was no one to tell me what was right 
and what was wrong, Miss Hastings.” 

“‘Then,’”’ continued the governess, ‘‘ you have 
written a spirited poem on Anne Boleyn, but you 
know nothing of English listory—neither the date 
nor the incidents of a single reign. You have 
written the half of a story, the scene of which is 
laid in the tropics, yet of geography you have not 
the faintest notion. Of matters such as every girl 
has some idea of—of biography, of botany, of 
astronomy—you have not even a glimmer. The 
chances are that, if you engaged in conversation 
with any sensible person, you would equally 
astonish, first by the clever things you would utter, 
and then by the utter ignorance you would display.” 

‘“‘Tcannot be flittered, Miss Hastings,”’ Pauline 
- in, ‘‘ because you humiliate me; nor can | be 
numiliated, because you flatter me.” 

But Miss Hastings pursued her criticisms steadily. 

‘* You have not the slightest knowledge of orth 
metic. As for knowledge of a higher class, you 
have none. You are dreadfully deficient. You say 
that you have read Auguste Comte, but you do not 
know the answer to the first question in your 
Church Catechism. Your education requires begin- 
ning all over again. You never had any settled 
plan of study, | should imagine.”’ 

“No. I learned drawing from Jules Lacroix. 
Talk of talent, Miss Hastings! You should have 
known him—he was the handsomest artist I ever 
=. There was something so picturesque about 

nim. 

‘* Doubtless,” was the dry response; “ but I 
think ‘ picturesque ’ is not the word to use in sucha 


case. Music, I presume, you taught yourself ?’’ 
The si whole face brightened--her manner 
changed. ; 


“Yes, I taught myself; poor papa could not 
afford to pay for my lessons. Shall I play to you, 
Miss Hastings ?”’ 

There was a piano in the study, a beautiful and 
valuable instrument, which Sir Oswald had ordered 
for his niece. 

“‘T shall be very pleased to hear you,”’ said Miss 
Hastings. 

Pauline Darrell rose and went to the piano. Her 
fece was then as the face of one inspired. She sat 


down and played a few chords, full, beautiful, and 
harmonious. 

‘“‘ | will sing to you,” she said. ‘‘ We often went 
to the opera—papa, Jules, Louis, and myself. 1 
used to sing everything I heard. ‘This is from Jl 
Puritani ;’" and she sang one of the most beauti- 
ful solos of the opera. 

Her voice was magnificent, full, ringing, vibrat- 
ing with passion—a voice that, like her face, 
could hardly be forgotten; but she played and sang 
entirely after a fashion of her own. 

‘* Now, Miss Hastings,”’ she said, ‘‘ I will imitate 
Adelina Patti.” 

Face, voice, manner, all changed ; she began one 
of the far-famed prima donna’s most admired 
songs, and Mi-s Hastings owned to herself that if 
she had closed her eyes she might have believed 
Madame Patti present. 

“This is @ la Christine Nilsson,’ continued 
Pauline; and again the imitation was brilliant and 
perfect. 

The magnificent vuice did not seem to tire, 
though she sang song after song, and imitated in 
the most marvelous manner some of the grandest 
singers of the day. 
went to her. 

‘* You have a splendid voice, my dear, and great 
musical genins. Now tell me, do you know a single 
note of music ?”’ 

**Not one,’”’ was the quick reply. 

“You know nothing of keys, time, or anything 
else ?”” 

‘*Why should I trouble myself when I could play 
without learning anything of the kind?” 

“ But that kind of playing, Pauline, although it is 
very clever, would not do for educated people.” 

‘Is it not good enough for them?” she asked, 
serenely. 

‘““No; one cannot help admiring it, but any 
educated person hearing you would detect directly 
that you did not know your notes.” 

‘“Would they think much less of me on that 
account?” she asked, with the same serenity. 

“Yes; every one would think it sad to see so 
much talent wasted. You must begin to study 
hard; you must learn to play by note, not by ear, 
and then all will be well. You love music, Pauline ?”’ 

How the beautiful face glowed and the dark eyes 
shone! 

‘*1 love it,’’ she said, ‘‘ because I can put my 
whole soul into it—there is room for one’s soul in it. 
You will be shocked, I know, but that is why I 
like Comte’s theories—because they filled my mind, 
and gave me so much to think of.”’ 

“ Were [in your place, I should try to forget them, 
Pauline.” 

“You should have seen Sir Oswald’s face when I 
told him I had read Comte and Darwin. He 
positively groaned aloud ;”’ and she laughed as she 
remembered his misery. 

“I feel very much inclined to groan myself,” 
said Miss Hastings. ‘‘ You shall have theories, or 
facts, higher, more beautiful, nobler, grander far 
than any Comte ever dreamed. And now we must 
begin to work in real earnest.”’ 

But Pauline did not move; her dark eyes were 
shadowed, her beautiful face grew sullen and 
determined. 

* You are going to spoil my life,’ she said. 
‘Hitherto it has been a glorious life—free, glad- 
some, and bright; now you are guing to parcel 
it out. There will be no more sunshiny hours; 
you are going to reduce me to a kind of machine — 
to cut off all my beautitul dreams, my lofty thoughts. 
You want to make me a formal, precise young 
lady, who will laugh, speak, and think by rule.” 

‘*T want to make you a sensible woman, my dear 
Pauline,’ corrected Miss Hastings, gravely. 

‘Who is the better or the happier for being so 
sensible ?’? demanded Pauline. She paused for a 
few minutes, and then she added, sullenly ; ‘ Darrell 
Court and all the wealth of the Darrells are not 
worth it, Miss Hastings.” 

‘* Not worth what, Pauline?” 

‘* Not worth the price 1 must pay.” 

“What is the price?’ asked Miss Hastings, 
calmly. 

‘““My independence, my freedom of action and 
thought, my liberty of speech.” 

‘Do you seriously value these more highly than 
all that Sir Oswald could leave you?” 

‘“‘T do—a thousand times more highly,’’ she 
replied. 

Miss Hastings was silent fur some few minutes, 
and then said: 

‘**We must do our best’; suppose we make a com- 

romise. I will give you all the liberty that I 
1onestly can, in every way, and you shall give your 
attention to the studies 1 propose. | will make your 
task as easy as I can for you. Darrell Court is 
worth a struggle.” 

“Yes,” was the half-reluctant reply, “it is worth 
a struggle, and I will make it.” 

But there was not much hope in the heart of the 
governess when she commenced her task, 


” 





CHAPTER V. 


| OW often Sir Oswald’s simile of the untrained 

unpruned, uncultivated vine returned to the 
mind of Miss Hastings! Pauline Darrell was by na- 
ture a genius, a girl of magnificent intellect, a 
ae gra noble, generous being all untrained. She 
1ad in her capabilities of the greatest kind—she 
could be either the very empress of wickedness or 
angelic. She was gloriously endowed, but it was 
impossible to tell how she would develop; there 
was no moderation in her; she acted always 
from impulse, and her impulses were quick, warm 
and irresistible. If she had been an actress, she 
would surely have been the very queen of the stage. 
Her faults were like her virtues—all grand ones. 
There was nothing trivial, nothing mean, nothing 
ungenerous, about her. She was of a nature likely 
to be led to the highest criminality or the highest 
virtue; there could be no medium of mediocre vir- 
tue for her. She was full of character, charming 
even in her willfulness, but utterly devoid of all 
small affectations. There was in her the making of 
a magnificent woman, a great heroine ; but nothing 
could have brought her to the level of common- 
place people. Her character was almost a terri- 
ble one in view of the responsibilities attached 
to it. 

Grand, daring, original, Pauline was all force, all 
fire, all passion. Whatever she loved, she loved 
with an intensity almost terrible to witness. There 
was also no ‘‘middle way” in her dislikes—she 
hated with a fury of hate. She had little patience, 
little toleration; one of her greatest delights con- 
sisted in ruthlessly tearing away the social vail 
which most people loved to wear. There were 
times when her grand, pale, passionate beauty 
seemed to darken and to deepen, and one felt in- 
stinctively that it was in her to be cruel even to 
fierceness ; and again, when her heart was touched 
and her tace sofiened, one imagined that she might 
be somewhat akin to angels. 

What was to become of such a nature? What 
was to develop it—what was to train it? If from 
her infancy Pauline had been under wise and ten- 
der guidance, if some mind that she felt to be supe- 





rior to her own had influenced her, the certainty is 
that she would have grown up into a thoughtful, 








intellectual, talented woman, one whose influence 
would have been paramount for good, one to whom 
men would have looked for guidance almost uncon- 
sciously to themselves. 

But her training had been terribly defective. No 
one had ever controlled her. She had _ been 
mistress of her father’s house, and queen of his 
little coterie; with her quiet, unerring judgment, 
she had made her own estimate of the strength, the 
mind, the intellect of each one with whom she came 
into contact, and the result was always favorable 
to herself—she saw no one superior to herself. 
Then the society in which her father had delighted 
was the worst possible for her; she reigned su- 
preme over them all—clever, gifted artists, good- 
natured Bohemians, who admired and applauded 
her, who praised every word that fell from her lips, 
who honestly believed her to be one of the marvels 
of the world, who told her continually that she was 
one of the most beautiful, most talented, most 
charming mortals, who applauded every dar- 
ing sentiment instead of telling her plainly that 
what was not orthodox was seldom right—honest 


| Bohemians who looked upon the child as a wonder, 
Miss Hastings left her seat and | 


and puzzled themselves to think what destiny was 
high enough for her—men whose artistic tastes 
were gratified by the sight of her magnificent love- 
liness, who had for her the deepest, truest and 
highest respect, who never in her presence uttered 
a syllable that they would not have uttered in the 
presence of a child—good-natured Bohemians who 
sometimes had money and sometimes had none, 
who were always willing to share their last sou 
with others more needy than themselves, who wore 
shabby, threadbare coats, but who knew how to 
respect the pure presence of a pure girl. 

Pauline had received a kind of education. Her 
father’s friends discusse:! everything—art, science, 
politics and literatare—in her presence; they dis- 
cussed the wildest stories, they indulged in un- 
bounded fun and satire; they were the wittiest, 
even as they were the cleverest, of men. They 
ridiculed unmercifully what they were pleased to 
call the ‘regulations of polite society’; they en- 
joyed unvarnished truth—as a rule, the more disa- 
greeable the truth, the more they delighted in tell- 
ing it. They scorned all etiquette, they pursued 
all dandies and belles with terrible sarcasm; they 
believed in every wild or impossible theory that 
had ever been started. In fact, though honest as 
the day, honorable and true, they were about the 
worst associates a young girl could have had to fit 
her for the world. The life she led amongst them 
had been one long romance, of which she had been 
queen. 

The house in the Rue d’Orme had once been a 
grand mansion ; it was filled with quaint carvings, 
old tapestry and the relics of a bygone generation. 
The rooms were large—most of them had been 
turned into studios. Some of the finest of modern 
pictures came from the house in the Rue d’Orme, 
although, as a rule, the students who worked there 
were not wealthy. 

It was almost amusing to see how this delicate 
young girl ruled over such society. By one word 
she commanded these great, generous, unworldly 
men—with one little finger upraised she could 
beckon them at her will; they had a hundred pet 
names for her—they thought no queen or empress 
fit to be compared with their old comrade’s daugh- 
ter. She was to be excused if constant flattery and 
homage had made her believe that she was in some 
way superior to the rest of the world. 

When the great change came—when she left the 
Rue d’Orme for Darrell Court—it was a terrible 
blow to Pauline to find all this superiority?vanish 
into thin air. In place of admiration and flattery, 
she heard nothing but reproach and correction. 
She was given to understand that she was hardly 
presentable in polite society—she, who had ruled 
like a queen over sch»lars and artists! Instead of 
laughter and applause, grim silence followed her 
remarks. She read in the faces of those around 
her that she was not as they were—not of their 
world. Her whole soul turned longingly to the beau- 
tiful free Bohemian world she had left. The crown- 
ing blow of all was when, after studying her care- 
fully for some time, Sir Oswald told her that he 
feared her manners were against her—that neither 
in style nor in education was she fitted to be mis- 
tress of Darrell Court. She had submitted passively 
to the change in her name; she was proud of being 
a Darre'l—she was proud of the grand old race 
from which she sprung. But when Sir Oswald had 
uttered that last speech, she flamed out in fierce, 
violent passion, which showed him she had at least 
the true Darrell spirit. 

There were points in her favor, he admitted. She 
was magnificently handsome—-she had more cou- 
rage and a higher spirit than fall even to the lot of 
most men. She was a fearless horsewoman ; in- 
deed it was only necessary for any pursuit to be 
dangerous and to require unlimited courage for her 
instantly to undertake it. 

Would the balance at last turn in her favor? 
Would her beauty, her spirits, her courage, out- 
weigh defective education, defective manner, and 
want of worldly knowledge? 





CHAPTER VI. 


T was a beautiful afternoon in June. May, with 
its lilac and hawthorn, had passed away; the 
roses were in fairest bloom, the hlies looked like 
great white stars; the beauty and fullness, the 
warmth and fragrance of Summer were on the face 
of the land, and everything living rejoiced in it. 
Pauline had begged that the daily readings 
might take place under the great cedar-tree on the 
lawn. 
‘«Tf I must be bored by dry historical facts,’’ she 


| said, “let me at least have the lights and shadows 


| queens heroines. 


on the lawn to look at. The shadow of the trees 
on the grass is beautiful beyond everything else. 
Oh, Miss Hastings, why will people write dull his- 
tories? I like to fancy all kings heroes, and all 
History leaves us no illusions.”’ 

‘Still,’ replied the governess, ‘it teaches us 
plenty of what you love so much—truth.”’ 

The beautiful face grew very serious and 
thoughtful. : 

* Why are so many truths disagreeable and sad? 
If [ could rule, I would have the world so bright, 
so fair and glad, every one so happy. I cannot un- 
derstand all this undercurrent of sorrow.” 

“Comte did not explain it, then, to your satis- 
faction?’ said Miss Hastings. 

“Comte !’’ cried the girl, impatiently. “I am 
not obliged to believe all Tread! Once and for all, 
Miss Hastings, I do not believe in Comte and his 
fellows. I only read what he wrote because people 
seemed to think it clever to have done so. You 
know—you must know—that I believe in our great 
Father. Who could look round on this lovely 
world, and not do so?’ 

Miss Hastings felt more hopeful of the girl than 
she had ever felt before. Such strange, wild the- 
ories had fallen at times from her lips that it was 
— consolation to know she had still a child’s 

aith. 

The afternoon was so beautiful; the shadows of 
the lime-trees trembled and quivered on the grass; 
the shade under the great cedar was so cool and 





pleasant ; the air was so full of fragrance from the 





white acacia-blossoms and the crimson roses—it 
was full of melody from the song of a thousand 
birds. Under the circumstances it was difficult to 
attend closely to the conquest of the Angles and 
Saxons. 

Then came an interruption in the shape of a 
footman, with Sir Oswald’s compliments, and would 
the ladies go to the drawing-room? There were 
visitors. 

‘‘ Who are they?” asked Miss Darrell, abruptly. 

The man replied: ‘‘ Sir George and Lady Hamp- 
ton.”’ 

‘‘T shall not go,” said Pauline, decidedly; ‘‘ that 
woman sickens me with her false airs and silly, 
false graces. I have not patience to talk to her.” 

‘* Sir Oswald will not be pleased,’’ remonstrated 
Miss Hastings. 

“That I cannot help—it is not my fault. I shall 
not make myself a hypocrite to please Sir Oswald.” 

“Society has duties which must be discharged, 
and which do not depend upon our liking; we must 
do our duty whether we like it or not.” : 

“‘T detest society,’’ was the abrupt reply; “ it 
is all a sham !”’ 

‘‘Then why not do your best to improveit? That 
would surely be better than to abuse it.’”’ 

‘“There is something in that,’’ confessed Miss 
Darrell, slowly. 

“If we each do our little best towards making 
the world even ever so little better than we found 
it,’’ said Miss Hastings, ‘‘ we shall not have lived in 
vain.”’ 

There was a singular grandeur of generosity 
about the girl. If she saw that she was wrong in 
an argument or an opinion, she admitted it with 
the most charming candor. That admission she 
made now by rising at once to accompany Miss 
Hastings. 

The drawing-room at Darrell Court was a mag- 
nificent apartment; it had been furnished under 
the superintendence of the late Lady Darrell, a 
lady of exquisite taste. It was all white and gold, 
the white hangings with bullion fringe and gold 
braids, the white damask with a delicate border of 
gold; the pictures, the costly statues gleamed in 
the midst of rich and rural flowers; graceful orna- 
ments, tall slender vases, were filled with choicest 
blossoms ; the large mirrors, with their golden 
frames, were each and all perfect in their way. 
There was nothing gaudy, brilliant, or dazzling ; 
all was subdued, in perfect good taste and har- 
mony. 

In this superb room the beauty of Pauline Darrell 
always showed to great advantage; she was in 
perfect keeping with its splendor. As she entered 
now, with her usual half-haughty, half-listless 
grace, Sir Oswald looked up with admiration 
plainly expressed on his face. 

‘‘What a queenly mistress she would make for 
the Court, if she would but behave like other 
people!’ he thought to himself; and then Lady 
Hampton rose to greet the girl. 

‘“‘My dear Miss Darrell, I was getting quite im- 
patient: it seems an age since I saw you—really 
an age.”’ 

“It is an exceedingly short one,’’ returned Paul- 
ine; ‘‘I saw you on Tuesday, Lady Hampton.”’ 

“Did you? Ah, yes; how could I forget? Ah, 
my dear child, when you reach my age —when your 
mind is filled with a hundred different matters—you 
will not have such a good memory as you have 
now.”’ 

Lady Hampton was a little over-dressed woman. 
She looked all flowers and furbelows—all ribbons 
and laces. She was, however, a perfect mistress 
of all the arts of — society ; she knew exactly 
what to say and how to say it; she knew when to 
smile, when to look sympathetic, when to sigh. 
She was not sincere; she never made the least 
pretense’ of being so. ‘Society’? was her one 
idea—how to please it, how to win its admiration, 
how to secure a high position in it. 

The contrast between the two was remarkable— 
the young girl with her noble face, her grand soul 
looking out of her clear dark eyes; Lady Hampton 
with her artificial smiles, her shifting glance, and 
would-be charming gestures. Sir Oswald stood by 
with a courtly smile on his face. 

‘‘] have some charming news for you,’’ said 
Lady Hampton; ‘I am sure you will ve pleased to 
hear it, Miss Darrell.”’ 

“That will quite depend on what it is like,’’ in- 
terposed Pauline, honestly. 

‘You dear, droll child! You are so original; 
you have so much character. I always tell Sir 
Oswald you are quite different from any one else.” 
And, though her ladyship spoke smilingly, she 
gave a keen, quiet glance at Sir Oswald’s face, in 
all probability to watch the effect of her words. 
‘‘ Ah, well,”’ she continued, ‘“‘I suppose that in 
your — a little singularity may be permitted ;”’ 
and then she paused, with a bland smile. 

“To what position do you allude?” asked Miss 
Darrell. 

Lady Hampton laughed again. 
an air of great penetration. 

‘You are cautious, Miss Darrell. But I am for- 
getting my news. It is this—that my niece, Miss 
Elinor Rocheford, is coming to visit me.” 

She waited evidently for Miss Darrell to make 
some complimentary reply. Not a word came from 
the proud lips. 

‘* And when she comes, I hope, Miss Darrell, that 
you and she will be great friends.” 

‘It is rather probable, if I like her,’ was the 
frank reply. 

Sir Oswald looked horrified. 
smiled still more sweetly. 

“You are sure to like her. 
loved wherever she goes.” 

‘Ts she a sweet creature?’ asked Pauline, with 
such inimitable mimicry that Miss Hastings shud- 
dered, while Sir Oswald turned pale. 

“She is indeed,’’ replied Lady Hampton, who, if 
she understood the sarcasm, made no sign. ‘‘ With 
Sir Oswald’s permission, I shall bring her to spend 
a long day with you, Miss Darrell.’’ 

“‘T shall be charmed,” said Sir Oswald; “really 
delighted, Lady Hampton. You do me great honor 
indeed.’”’ He looked at his niece for some little 
confirmation of his words, but that young lady ap- 
peared too haughty for speech; the word “ honor”? 
seemed to her strangely misapplied. 

Lady Hampton relaxed none of her graciousness: 
her bland suavity continued the same until the end 
of the visit; and then, in some way, she contrived 
to make Miss Hastings understand that she wanted 
to speak with her. She asked the governess if she 
would go with her to the carriage, as she wished 
to consult her about some music. When they were 
alone, her air and manner changed abruptly. She 
turned eagerly to her, her eyes full of sharp, keen 
curiosity. 

‘*Can you tell me one thing?’ she asked. ‘Is 
Sir Oswald going to make that proud, stupid, illi- 
terate girl his heiress—mistress of Darrell Court ?” 

‘*T do not know,”’ replied Miss Hastings. ‘* How 
should I be able to answer such a question ?” 

“Of course I ask in confidence—only in strict 
confidence; you understand that, Miss Hastings?’ 

“T understand,” was the grave reply. 

** All the county is crying shame on him,’ said 
her ladyship. ‘‘ A French painter’s daughter! He 

must be mad to think of such a thing. 4 girl 
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brought up in the midst of heaven knows what! 
He never can intend to leave Darrell Court to her.” 

‘* He must leave it to some one,”’ said Miss liast- 
ings; ‘and who has a better right to it than his 
own sister’s child ?”’ 

‘‘Let him marry,’ she suggested, hastily; “let 
him marry, and leave it to children of his own. 
Do you think the county will tolerate such a mis- 
tress for Darrell Court-. so blunt, so ignorant? 
Miss Hastings, he must marry.’ 

‘IT can only suppose,” replied the governess, 
‘that he will please himself, Lady Hampton, with- 
out any reference to the county.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


UNE, with its roses and lilies, passed on, the 

laburnums had all fallen, the lilies had vanished, 
and stiil the state of affairs at Darrell Court re- 
mained doubtful. Pauline, in many of those respects 
in which her uncle would fain have seen her 
changed, remained unaltered—indeed it was not 
easy to unlearn the teachings of a lifetime. 

Miss Hastings, more patient and hopeful than 
Sir Oswald, persevered with infinite tact and dis- 
cretion. But there were certain peculiarities of 
which Pauline could not be broken. One was a 
habit of calling everything by its right name. She 
had no notion of using any of those polite little 
fictions society delights in; no matter how harsh, 
how ugly the word, she did not hesitate to use it. 
Another peculiarity was that of telling the blunt, 
plain, abrupt truth, no matter what the cost, no 
matter who was pained. She tore away the flimsy 
vail of society with zest; she spared no one in her 
almost ruthless denunciations. Her intense scorn 
for all kinds of polite fiction was somewhat an- 
noying. 

‘* You need not say that Iam engaged, James,” 
she said one day, when a lady called whom she dis- 
liked. ‘‘f am not engaged, but I do not care to 
see Mrs. Camden.’ af 

Even that bland functionary looked annoyed. 
Miss Hastings tried to make some compromise. 

“ You cannot send such a message as that, Miss 
Darrell. Pray listen to reason.”’ 

‘Sir Oswald and yourself certainly agreed that 
she was—~”’ 

‘“‘Never mind that,’’ hastily interrupted Miss 
Hastings. ‘‘ You must not hurt any one’s feelings 
by such a blunt message as that; itis neither polite 
nor well-bred.” 

‘‘T shall never cultivate either politeness or 
good-breeding at the expense of truth; therefore 
you had better send the message yourself, Miss 
Hastings.”’ 

‘‘T will do so,”’ said the governess, quietly. ‘I 
will manage it in such a way as to show Mrs. 
Camden that she is not expected to call again, yet 
so as not to humiliate her before the servants; but, 
remember, not at any sacrifice of truth.”’ 

Such contests were of daily, almost hourly, occur- 
rence ; whether the result would be such a degree 
of training as to fit the young lady for taking the 
position she wished to occupy remained doubtful. 

“This is really very satisfactory,” said Sir 
Oswald, abruptly one morning, as he entered the 
library where Miss Hastings awaited him; ‘ but,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ before I explain myself, let me ask 
you how are you getting on—what progress are 
you making with your tiresome pupil ?”’ 

The gentle heart of the governess was grieved to 
think that she could not give a more satisfactory 
reply; little real progress had been made in study 
—less in manner. , 

“There is a mass of splendid material, Sir 
Oswald,’ she said; ‘‘ but the difficulty lies in put- 
ting it into shape.” 

“Tam afraid,’’ he observed, ‘‘ people will make 
remarks; and I have heard more than one doubt 
expressed as to what kind of hands Darrell Court’is 
likely to fall into, should I make Pauline my heiress. 
You see she is capable of almost anything. She 
would turn the place into an asylum; she would 
transform it into a college for ns, a home 
for needy artists—in fact, anything that might occur 
to her—without the least hesitation.” 

Miss Hastings could not deny it; they were not 
speaking of a manageable, nineteenth century 
young lady, but of one to whom no ordinary rules 
applied, whom no customary measures fitted. 

“T have a letter here,” continued Sir Oswald, 
‘from Captain Aubrey Langton, the son of one of 
my oldest and dearest friends. He proposes to pay 
me a visit, and—pray, Miss Hastings, pardon me for 
suggesting such a thing, but I should be so glad if 
he would fall in love with Pauline. I have an idea 
that love might educate and develop her more 
quickly than anything else.’ 

Miss Hastings had already thought the same 
thing ; but she knew whoever won the love of such 
a girl as Pauline Darrell would be one of the clever- 
est of men. 

“‘f am writing to him to tell him that I hope 
he will remain with us for a month, and during that 
time I hope—I fervently hope—he may fall in love 
with my niece. She is beautiful enough. Pardon 
me again, Miss Hastings, but has she ever spoken 
to you of love or lovers ?”’ 

‘““No. She is in that respect, as in many others, 
quite unlike the generality of girls. I have never 
heard an allusion to such matters from her lips— 
never once.”’ 

This fact seemed to Sir Oswald stranger than any 
other—he had an idea that girls devoted the 
greater part of their thoughts to such subjects. 

“Do you think,” he inquired, ‘that she cared 
for any one in Paris—any of those men, for in- 
stance, whom she used to meet at her father’s ?”’ 

“No,’”’ replied Miss Hastings; ‘‘ 1 do not think so, 
She is strangely backward in all such respects, 
although she was brought up entirely amongst gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

‘‘Amongst—pardon me, my dear madame, not 
gentlemen—members, we will say, of a gentle- 
manly profession,” 

Sir Oswald took from his [gold snuff-box a pinch 
of most delicately-flavored snuff, and looked as 
though he thought the very existence of such peo- 
ple a mistake. 

“ Any little inflnence that you may possess over 
my niece, Miss Hastings, will you kindly use in 
Captain Langton's favor? Of course, if anything 
should come of my plan—as I fervently hope there 
may---I shall stipulate that the engagement last 
two years; during that time I shall trust to the in- 
fluence of love to change my niece’s character.” 

It was only a fresh complication—one from 
which Miss Hastings did not expect much. 

That same day, during dinner, Sir Oswald told 
his niece of the expected arrival of Captain 
Langton. 

“1 have seen so few English gentleman,” she 
remarked, ‘‘that he wiil be a subject of some 
curiosity to me.”’ 

“You will tind him—that is, if he resembles his 
father—a high-bred, noble gentlemen,” said Sir 
Oswald, complacently. 

“Ts he clever?” she asked. 
do?? 

“Do!’’ repeated Sir Oswald. ‘‘I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“‘Does he paint pictures, or write books?” 


‘* What does he 





‘* Heaven forb‘d!” 
‘He is a gentleman.” 

Her face flushed hotly for some minutes, and 
then the flush died away, leaving her paler than 
ever. 

‘“‘T consider artists and writers gentlemen,” she 
retorted; ‘‘ gentlemen of a far higher stamp than 
those to whom fortune has given money and nature 
has denied brains.” 

Another time a sharp argument would have 
resulted from the throwing down of such a gauntlet. 
Sir Oswald had something else in view, so he 
allowed the speech to pass. 

“It will be a great pleasure for me to see my 
old friend’s son again,’ he said. ‘I hope, Paul- 
ine, you will help me to make his visit a pleasant 
one.”’ 

““What can I do?” she asked, brusquely. 

‘What a question!” laughed tir Oswald. ‘Say, 
rather, what can you not do? Talk to him, sing to 
him. Your voice is magnificent, and would give 
any one the greatest pleasure. You can ride out 
with him.” ‘ 

“If he is a clever, sensible man, I can do all that 
you mention; if not, I shall not trouble myself 
about him. I never could endure either tiresome 
or stupid people.” 

‘*My young friend is not likely to prove either,” 
said Sir Oswald, angrily ; and Miss Hastings won- 
dered in her heart what the result of it all would be. 

That same evening Miss Darrell talked of Captain 
panevon, weaving many bright fancies concerning 

im. 

‘‘T suppose,” she said, ‘ that it is not always the 
most favorable specimens of the English who visit 
Paris. We used to see such droll caricatures. 1 
like a good caricature above all things. Do you, 
Miss Hastings ?” 

‘*When it is good, and pains no one,” was the 
sensible reply. 

The girl turned away with a little impatient sigh. 

‘* Your ideas are all colorless,”’ she said, sharply. 
‘‘In England it seems to me that everybody is 
alike. You have no individuality, no character.” 

“Tf character means, in your sense of the word, 
ill-nature, so much the better,’’ rejoined Miss Hast- 
ings. ‘‘ All good-hearted people strive to save each 
other from pain.” 

“IT wonder,” said Pauline, thoughtfully, if I shall 
like Captain Langton. We have been living here 
quietly enough; but I feel as though some great 
change were coming. You have no doubt experi- 
enced that peculiar sensation which comes over 
one just before a heavy thunder-storm? | have that 
strange, half-nervous, half-restless sensation now.” 

“You will try to be amiable, Pauline,” put in the 
governess, quietly. ‘You see that Sir Oswald 
evidently thinks a great deal of this young friend of 
his. You will not try to shock your uncle in any 
way—not to violate those little conventionalities 
that he respects so much.” 

“T will do my best; but I must be myself— 
always myself. I cannot assume a false character.” 

‘‘Then let it be your better self,’’ said the gov- 
erness, gently; and for one minute Pauline Darrell 
was touched. 

“‘That sweet creature, Lady Hampton's niece, 
will be here next week,’’ she remarked, after a 
short pause. ‘ What changes will be brought into 
our lives, I wonder ?” 

Of all the changes possible, least of all she 
expected the tragedy that afterwards happened. 


(To be continued.) 








MACREADY IN A PASSION. 


HS fretful state of mind was wrought to frenzy 
in the beginning of 1836, by the studied slights 
put upon him by his Drury Lane Manager, Mr. Bunn, 
aman whom he might be forgiven for regafding 
with contempt. Macready held, however, a lucra- 
tive permanent engagement at the theatre, to which 
he was determined to hold fast. Bunn, on the other 
hand, wanted to get rid of him, for the twofold 
reason that his attraction had fallen off, and that 
Malibran had been secured for the theatre, and 
made the manager independent of the legitimate 
drama. The parties were at covert war, each try- 
ing to outflank the other. It was Bunn’s tactics to 
disgust Macready by professional slights,putting him 
up forinferior parts, for important ones at too short 
notice, and the like. At last the climax of indignity 
was inflicted by announcing Macready for ‘the 
three first acts of Richard III.’’ The night came. 
He went through the part ‘in a sort of desperate 
way.” As he left the stage, he had to pass the 
manager’s room; opening the door, he rushed in 
upon the startled impresario, who was seated at 
his writing-table, and launched a highly appropriate 
but by no means complimentary epithet at him; 
with the pent-up force of wrath that had beeu 
nursed for months, ‘‘ he struck him a back-handed 
slap across the face.’’ A vehement scuffle ensued, 
in which Bunn, a much smaller and feebler man, 
had necessarily the worst of it. Macready was too 
truly a gentleman not to feel that, in this scone, he 
had to use his own words, committed a ‘‘ most 
blamable action."? Hisshame and contrition as ex- 
pressed in his diary are overwhelming. ‘ The fair 
fame of a life has been sullied by a moment’s want 
of,gelf-command. I can never, never during my life 
forgive myself,’ are among their mildest ex- 
eon Happily for him, his character stood as 
high with the world as that of his adversary was 
low. There were few to regret that Mr. Bunn had 
got thrashed ; many who were sure that, if not for 
his offenses to Macready, at least for other delin- 
quencies, he had richly deserved one. All the 
leading actors felt that Macready had been cruelly 
provoked, and they rallied loyally round him, 
Bunn brought his “action of battery,” and his in- 
juries were ultimately assessed at £150. 








THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 


i wr tends to prevail because it has generally 
one more point in the game than its adversary ; 
but even that statement is not quite accurate. The 
philosophers who try to represent the history of 
thought as the embodiment of a certain logical 
evolution may be correct in the long run, but their 
view requires to be modified in application to 
shorter periods. The process by which the human 
mind advances is not a gradual discovery of new 
facts and of new laws, so that every stage of 
opinion is a mere expansion of the preceding stage. 
Rather it is a process of making every possible 
blunder, and discovering by slow experience that 
it won’t work. No opinion is so absurd as not to 
have been held by some philosopher ; for the sim- 
ple reason that philosophizing means trying in suc- 
cession every possible combination of opinions. 
Those which turn out to be fruitless are generally 
cast aside; though the old errora are constantly 
reappearing under a slightly different dress. At 
most, therefore, we improve by a constant series 
of rough approximations, each of which involves'a 
considerable error; though the error involved may 
tend to become gradually less. Nor can it be said 
that the erroneous part of an opinion is always 
that which causes its failure. Some persons main- 


cried Sir Oswald, proudly. | 





tain that the success of false religions is propor- 
tional to the amount of truth contained in them. Mo- 
hammedanism flourished, not because Mohammed 
was, as our ancestors called him, a clever impostor, 
but because he announced some great truths, the 
eflect of which was impeded by the admixture of 
gross error. But it must be added that the error 
was probably necessary to make the truth palata- 
ble. A worshiper of Mumbo-Jumbo cannot under- 
stand a pure religion until he has been educated 
into a capacity for new ideas, or until the truths 
have beén adulterated by combination with the 
cruder ideas which can find admission to his brain. 
Doctrines that come pure from the lips of their 
first teachers take up into a kind of chemical com- 
bination the crude superstitions which are popular 
amongst their hearers, and, were it not for that 
power, they would be incapable of diffusing them- 
selves, 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AT THE SEANCE of the 26th of April last, M. Dumas 
stated before the Acadi mie des Sciences that the alka- 
line sulpho-carbonates had been found effective in 
destroying the phylloxere without in any way affecting 
the growth of the vine. Experiments have, it appears, 
been tried with great success in several of the more im- 
portant vine-growing districts, 


A FRENCH MEDICAL JOURNAL says that Nélaton was 
for many years accustomed to prescribe the external 
use of alcohol fur the prevention of,small abscesses or 
boils. It appears that this treatment is now becoming 
more general in France. As soon as the characteristic 
redness appears, with a point rising in the middle, the 
part should be rubbed thoroughly, and several times, 
with camphorated alcohol. A little camphorated olive- 
oil should then be applied, and the affected place 
covered. 

Tuk HyproGrRapPHic Orrick aT Paris has begun a 
process of engraving on copper which promises, by its 
rapidity and the moderation of its price, to be very 
widely useful. In consists in substance, first, in cover- 
ing a plate of copper with a thin shell of adhering silver, 
upon which is spread a thin layer of colored varnish; 
second, in drawing thereon with a dry point the lines of 
topography, and lettering, precisely as one engraves 
with a diamond upon stone ; third, in corroding the 
traced parts by means of the perchloride of iron, 


Dr. Pootry, of Weston-super-Mare, has collected spe- 
cimens of bark from a tree that had been stricken by 
lightning. The inner surfaces of the detached chips 
contained ramified figures, as shown in the engraving : 
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Professor Tomlinson, after examining these, together 
with the bodies of several persons which exhibited fig- 
ures of trees after being exposed to lightning, gives it 
as his opinion that these figures are not derived from 
any tree at all, but from the fiery hand of the lightning 
itself. Very distinctive tree-like figures may be pro- 
duced on sheets of crown glass by passing over them 
the contents of a Leyden jar. For this purpose the 





plates should be put into a strong solution of soap, and. | 


wiped dry with a duster. If a plate be then held by 
the corner against the knob of a small charged jar, and, 
with one knob of the discharging rod resting against 
the outer coating, the other be brought up to the knob 


of the jar with the glass between, the spark will pass | 


over the surface of the pane, turn over its edge, and 
thus arrive at the knob of the rod. Nothing is visible 
on the plate until it is breathed on, and then the con- 
densed breath settles in the form of minute dew on 
those parts of the soapy film that have not been burnt 
off by the electricity, while on the lines that have been 
burnt off or made chemically clean the moisture con- 
denses in watery lines, bringing out the trunk, branches 
and minute spray of the dendritic figure in the follow- 
ing form ; 





Tue British ADMIRALTY has issued a circular directing 
the use of slaked lime for the preservation of those por- 
tions of the framework of iron vessels which are con- 
stantly exposed to the action of sea-water. The circular 
states that experiments have shown that the destructive 
effects of bilge-water on the iron frames of such vessels 
may be reduced or altogether obviated by the applica- 
tion of lime, which should be placed in the water con- 
tained in such compartments, bilges and wings, as cannot 
be dried out sufficiently to allow of the application of 
preservative paint, composition, or cement. 





| again. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL McCLEeLLaN, who has been spending the 
Winter upon the Upper Nile, will return home in July. 


Tue Emperor of Germany has conferred the order of 
Civil Merit upon Mr, Bancroft, the historian, and Mr. 
Longfellow, the poet. 

Tue fortune left by the late Michel Levy, the famous 
Paris publisher, is estimated at between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000. The heir is as yet unknown, as a will has 
not been found, 


Bishop Woop of Philadelphia, who has been in the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, in Cincinnati, for some days, 
suffering from a severe, though not dangerous, illness, 13 
now rapidly improving. 


Mr. Henry Upnam, who died recently at Brookline, 
Mass., left $30,000 to the Church Home for Orphans and 
Destitute Children, and $50,000 to the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge. 


A GENTLEMAN of Atlanta, Ga., learning that the 
widow of Stonewall Jackson is living at Charlotte, N. C., 
in straitened eircumstances, has offered to give her an 
interest in a prosperous cotton factory. 


Tue Duke of Edinburgh is the only one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s sons who is not a member of the Masonic Order, 
and his father-in-law, the Emperor of Russia, is one of 
the few sovereigns of Europe who oppose Masonry. 


A MEMORIAL meeting in honor of the late General John 
C. Breckinridge will be held at Louisville, Ky., on the 
17th of this month. General Wiliiam Preston will deliver 
an oration, and there will be a procession by the Ma- 
sonic and other fraternities. 


THe fund for the erection of a bronze equestrian 
statue of General Meade now amounts to $1,490 17. It 
is necessary to raise $15,000 more, in order to secure the 
$5,000 promised conditionally by the Fairmount Park 
Art Association of Philadelphia. 


Mr. B. G. Nortsrop will deliver an oration at the un- 
vailing of the bronze statues of President Pierson and 
Charles Morgan, on the High School grounds at Clinton, 
Conn., June 23d. Governor Ingersoll and President 
Porter of Yale College will be present. 


Youssur Pasua, the Sultan’s Minister of Finance, is 
one of the rare examples found in Turkey of mathemat- 
ical genius and financial skill. His power of calculation 
is marvelous, and would compare with the most remark- 
able recorded instances of arithmetical prowess. 


Joun C. Waitin, of Whitinsville, has made a free gift 
to the normal school in Hampton, Va., of $10,000, the 
estimated cost of the chapel in Virginia Hall, for the 
purpose of founding it as a memorial of his deceased 
wife. The chapel will take the rame of the *‘ Whitin 
Memorial Chapel.” 

Tue Connecticut House of Representatives have voted 
to promote Judge Loomis, of the Superior Court of the 
State, to the vacancy created on the Supreme Bench by 
the election of Judge Phelps to Congress. It also voted 
in favor of the re-election of Judges Sandford and Gran- 
ger, whose terms of eight years will soon expire. 


Tax people of Greece have raised by private subscrip- 
tion a considerable sum for the erection of a monument 
in honor of Lord Byron, as a recognition of his services 
in the cause of Greek liberation. It will be placed at 
Missolonghi, where Byron died, and where, out of his 
own means, he almost wholly fed, clothed and armed 
the garrison during the siege which made them famous. 


Tue famous class which was graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1825, containing among its members Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, John S. C. Abbott, and other men 
since distinguished in letters, is to hold its semi-centen- 
nial at the college about the 8th of July next. Mr. 
Longfellow will read a poem, Dr. George B. Cheever will 
deliver an oration, and Professor N. Dunn will also read .- 
a@ poem. 

Satvini has worn out several Desdemonas while play- 
ing Othello. The lady who acted the part with him last 
was obliged to have an operation performed on her throat 
from severe choking. He has also completely drained 
the market of Jagos. In the principal jealous scene he 
makes a complete mop-rag of Jago; he sweeps the 
floor with him, stamps on him, and otherwise makes it 
disagreeable for the ancient. 


Proressor Muir, the State Geologist of California, 
spent the night of April 29th on Mount Shasta with one 
companion. It was very cold, and the wind very 
severe; both nen were badly frostbitten. The object of 
the ascent was to see if a monument could be built 
on the summit. The project is said to be quite feasible. 
The monument will be thirty feet high and from twelve 
to fourteen feet wide at the base. 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt is about to astonish the world 
He has resolved to build a railroad along the 
Valley of the Nile to the interior of Africa, and as he 
has plenty of money and thousands of serfs at his com- 
mand, he will, no doubt, accomplish his purpose. Ina 
few years African explorers will be atle to travel in 
sleeping-cars, and to write magnificent descriptions of 
places which they will have passed through in the dark. 


GENERAL RuTHERFORD B. Hayes, who has been nomi- 
nated for Governor by the Ohio Republicans, has already 
served two terms in that office. He was first elected in 
1867, when Senator Allen G. Thurman ran against him, 
and again in 1869, by alargely increased majority, when 
the Hon. George H. Pendleton was the Democratic 
nominee. He was elected to Congress in 1864, and ran 
again for the same office in 1872, but was beaten by Mr. 
H. B. Banning. 

Mr. Disrakwi has been placing his nephew in the very 
snug position of second clerk in the House of Lords, 
with the understanding that he is soon to succeed to the 
principal clerkship—an office of honor and emolument, 
and permanent. The young gentleman is the oldest son 
of Mr. Ralph Disraeli, the brother of the Prime Minister, 
and is named Coningsby, after the hero of the cleverest 
of Mr. Disraeli’s novels. Mr. Coningsby Disraeli will be 
the heir of his uncle’s property, and is said to possess a 
good share of the intellectual gifts of the family. 


In Germany a sharp dispute is going on as to the 
right of the Crown-Prince and his wife to be called the 
Crown-Prince and Princess of Germany. In Bavaria 
and Saxony the critics say that their imperial highnesses 
have no claim to the title, inasmuch as Prussian Wil- 
liam is not Emperor of Germany, but only German Em- 
peror—that is, he does not rule Germany; he is only 
President of the Confederation of German States. The 
members of his family, whenever they leave Prussian ter- 
ritory, are only ordinary princes; so the Ultramontanes 
are making a point of this. 


Mr. E. G. Spautpine, of Buffalo, will commemorate 
the centennial of the battle of Bunker Hill in a com. 
mendable and patriotic manner. His grandfather and 
eight others of his name and kindred participated in,the 
battle of Bunker Hill, one of them, Lieutenant Joseph 
Spaulding, being killed by the side of Colonel Prescott, 
and another, William Spaulding, being wounded. To 
preserve the memory of these brave men, Mr. Spaulding 
has erected a plain monument of New Hampshire granite 
in Forest Lawn Cemetery, and upon it has engraved, to- 
gether with suitable inscriptions, the names of the nine 
Spauldings. The monument will be dedicated on the 
centennial, June 17th, when the Hon. James Sheldon, 
President of the Buffalo Historical Society, will preside, 
and the Rev. Dr. G. W. Heacock will deliver an address, 
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NEW_ YORK’ CITY.—DECORATION DAY—FLORAL DECORATION OF THE STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, BY LINCOLN POST, G. A. Re 


DECORATION OF THE LINCOLN 
STATUE, 
ARLY on the morning of Decoration Day the 
members of Lincoln Post, No. 13, G.A.R., 
began the work of brighténing the bronze statue of 
Lincoln in Union Square with floral devices. A 
rail-fence, covered with ivy, was erected around 
the metal disk on which the statue stands, while 
the sides of the pedestal were made brilliant with | 
gems of the season, in the form of festoons, bou- | 





PROFESSOR 0. C. MARSH.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY NOTTMAN, MONTREAL. * 


quets and potted clusters. As the general pro- 
cession came tu the statue, Lincoln Post wheeled 
out of the line and formed a circle about the work. 
On one side of the monument were the colored 
children of the Shiloh Church Sunday-school. A 
brief opening address was delivered by Colonel 
John Hay, one of President Lincoln’s Private Sec- 
retaries, after which came an address by General 
John Cochrane, a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Garnet, 
a dirge by the Governor’s Island band, and other 








rhetorical and musical exercises. At the conclu- 


‘sion of the programme the Post fell into line, and 


started down-town to join the remainder of the 
procession. 


PROFESSOR O. C, MARSH. 


| 
M\HIS very distinguished American naturalist, who 
was recently introduced to the world as a Mr. 

| 


Marsh by the Hon. Columbus Delano, Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior of the United States 
of America, was born 
in Lockport, N. Y., 
October 29th, 1831. 
He graduated at Yale 
College in 1860, and 
spent the two follow- 
ing years in the scien- 
tific school of that in- 
stitution. Having 
determined to devote 
his time and thought 
to scientific pursuits, 
he went abroad, and 
from 1862 to 1865 gave 
himself up to the hard- 
est study in the Uni- 
versities of Berlin, 
Breslau and Heidel- 
berg. Returning to 
the United States, he 
was elected Professor 
of Paleontology in 
Yale College. 

Between the years 
1861 to 1870 he pub- 
lished a number of 
works illustrating the 
special branch of sci- 
entific research to 
which he had applied 
himself. Since the lat- 
ter year he has spent 
a number of months 
annually in investigat- 
ing the extinct verte- 
brate animals of the 
region of tlie Rocky 
Mountains. It was 
while upon one of 
these expeditions in 
the interests of Yale 
College that a delega- 
tion of Indians, learn- 
ing of his quality, 
pleaded that he would 
report to the Great 
Father the truth of 
their treatment by the 
agents of the Interior 
Department. He ex- 
amined the complaints 
preferred, and believ- 
ing many of them to 
be substantially true, 
agreed to speak a word in their favor. As 
the chief complaints were based upon the 
quality of the rations issued by Government agents, 
Professor Marsh collected samples of all articles 
of food that were entered on the regular ration 
list, and laid them before the authorities in Wash- 
ington; with such remarks that a man of strong 
humanitarian tastes would naturally utter. And it 
was in a general denial of the Professor’s statements 
that the astute Mr.Secretary Delano called him a 
Mr. Marsh. 








The Professor, finding that his simple mission of 


friendliness towards the Indians provoked denials 
from the Secretary of the Interior, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Indian agents, contractors, 
and nearly everybody engaged in mismanaging our 
red natives, ceases fora moment in his searches 
after paleontological specimens to prove his asser- 
tions true. He has the support of army officers 
and many prominent Indians, besides that of the 
general public. 


EXCISE COMMISSIONER STINER. 


N R. WILLIAM H. STINER, who was appointed 
| by the late Mayor Havemeyer in November, 
1874, a Commissioner of Excise to fill the un- 
expired term of eighteen months of Mr. John R. 
Voorhis, selected for one of the new Police Com- 
missioners, was confirmed by the Board of Aldermen 
by the unusual vote of thirteen to one. Five days 
after his appointment he took his seat in the Board, 
and was at once elected its Secretary. With his 
customary good judgment he went-to work quietly, 
studying the compli- 
cated Excise Laws, 
and endeavoring to 
discover the reason 
for the comparatively 
small receipts for li- 
cense. 

From the Ist of May 
up to the lst of No- 
vember of last year 
the Board had collect- 
ed not quite $150,000, 
against about $400,000 
during the same period 
of the previous year. 
This falling-off was oc- 
casioned by the oppo- 
sition of an associa- 
tion of liquor dealers, 
who, believing the 
rates established for 
licenses were exorbi- 
tant, refused to pay 
them. A test case was 
called on the 23d of 
November in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, 
in which Sigismund 
Schwab was tried and 
convicted upon the 
charge of selling liquor 
without a license. 

Mr. Stiner deemed 
this occasion a fitting 
one to institute a re- 
form which he consid- 
ered just to both the 
dealer and the city. 
He notified the delin- 
quent dealers that the 
established rates must 
be paid; the Excise 
Law having been de- 
clared a constitutional 
enactment, should be 
rigidly enforced. But, 
recognizing the gene- 
ral stringency of the 
times, he would grant 
the applicants the pri- 
vilege of paying 
the fees in regular 


1 








installments, instead of in the full sum.’ This 
appears but a simple method of ieform; yet 
its success was apparent almost from the start. 
Delinquent dealers who swore they would never 
pay have already handed in over $60,000. Dur- 
ing the month of May just closed the sum of 
$70,000 was collected for licenses, on a reduced 
rate of twenty-five per cent., against $55,000 in the 
same month last year at the old rates. Under this 
new arrangement the Board has received altogether 
about $400,000. 

Finding that this plan was working successfully, 
Mr. Stiner turned his attention to the ** bucket 
shops,” or low groggeries, dance and concert 
saloons, and the various small places in which “ rot- 
gut’’ is sold to the poor and diseased, and in May 
he led several parties in assaults upon these dens. 

In the recent reorganization of the Board, James 
L. stewart was elected President; D. D. T. Mar- 
shall, Treasurer; and Mr. Stiner, Secretary and 
acting Chief Inspector. 

On the Ist of June the Board of Apportionment 
made an appropriation for the Excise Board in the 
sum of $47,000, being a reduction of $7,500 from 
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EXCISE COMMISSIONER W. H. STINER. 
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the amount asked. This action will oy impair 
the efficiency of the Board, as they will be com- 
pelled to discharge a number of their officers. 

Mr. Stiner was born in New York city, July 4th, 
1834, of German parents, and received a brief 
course of education in our public schools. For over 
twenty years he has been prominently connected 
with the Metropolitan press, and for sixteen years 
he held an appointment upon the New York Herald. 
He was one of the earliest war correspondents in 
the field, and his map of the first battle of Bull Run, 
sketched during the disastrous engagement, was 
the initial publication of its kind of the war. He 
remained with the Army of the Potomac during 
the entire war, as managing correspondent of the 
Herald, participating in all the movements and 
contests of that famous body. He possesses re- 
markable powers of endurance, an uncompromis- 
ing will and great physical courage; and having 
been trained to the observance of the strictest dis- 
cipline, he is in all respects well fitted for the ex- 
acting position he now occupies. 





CONSTANTINE. 
‘t THE QUEEN OF PICTURESQUE CITIES.’’ 
R. GEORGE GASKELL, the artist author, thus 
describes this fortified city of Algeria, with 
its mountain-bound panorama: ‘Soon after we had 
passed the Hamma station some Cheiks, who were 
in the carriage with us, called our attention toa 
city which stood on a lofty rock commanding every 
side from the finest position in the world. ‘That,’ 
said the Arabs, as we caught sight of it, between 
the hills, ‘ is Constantine—this is Africa—those who 
have seen only Algiers and the littoral have not 
been in Africa!’ Grand and impressive is indeed 
the first view of Constantine, placed as by enchant- 
ment on its mighty pedestal of stone, in the midst 
of a vast mountain-bound panorama, where a tree- 
less vegetation gives a wild appearance to the 
country in singular harmony with the Arab town. 
Queen of picturesque cities! on her rocky height, 
towering in pride of place, she overlooks all around. 
The rock on a nearer approach seems to have been 
rent asunder by some convulsion of nature,leaving a 
fearful chasm between the parts detached. Look- 
ing down into this abyss, the head swims on tlie 
giddy height. Below rolls a torrent, now in the 
depths beneath. now hidden by shelving rocks, 
again it appears, then losing itself for a moment in 
cavernous opening, shows itself once more before 
it dashes down the precipice and forms the falls of 
Roumel. A fall of water is beautiful when, amidst 
mountain scenery, in the stillness and solitude of 
nature, it rushes from under the dark foliage of 
trees and, leaping over: perpendicular rocks, is 
thrown foaming from crag to to crag till, with one 
last bound, all vailed in spray, it reaches the ground 
with a crash of thunder! The Roumel rolls its 
restless stream in a yet grander scene. High above 
its water—suspended in mid-air—a natural bridge, 
which crosses the gorge, spans the abyss from side 
to side, whilst higher up still rises the steep wall of 
rock, on whose summit stands anunseen city. Wild 
birds soar above, and below smiles a lovely valley, 
which owes its rich vegetation to the impetuous 
torrent, now a gentle river calmly flowing between 
its hanks. But we have been carried away with 
the current, for we were speaking of the great cleft 
round Constantine. In this terrible opening eagles 
and vultures fly and scream, whilst on the roof of 
the old houses which overhang its precipitous edge 
a colony of storks build their enormous nests. As 
they stand motionless on their long leg; on the top 
of the buildings, they look like sculptured figures 
on the superstructure.”’ 








THE *“ HOUSEKEEPER ’’ OF OUR 
HEALTH. 

Tue liver is the great depurating or blood cleans- 
ing organ of the system. Set the great house- 
keeper of our health at work, and the foul cor- 
ruptions which gender in the blood and rout out, 
as it were, the machinery of life, are gradually 
expelled from the system. For this purpose Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, with small 
daily do es of Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purzative 
Pellets, are pre-eminently the articles needed. They 
cure every kind of humor, from the worst sorofula 
to the common pimple, blotch or eruption. Great 
eating ulcers kindly heal under their mighty cura- 
tive influence. irulent blood-poisons that lurk 
in the system are by them robbed of their terrors, 
and by their persevering and somewhat protracted 
use the most tainted system may be compietely 
renovated and built up anew. Enlarged glands, 
tumors and swellings dwindle away and disappear 
under the influence of their great resolvents. Sold 
by all dealers in medicines. 








Every LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER.—Our new 
Summer Supplement containing very many of the 
latest and most fashionable Parisian novelties for 
the wear of Ladies, Misses and Children is now 
ready, and will be sent free, together with Catalogue 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Our handsome 
fashion-plate is also ready and will be mailed to any 
address for 50 cts., in black, or $1 if colored. Every 
dressmaker should avail herself of this splendid 
opportunity to get the handsomest fashion-plate 
published in this country. Every second week 
there is now published in the Lapy’s JourNAL the 
design of some fashionable garment, the pattern of 
which can be procured at address as below, on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address all orders for any of 
the above, “ Frank Lesiig’s Lapy’s JouRNAL Cut 
Parer PaTTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.” 

$160,000 mate in Two Months.—A WALL 
STREET OPERATION.—The banking house of Alex. 
Frothingham & Co., 12 Wall Street, who deal in Stock 
Privileges, have paid this enormous sum to their custom- 
ers during this short space of time. Some persons have 
made as high as $6,000 from only $100 originally invested, 
and many have made $1,000 and over from only $50. 
They paid in a single day over $40,000, for which only 
$3,000 was received, or $37,000 net profit to various 
people. They employ continuously from twelve to fifteen 
competent bookkeepers and assistants. With this strong 
force they are often compelled to remain at their work 
till midnight. This firm well deserves the credit of being 
the leading honse in their branch of business, and it is 
most wonderful to acknowledge that they have estab- 
lished this business in the short space of five years. They 
also issue a Weekly Report of the condition of affairs in 
Wall Street, which they are glad to mail free, for one 
year, to any one who desires and contemplates speculat- 
ing. Send for it. 

The Gospel Singrr, by Philip Phillips— 
the national exponent of Sabbath School Music —is 
eminently the best work for the purpose; thousands 
of Sunday Schools have already adopted the little work. 
Sample copy by mail, 35 cents. Lee & WALKER, Pub- 
jishers, Philadelphia. 

I approachabl:.—No sewing-machine ever in- 
vented, whatever its merits, approaches the standard of 
excellence attained by the ‘‘ Wititcox & Gipss” as a 
family sewing-machine. 

If You Want to Know What CABLE SCREW 
WIRE means, ask your Shoe-dealer, and if he can’t tell 

ou, make up your mind he has some pegged work on 
on that he wants to gel] before he dare tell you. 





Centennials are henceforth prone to be among 
the fixed institutions of the country. When the American 
mind seizes a popular idea, it is loath to loosen its hold. 
So with Sapotio, which has now become a national 
household necessity. 


It is Noticeabl> that dealing in Stock Privileges is | 


daily attracting public attention. Thisform of operating 
in Wall Street in limited liability is lucidly explained ina 
new book entitled, ‘‘Men and Idioms of Wall Street.” 
The publishers, who, we learn, do a strictly honorable 
business, are Jonn Hickiine & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


Some Parents spend their money for Patent Medi- 
cine to cure their children’s colds. Some save their 
money and prevent the colds by buying SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes, which never wear through at the toe. 


Keep your Bird in Health and Song by using 
SING ER’s PATENT GRAVEL PAPER, for Sale by all Druggists 
and Bird and Cage Dealers, Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
FE. & H. T Antuony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


F. J. Nash removed to 781 Broadway, New York, 
opposite A. T. Stewart’s, manufacturer of SoLtip GoLp 
JEWELRY of every description. The stock is large, 
very choice, and is offered at retail at trade prices to 
keep our workmen going. Ladies’ and gents’ gold watches 
of the best makers, and chains of the best styles, at 
extremely low rates. Bills under $15, P. O. order in ad- 
vance; over $15, C.0.D., privilege to examine. Cata- 
logues free. 

Successful Speculating in Stocks. — The 
most remarkable instance of making money from a small 
start is before us. A gentleman invested $106.25 through 
Messrs. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 2 
Wall Street, N. Y., who bought him a Call on 100 shares 
of Union Pacific, on which he made $2,200 profit. This 
firm havea prominent banking office at the corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway. Parties wishing to speculate 
will find it to their advantage to address them. 


Electricity the Greatest Boon ! — Paou’s 
ELecTRO-Vo.tTaic CHAIN Bett, the wonderful scientific 
discovery, effects permanent cures of Chronic Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, etc., 
etc. Electricity is life! Vaoli’s Belt gives a continuous 
current of electricity to the body, restoring the vital 
forces, and curing nervous debility and general exhaus- 
tion. The most eminent physicians use and recommend 
them. What sufferer who values his life will not try 
this great Therapeutic agent and live? For Circulars and 
Testimonials address, Pao! Bett Company, 12 Union 
Square, New York. 

Perpetual Beauty. 

Every lady has been wanting for years a toilet 
preparation in which she could place confidence, and 
use without fear of injuring health. The recent analysis 
made by the Metropolitan Board of Health has proven 
that Geo. W. Laird’s ** Bloom of Youth” is entirely free 
from anything detrimental to health or injurious to the 
skin. It can be used without showing the slightest 
trace of its use. Will leave the skin soft, smooth, and 
delicately beautiful. Sold by all druggists’ and fancy 
goods stores. 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeit: and Imitat ons, 


GILES’ 
LINIMENT 











TRAIE MARK 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE -ACHE, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, FROSTED FEET, CHILBLAINS, SORE 
THROAT, ERYSIPELAS, BRUISES and WOUNDS of 
every nature in man or animal. The remarkable cures 
this remedy ‘has effected classes it as one of the most 
important and valuable remedies ever discovered for the 
cure and relief of pain. 

‘CA severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist , gave me great pain 
and trouble. Giles’ Liniment Iodide of Ammonia ef- 
fected a cure. 

“ADAM ENGEL, Oyster House, 468 6th Ave.” 

Depot, 451 Sixth Ave., New York. 50 cts. and $1.00 
per bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 


~ J&P. COATS BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. | 














BLAKE’S PATENT | 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substance. to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
>TONE fur Roaps and for CoNncRETE, etc, 
Address, BLAKE CRUSHER CO,, 
New Haven, Conn, 


TS For Ten Cents we will send a beautiful 
| 's book of 160 choice selections from the 
poetical works of Byron, Moorr and Burns ; also fifty 
select popular songs, and other writings. 
DESMOND & CO., 
915 Race St., Philadelphia. 











ANY PERSON 


Owning a Sewing-machine which is noisy, worn out, or 
does not do the work required, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to send usa description of their machine and get 
our recent liberal terms of exchange for the LIGHT- 
RUNNING “DOMESTIC.” Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC” 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


Doil’s EF'ashions 


Adapted from the celebrated ‘‘DOMESTIC”? PAPER 
FASHIONS. A Complete wardrobe. Price, 25 Cents. 
Buy them for your little girl. 


The “Domestic” Paper Fashions 


Excel all others in Excellence of Style, Perfection of 
Fit, and in Simplicity. Their superiority is no longer 
questioned or contested. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue. Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC’? SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


Ladies, Send 15 Cents 


For a specimen copy of the “ DOMESTIC”? MONTHLY, 
the best Fashion Magazine published. Each issue con- 
tains complete and intelligent reviews on every topic o 
Fashion ; also a choice variety of entertaining literature. 
Only $1.50 per annum. Agents wanted everywhere 
Address, ‘*‘ DOMESTIC *? MONTHLY, New York. 


~ WILLIAM T. ANDERSON, 
Masonic Publishing Comp’y 


626 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








PUBLISHERS OF 


MASONIC BOOKS & DIPLOMAS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Masonic Jewels and P raphernalia, 


500 SI00 $500 $1000 


Invested in Stock Privileges in Wall Street, 
Leads to many thousands of dollars profit. Compre- 
hensive explanatory circulars, containing detailed state- 
ments and quotation prices of all stocks dealt in at the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Mailed free to those desiring to speculate. Address, 
ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 
Opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 12 WALL St., N. Y. 

















WATERPROOF 


LIFE-SAVING DRESS. 


This is the Dress that is cre- 
ating such a furore in Europe. 


CAPTAIN BOYTON 


went abroad to introduce this in- 
vention to all Europe. 

The Queen of England has 
ordered the invention for her 
Yoecht. 

It has also been adopted for 
general use in U. S. Navy and 
Revenue Marine Departments. 


For sale and for rent to tour- 
ists, at reasonable rates. 


Address, 


Pal 
— 





ae 
Cc. S. MERRIMAN, Patentee, 
16 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


Please state that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





1) SEGAR PIPE” (Pat.) a perfect-looking Se: ar, 
Chromos and N Novelties, Large 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Profits 





Now Ready, at all News Depots, 
Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


FOR JULY, 1875, 
Price only 15 cents. 
64 Pages, 24 Illustrations. 


Dick Lightheart among the Redmen 


Jack Harkaway among the Brigands, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


The real Jack HARKAWAY. 


JOE, THE CALL BOY; 


A STOXY OF THEAT™?E AND CIRCUS. 
Short Stories, Amusements, 


Games, Anecdotes, Fun. 
Buy it and be convinced that it is the cheapest and 
best reading. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street. New York. 








ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH 
OF FANCY GOODS AND ARTICLES OF USE AND ORNAMENT, 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
ADDED TO THE STOCK OF 
THE ORIGINAL DOLLAR STORE, 667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A new Catalogue Just Published for 1875, giving a full description of every Article in the Store, 
Sent free on application. 





HARRIS’S “P.P.” LIQUORS. 


E-DISTILLED in Vacuo at 8) Fahrenheit, and thus rendered absolutely free from Fusel Oil Acids and al! Im- 

purities, gives no headache, causes no nausea, creates no craving, no dryness of tongue or throat, but stimulates 
and cheers without unduly exciting the brain or nervous system. 
Liquors should be used, either for medicinal or convivial purposes. 
Rectiftying Ilouse, 641 FIiludson St., N. Y. 
Also in London, England; and Paris, France. 


Re-distilling in Vacuo (incorporated). 


No traveler should be without a flask! No other 


The OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY for 





Address, H.. F’.. KRAUSE, 
68 Wall Street, New York. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 









PERA:- DY lELD 
{ pieces MICROSCOPES 


TELESCOPES A&A BAROMETERS 















ARINE GLASSES 
CATALOCUE MALEDR y HVWALOSTEIN 
ON RECEIPT OFC S45 BDWAY NY 





















Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
YACHTING SUITS. 


BATHING SUITS, 
CAMELS’- HAIR GENT’S SMOKING JACKETS and 
ROBES, 
GENT’S IMPROVED DRESS SHIRTS, ready-made and 
to order. 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FASHIONABLE NECK WEAR, of every Style. 
DAMASEE SASH RIBBONS, 

And the best makers of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH AND GERMAN 


Hosiery and Underwear 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


_ Broadway, corner {9th Street. 

Lace Trimmed Parasols, 
Guipure Lace Parasols, 

Carriage Parasolettes, and 


Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 


In all the leading styles. 
N.B.—LACE MOUNTING to order in best manner. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


__ Broadway, corner 9th Street. 


Holland Shades 


(All Colors), 
GOLD BORDERED SHADES, 


Lace Curtains & Draperies 


Together with an extensive stock of ‘every 
description of 


UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


At the LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
Alt FOR ONE DOLLAR. 














121. 
152. 
171. 
174. 
175. 
177. 
178. 
180. 
181. 


Be This our Plea. Hymn for Lent. 

The Dear Little Shamrock. Song. Cherry. 

La Timballe d’Argent. Opera Bouffe. 

I} Talismano (Waltz). For Violin & Piano. Operatic, 
La Princesse de Trebizonde. Lancers. Meyer. 
La Fille de Madame Angot. Lancers. Meyer. 
The Shoemaker. (Quartet and Refrain.) Henrico, 
You Never Miss the Water, etc. Howard. 

Speak to Me. Song. Campana. 

182. Celebrated Polonaise. Opera Mignon. 

The above are beautifully printed on full size sheet 
music paper, and can be ordered through any newsdealer 
in the United States or Canada. Also by mail on receipt 
of One Dollar Inclose stamp for full catalogue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, New York, 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Ere. 
CLIFF ST.. between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


LACDOR 1" 


Of BRUCH, FOUCHER & CO. F, A. SPRING- 
MANN & GEBHARD, 54 & 56 Broad Street, New 
York, Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 





BLOCK - TIN 








The most Charming Illustrated Story 
Paper for Summer Reading. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


No. 525, READY JUNE 7th. 


THE DEAD AND THE LIVING, 


A New England Story, 


By Mrs. M. &. Dennison. 


One Way to Gain a Hundred Pounds, 
By Mary Grace Halpine. 


HOW I CAME NOT TO BE SHOT. 
By Gen. Ganier D’Abain. 


The Story of a Summer Night, 
By Lillie Devereux Blake. 


FOLEY, THE FIDDLER, 


A Story of the Iron Manufacture. 


CONCERNING A LOVE-LETTER, 
By Karl Drury. 


A Dog’s Training Turned to Account ; Self-Made 
Men; Fiorello, a Fairy Tale for the Young; 
Comics; Items of Interest to All. 


With the continuation of * Hats,” and “Tug Romance 
OF A Poor YounG Giri.” 


For Sale at all News Depots; price 10 cents. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








June 19, 


1875.] 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
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The Traveler’s Guide. 


Barnum’s Hotel, 
20TH STREET anp BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THERON BARNUM (formerly Barnum’s Hotel, St. Louis), 
Proprictor. 
Most eligible location in New York. 


Sturtevant House, 
1186 Broapway, 28th & 29th Streets, New York. 
American Plan. Board, $4.00 per day. 
L EW Is  & GEO. S. LELAND, Proprietors. 


Albemarle Hotel, 

FIFTH AVENUE, corner Twenty fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Park. 

HENRY HAGAMAN 

THEO. HAGAMAN, 











r} Proprietors. 


Brevoort House, 
FIFTH AVENUE, near Washington Square, New York. 
A quiet Hotel, with a Restaurant of peculiar excel- 
lence: its patrons are of the best families of this country 
and E — 
WAITE, 
“nosident Partner. 
Gilsey #Zouse, 
COR. BROADWAY AND 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘¢On the European Plan.” 
J. H. BRESL IN, _ Proprietor. 


Irving House, 
(European Plan.) 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, 


St. Wicholas Hotel, 


BROADWAY, 





CLARK & WAITE, 
Proprietors. 





Proprietor. 





AT 
BROOME AND SPRING STREETS. 


Hoffman House, 
AND RESTAURANT, 
Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
Broapway, FirrH AVENUE and Mapison Square, N. Y. 
©. H. READ, Proprietor. 








The ‘Tourist’s Guide. 
Round Hill Hotel, 


Northampton, Mass. Send stamp for Tourist’s Guide. 


SARATOGA ‘SPRINGS, 
Grand Union Hotel 


Will open June 1st for the reception of guests. 
J. H. BRESLIN & co., _ Proprietors. 








Ce ornare for Fender Feet 









PERFECTION IN 
BootMaking 


Made on Patent Last. modeled from nature, 
Practically illustrated at 81 Nassau Str-et. 
__KUGENE FERRIS & SON. 





SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 
50 Cents. Transparent Playing Cards 


CENTENNIAL 
$1.00 per Pack. GEO. P. WIL- 


REVOLVER rams, 38 & 40 Reade Street, 
SHARES IN WALL 


$I0, $50, $100 Street often lead to 


fortune? Send for? acopy of the Wall Street Review and 
Pamphlet, showing the various methods of operating in 
stocks. J. i KLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 72 
Broadway, N. 

256 pages il- 


LOVERS? GUIDE ess": 


del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
who and when you please—How to be handsome—Cures 
for hundreds of diseases; Also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money- -making methods, etc., that all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to “The Benefactor.” 
the best 8 page paper in the World, all for 10 cents. 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


" All Round the World ” 


An Elegant Book of Travels, 


600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 








(new edition ) 





Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth, 
A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 


The First Edition of 5,000 copies, with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 
additional pages and 200 additional Engravings, with a 
beautiful lithograph sheet, ‘‘ FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in elegant binding. 


Agents should secure this work at once. 
Address— 


United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York, 


N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE ; or, 77 

Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter. Writing, 
ldc.; Short-Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c. ; Com- 
plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, 15c, ; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 16dc. ; ; Courtship and 
Marriage, 15c. ; Magic Made Easy, 25c.; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c. ; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
splitting Cuts, 15¢. ; How to Behave, 15c, Inclose money, 
and address, J. Cc. Juxnison, Box 5374, P. 0., New York. 








Now Ready; 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


Author of ‘‘Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,”’ 
Harkaway at Sea,”’ Etc., Ete. 
A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
Price, only 30 cents. 

Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 

“‘Lone Wolf,’’ and other Capital Stories,: 
soon. 


*¢ Jack 


will appear 


Frank Leslie, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


_Ocean Steamships. 


a ~~ 








WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUE EN STOWN AND LINABEOOL, CARRYING 
THE UNITED STATES MAI 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STE AMSHIPS, 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liv erpool 
on T RSDAYS, calling at Cork Harbor each way. 
------ SATURDAY, June 12, at noon 
CELTIC - - - = - ‘SA ATURDAY, June 19, at3 P.M. 
REPUBLIC - - - - SATURDAY, June 26, 10:30 A.M. 
BRITANNIC - SATURDAY, July 3, at 3 P. M. 
From the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 
These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are pry NS a 
degree of comfort, eer Se ats 
Rates—Saloon, and $100, gold. Return Tickets, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low a oy 
Drafts from £1 upwards. 
For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New Yo 
R. J, CORTIS, Agent. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFURNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent Steamers of this line, comprising the 
“ ACAPULCO,” “COLON ” and ‘“*HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 

FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparai-o, etc. 

The Company’s splendid steainers leave san Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the Ist of every 
month, 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further inf»rmation, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canal Street) 
North River, New York. 

H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 








$2, 000° made * in n Wall “St. re $212 2 invested in 

spread on Lake Shore. Ten or Fifty 
Dollars pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 
purchased on deposit of $300. Pamphlet with particulars 
free. SIMPSON, DARRAGH & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
84 Broadway, cor. of Wall St., New York. P. 0. Box Box 5176. 





PORTLAND CEMENT, 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, bridges, 
reservoirs, etc. 
FREE. 


A practical treatise on cement furnished 
8. L. Mercnant & Co., 76 Sonth St... New York 





Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Stree t, Boston, Mass, 


LAMBREQUINS, 
WINDOW CURTAINS AND 
PARLOR DECORATIONS, 


OF 
Pavy’s Japanese Patent Felted Fabrics, 
in 250 different patterns and of every color. One 
of the inventions. 





Elegance, Durability, and Cheapness combined. Brocades, 
Damasks and Reps Outrivaled: a 


A. & C. KAUFMANN, 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
366 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular, and please mention that you saw 


this advertisement in Frank LE&SLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 





Just Outen tue. FUNNEL 
STRAINER, indispensable to 
families, and dealers in li- 
quids. Agent wanted for 
every city and county. Pint 
samples, mailed free, for 40c. 

Patent Funnel Strainer Mfg 

Co., 33 Park Row, N. Y. 

@ SAMARITAN NERVINE 
Is a sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions and 
Spasms, It has been tested by thousands and never 
was known tofailinasinglecase. Inclose stamp for 


cirenlar giving evidence of cures, Address, Dr. S.A. 
RICHMOND, Box 741, St, Joseph, Mo. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 











+o. | MPrreTerT ee errr a6asbaes $100,000 
D PPISG OF. ciccccccecce eccccece eoccccee 50,000 
BD PUIG ho cce ccccccs eeecccece coecccee 25,000 
ee rrr rr careuees 10,000 
2 Prizes each of $5,000...... —“ 


10 Prizes each of $1,000.. 
766 other prizes amounting t 


Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Gov- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


_TAYLOR & C O., Banke rs, 11 W: ull St., N. a 


‘DO YOUR oul PaINTNeL 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 








ufacturers, Merchants, and — ae 
the BEST ever invented. Oi 
a ENJ-O: Prices SbSE $5. 00 to $150. 00 


dealonia Giktedeor f Printing Material, 
ealers in a sof Printin aterla 
Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Fodexsl 8t. Boston. 


DAVY DOLT; 


oR, 


THE WANDERINGS OF A WAIF, 


The Strange History of a Half-witted Youth, 


By George L. Aiken, 


Begins in No. G1 of 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. 


This powerful Story will interest old and young alike. 


No. 61 
OF THE VERY POPULAR STORY PAPER, 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN, 


Will be issued SATURDAY, June 19h, 
ORDER EARLY. 





1875. 





Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl 8t., N.Y. 





Educational. 


FEEBLE Minjed Zoot. i 


OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February Ist to 
July 4th, 18/5. Great reductions; send for refer- 
HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Private 
Institu. 








ence. 








SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY SHOPPING AT 


BLOOMS’ 


Popular East Side Establishment. 


Small expenses, long experienced and most competent 
buyers, enable us to sell goods lower than any other 
house in the city. Examine our Lace Srock and made- 
up Lace Goops, EMBROIDERIES, MILLINERY, Dress TRIM- 
MINGS, SILKS, VELVETS, Kip GLoves, Hosizry, UNbrER- 
WEAR, CORSETS, LapiEs’ READY-MADE UNDERGARMENTS, 
CuILDREN’s CLOTHING, INFANTS’ OUTFITS, PERFUMES, 
Fancy Soaps and Norions, ete. 

Compare our Prices before purchasing elsewhere, and 
you will be more than convinced that first-class and reli- 
able goods can be bought at most moderate prices at 


BLOOMS’, 338 & 340 BOWERY, 


Between Bond and Great Jones Streets, one block east 
of Broadway. 
Price Lists, Catalogues and Samples sent free of 
Charge. 


Goods sent, C.0.D., to all parts of the Country. 


3d, 4 4th, Lexington & Madison Ave. Cars pass the door. 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 





1 Prize of $100,000 
1 Prize of 25,000 
1 Prize of 5,000 
111 Prizes, 55.500 
1 Prize of 50,000 
S Prizes, S10,008 ORO iccccvccieccccess 20,000 
10 Prizes, Be MN aids v5 ke 0 bsaacaces 10,000 
715 Prizes, |. I ee pret 214,500 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J.B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


No. 10 Wall Street. Rear Basement, 
P. 0. Box 4685, New York. 


IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 
Amcrican style, 8 0z., at $18 ; 6 0z., 
$15; 5 07, $15; 4 02., $12 Vest 
Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5 to match. 
Sent C. O. D, bv express. Send 
_ Stamp for illustrated circular, 
y > Bap No AGents. Address, 
of ~ LINS Meran Watcnu Factory. 
“> Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3696.” 





CoL- 
335 


127 Litile Giant Tack Hammers 
Sold in One Day by an Agent. 

It pulls, drives, and sets Tacks. 
Send 85 cents for Sample. Mailed 
yo free with full particulars of fast-selling 

Novelties. Address the Mfy., GEO. J. 
p CAPEWELL, Cheshire, Conn. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
B29 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branco Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Culls equal to lroy Work. 

Goods c alled for and Delivered. 


DR. S. B. COLLINS’S 


‘OPIUM ANTIDOTE 
PAINLESS, PERMANENT, CERTAIN. 


Discovered in 1868. The first Antidote ever advertised, 
and the last hope of the Opium-Eater. 
Dr. Collins’s Liquor Antidote destroys entirely the de- 
sire for liquor. 
Send for THERIAKT, a quarterly magazine of 100 pages. 
Address, DR, S, B. COLLINS 
“La Porte, Indiana. 


Racing Boat Stock. 
Spanish & White Cedar. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 38-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned, Also, full stock of HARDWOOD 
LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, SATINWOOD, 
ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, ete, 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 Lewis St. , foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 


KINGSFORD ’S 


OSW EGO 
Pure and Silver Gloss 


pTARCH 


KINGSFORD’S “CORN STARCH 


Have become a Household Necessity. 


[SMILES | 














Six Tuscarora...... $12 
Six Wamsutta...... $14 
Six York Mills...... $15 


Six Utica(Nonpareil) $16 
TO ORDER. All pure linen fronts. THREE-PLY. 
WARRANTED A PERFECT FIT. Sent FREE OF EX- 
PRESS CHARGES to any part of the country, on receipt 
of Post Oflice Order for the amount. Write for circulars 
and forms of measurement. REED’S ‘‘ PREMIER” 
SHIRT MANUFACTORY, No. 136 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


CENTS—1 PACK OF MAGIC TRICK CARDS for 
performing wonderful tricks. THE MATRIMONIAL 
PROGRAMME with 14 tableau pictures. One PACK 
TRANSPARENT VISITING CARDS. THE MAGIC BIRD 
for imitating birds, bea etc.; lots of fun. THE 
VANISHING CARTE DE VISITE, and Prof. Raymond’s 
celebrated TRICK CARDS. All the above six arti- 
cles sent free on receipt of only 25 ~ 
Address, L. 


Box 36r6, 





CRAWFORD, 
New York City. 


BOOK OF WONDERS. 


Free, Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal at. N.Y. city. 











Agents Wanted. 
ait Made ‘Salary or r commission, Address 
Agents Wanted Salary & Co., Eighth St.. N.Y. 
$I inc 25 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue 
LEE v J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Boston Novelty Co., Bostun, M 


T ADIE S can make $5 a day in their own City or Town. 
4 











a month to age ge here. 
EXCELSIOR MANF’ 6G Co., 





Address, 
Address, ELLIS MAN’ Lh G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


Bue hanan, Mich. 
0 


INGTON & BrRo., 


| Aday. Employment for all. Peinett Novelties. 
Largest Stationery Package in the World mailed 
for 15 cts. G. L. FELTON & Co. 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
$10 FORFEIT IF ANY | ONE SELLING OUR 
GOODS fails to make money. Circulars free. 
Ror & Simpson, 105 John Street, New York. 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 

locality, Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 

FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

rT OF CANVASSING, or AGENTS’ AID.” 
ART °: This little work will enable any one to 
make a living. By mail, 25c. . Send stamp for circular. 
NEW YORK BOOK CONCERN, 7 Warren St., New York. 


AGENTS’ PROFITS PER WEEK. 
G57, 60 Will prove it or forfeit $500. New arti- 
Address, 








a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 
staple as flour — tree. C. M. Lin- 
490 Broome Street, . ¥., or Chicago. 

















cles just patented. Samples sent free to all. 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


CYs., POSTPAID. — Ladies’ Needle Book, 

2 made of white holly-wood, with decalcomanie or- 
nament on cover ; contains 3 leaves, variegated colors. 
Sells at sight. AGENTS WANTED. Address, Fancy Woop 
Manr’G Co., So. Hingham, Mas 

GENTS, READ THI-~-.—We will pay Agents a 
B regular monthly salary, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our celebrated LAKE SUPERIOR JEWELRY. 
Ag Nothing in the world equals it. Address, 
SHERMAN « Cc On, Ceresco, Michigan. 

















Agents for the best-selling Prize 

Packages in the world. It con- 
WANTED: tains 15 sheets paper, 15 enve- 

lopes, golden Pen, Pen Holder, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. 
Single package with elegant prize, post-paid, 25c. Cir- 
culars free. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


Iv WILL CosT YOU ONLY 


ONE CENT 


To secure a Permanent Business. 
Your territory, of which you shall have the exclusive 
control for twelve first-class and old-established ILLvs- 
TRATED PERIODICALS, suited to the wants of all, with 
each of which will be given new, valuable and unique 
Premiums, will embrace your own and contiguous towns; 
and your commission will be paid in cash. Nothing like 
it ever before offered. Write on a postal card your ad- 
dress, name towns desired, and you thus secure your 
territory, and will receive by return mail specimen pa- 
pers and full particulars free. Address, 
MANAGER, AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
537 PEARL St., New York City. 
This advertisement wills not appear again. 


SKIN 
DISEASES. 


ee A SE 
A CURE GUARANTEED. 

For treatment send $1.00 to DR. 
VAN DYKE, 1321 GREEN STREET, 
PHILA., PA., or call in person. 





THE 


75 NCK 
), PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 





Gilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE. 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


448 & 445 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 


THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN: 


A Boy’s Adventures in the Apache 
Country, 


A Companion Story to ‘‘Lone Wolf,” by the same 
popular author, 


LIEUTENANT JAYNE, 


The best, most graphic, most exciting Indian-story 
writer of the day, began in 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


No. 452, 
PUBLISHED ON 
Tuesday, June Sth, 


With a most attractive Chromo. 


JACK HARKAWAY 


His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


The real author of the ‘Jack HARKAWAY”’ stories, 
AND 


THE BOY GUNNER; 


The Pirates of the Gold Coast, 


By ROGER STARBUCK, 
Are also continued, 
Making the THREE BEST BOYS’ STORIES 
to be found! 











Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York 
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OHN GOSNE 
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The most delicious and efficacious dentifrice 


known 


It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 


Fragrance in the mouth. 
TIndorsed by the 
Europe and used by all the Courts tnereof. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, 


> a OAGULINE 
ARATOGA 





UNITES CHINA OF THE BEST CEMENTS 
WITHOUT EXCEPTION FOR 
JEWELER’S PURPOSES. 


& BROKEN GLASS 
& IS ONE 





LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON 
b 
Grounds, containing 
cated, adjoining the 
Leslie, and near Moon’s, 
for Saratoga’s fashionable society. 
by the executors to close an estate. 
ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 

HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 


residence and 


For further par- 





STRINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 





THE 
Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
about thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
grounds of Frank 
the celebrated drive and resort 
Offered at a bargain 
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most eminent Dentists of 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, | 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. | 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
ng Slowed Priced ond BEST. 


e 
s s 
Excelsioy Do Your Own Printing 
Portable Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for larger work. 

BusinessMen dotheir printing anu 

advertising, save money and increase 

trade. Amateur Printing,delight 

4 ful pastime for spare hours. B 

eas have great fun and make money fast 

printing at printing. Send twostamps for full 

catalogue presses type etc to the Mfrs 

TesseS KELSEY & CU., Meriden, Conn. 
THE GREAT ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS.—Grand 
beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Springs and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
ski2s. The climate asure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Kansas City, for descrip tive pamphlets. 









“ ” 
CATALOGUE FAISONNE:”, Frge to all 


ROYAT., HAVANA LOT ERLRY 
$510,000 CASH distributed every 15 days. 
Capital Prize, $100,000. 
Tickets for sale. Prizes cashed. Circulars free. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 
30 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


a — 
A large, independent, honest and fearless 
newspaper, with reliable market reports 
and a valuable agricultural depart- 
ment. Weaim to make th 


WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
the best family news- oP 
aperin the world ~~ 
Ty it! aa er 


year, in ad. < 
vance, and ¢ SS 
PAS 










ve. Full of 
\ valuable in- 


Y% ° formation of 
& the PACIFIC 
COAST. Full 
MINING STOCK 
reports. The DAILY 


CHRONICLE $6.70ayear post paid 
CHAS. de YOUNG & CO. San Francisco. 
Specimen Copies sent FREE. Send for one. 

Ne 






dl 





KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! 


Single Number Scheme. 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature.) 


For the Benefit of the University of Paducah. 
$300,000 * s,cisciecrsierens *e 
FIRST PRIZE, $50,000 


THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVINGTON, 
KY., JUNE 26th, 1875. 








No discount on Prizes—Every Prize paid in full. 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Managers. 


SCEEME. 

1 Prize of $50,000 is oo... ccc cc cccece $50,000 
BPTOO GL ., BGO WS ocscdcccsccccoed 20,000 
OE - SE UN 3 654.0 ct ccresececs 10,000 
SG PLISOS OL B.G00 OTE o.oo cece ccceee 0,000 
10 Prizes of 2,500 are ..............6. 25,000 
uk ae. ee 50,000 
i bat. J. ee 4 ree 25,000 
ay a OF” er ree 12,500 
DO TTIOG SE . BNO oni 50 B80 cedece 20,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 


4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4 of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000 are 5,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000are 4,000 
GCOS Prineh OT = WD ONG nove cecceceesee 50,000 


5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable in 
full without deduction. These Drawings are never post- 
poned, but take place regularly the last Saturday of each 
month. Send for circular. 
Address all orders to 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Covington, 


TWO NEW 


Ky. 





E'or Sale at 











STORIES IN FRANK 


| END 








| FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 








OF THE BIG 
Tue Great Fatuer—“ Set your 








system with 


yay 


“Piper” Heidsieck Champagne, 


—-—+. ——__.. 





Pp UBY & TEARL 
Surface-Burning MM  Self'Feeding 


FURNACES. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


255, 257 & 259 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 

FULLER, WARREN & CO., 236 Water Street, New York. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 58 and 60 Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, II. 

FULLER, WARREN & CO., 80 River Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
ho- Send for Illustrated Catalogue. <@i 


Excrutiatingly Gorgeous. 


“The Rib-Tickler,” 25c. ‘Charlotte Temple,” 25e. 
‘Transparent Playing Cards,” $1. ‘‘The Little Flirt,”’ 
25c. L. S. WILLIAMS & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota 


BONDHOLDERS 
Desirous of maintaining their rights and of preventing a 
sacrifice of their interests, will address at once FRED. 
TAYLOR, Chairman of Bondholders’ Committee, care 
Fred. Butterfield & Co., P, O. Box 1131, New York. 











CHEMICA 








TALK 
mark there, and ’twill be ail right.” 
Rep Croup (seeing Delano behind the President)—*Never—cexcept for cash !” 


Nature wears her Summer smile, 
a blighted branch in the sunshine. 











[June 19, 1875, 
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AT WASHINGTON. 





THE WORLD IS IN BLOOM, | 


But the victim of Nervous Debility is like 
Let him re-vitalize, tone and purify his 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Avperient, 


€ and within a week he will feel like a new man, 
~~ 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Martell Brandy.—Buy 
from well-known and respectable 
dealers only. Numerous counter 
feiters are being prosecuted by the 


cois & Co., 23 Beaver St., N. Y. 








SHIRTS 


J.W. JOHNSTON, 
PACLO Ma Can @a0) Okecis B42 ol Oe CORY 011416 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 
sutta O. X. X. Muslin, for $13.50, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. A good tit will be guar- 
anteed by sending the following measurements in inches; 
Size of collar worn; measure from centre of shoulder 
along arm to knuckle of small finger; around chest, 
waist and wrist. State number of plaits ; if for studs, 
spirals or buttons ; style of cuff. On request, further 
information will be sent. gg Undershirts and Drawers 
of all first-class makes at popular prices. 











INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. Drown & Co.’s 


UMBRELLAS 


Philadelphia and New York. 
The qualities marked with their name are confi- 


dently recommended. 








a day guaranteed using our Wel! 
Auger & Drills. $100 a month 
paid to good Agents. Auger book 
free. Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$25 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN BUY NEW YORK ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY’S 


L PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of painting and get a paint that is much handsomer and will last three times as long as 


any other paint in the world. 
Is prepared ready for use. 


which have been painted six years and now look as well as when first put on. 


pure White Lead, Zinc and Linseed Oil. 


Is on over one hundred thousand of the finest buildings in the country, many of 


Warranted to be made of strictly 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 103 Chambers Street, N. Y., 


Or MILLER BROS., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sample Card of colors sent free. 








KNABE 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 
NEW YORK HOUSE, No. 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 





ONSTANTINES 


ATHis2 NURSERY, 
BY 


FOR TOILET, B 
em 0) 


INE 


CURES ,f 
DISEASES %% 


DRUGGISTS 








Pommery 


LESLIE’S *° BOYS 


HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


‘Sec Ch 
ec ampagne. CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent. 


65 Broap St., New York. 


FOR JULY, NOW READY. 
I, Dick Lightheart Among the Red-Skins, by Bracebridge Hemyng, Eso. 
Pepots. 


all New s 


II, Joe, The Call-Boy. 
Price, 


4 |UN 


| and home amusement ; 








ION ADAMS & CO, 


913 Broadway, 


Manutacture to Order 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
Trowser-fitting Drawers, 
and keep a large variety of 
Fiosiery, Gloves 
AND 


Underwear, 


AT LOW PRICES. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHnL PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers 





| | whotesate Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. _ 


MICROSCOPES— From 50¢. to $500, for 


scientific investigation 
Magnity ing Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spy Glasses, Lenses of all kinds, Price List free. McAL- 
LISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 











A Great Offer ! Wak 
will dispose of 100 


481 Broadway, New York 
PIANOS & ORGANS of ft 


rst-class makers. 
VATERS, at EXTREMELY LOW 


including V , 
PRICES for cash, DURING THIS MONTH. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos 
are the best made; the touch elastic, and a fine 
singing ERS’ Gone pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORCANS 
cannot be excelled in tone or beauty 3 they det 
competition, The Concerto Stop isa fine Imi- 
tation of the Human Voice. Aecete Wanted. 
liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, 
Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. Special in- 


, ducements to the trade, [Il.Catalogues Mailed. 


| 


TEXAS! 
DISTRIBUTION OF LAND. 


65,000 ACRES GIVEN AWAY. 
Send for Circulars. 
J. E. FOSTER, Houston, Texas. 


GEO. L. BURR, 


Late FREEMAN & BURR, 











sole agents, Renauld, Fran- | 





CLOTHING { 138 | FULTON ST,, 
WAREHOUSES. | 140 NEW YORK. 
PANTS, SN PANTS, 


To Order, 


$5 to $10. 


he 


Suits, $10, 
Suits, $15, 
Suits, $20. 


Boys’ Suits, 
$3 to $20. 


Ready-made, 


$3 to $8. 


‘Suits, $30. 
Suits, $40. 
Suits, $50. 


Boys’ Suits, 
_ $5 to $25. 








4 to 9 Years. ———— 9 to 15 Years. 

Orders b M i ‘ I ca New pues for 

}] Self-Measure (introduced 

F if a in 1865, and used by thou- 

sands), parties in all parts of the country order direct 

from us, with the certainty of receiving the most Per= 
fect Fit attainable. 

RULES for SELF -MEAS- 

URE, Samples, Book of Fashion, and 

Price-List sent Free on applica- 

tion. gg In writing for Samples, 





SINT FREE, - 
please specify as nearly as possible 
kinds of goods required. 
r . . . . 
Kentucky Single Number Distribution 
(For the Benefit of the University of Paducah), 
To be drawn at COVINGTON, KY., on SATURDAY, 
JUNE 26th, 1875, certain, or money refunded. Gifts paid 
ijn full at this office. 


1 Gift of $50,000............. is $50,000 

1 Gift of 20,000.............is 20,000 

1 Gift of 10,000............. is 10,000 

4 Gifts of 5,000........... are 20000 
10 Gifts of 2,500........... are 25,000 
50 Gifts of 1,000........... are 50,000 
50 Gifts of . sae are 25,000 
50 Gifts of ae are 12,500 
200 Gilts of (PPro are 20,000 


APPROXIMATION CIFTS. 
4 Gifts of $2,000 approximating to $50,000 





CIN OUR. 6455 cee dawts asco cis ceakesases $8,000 

4 Gifts of $1,375 approximating to $20,000 
UE 4 JHOOt ACE CORE Cf terre rr cree 5,500 

4 Gifts of 1,000 approximating to $10,000 
CLT, Re ery ee es ree eee 4,000 
6,000 GUE -OF GUO OIG soo cis Side chaeteCiteevcs 50,00 
5,379 Gifts, all cash, amounting to............ $300,000 


Whole Tickets, $10; Halvés, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 

The drawing takes place in public, and is free to all; 
50,000 tickets are issued; the distribution is always a 
fullone; no scaling of gifts or postponements on any 
account; persons wishing tickets should. order at once. 
Address all orders for tickets and information to 

THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


PORTABLE 
SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE & CHEAP, 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 


Manufactured by 
CHAPMAN & CO., Madison, Ind. 














L. Perkins & Co., 325 Walnut St., Phila. 








> Send for Catalogue. 


For any Machine, 12 for 40c., 36 for $1. 
OF AMERICA” 


A Story of Circus and Theatre. 
F'ittecen Cents. 
































: ae Waren ee. 

15 Cents. iW 

an, PRICE 
VUMBER, 

[Douste NumBe sees ce 
75. oT ya 
babe>.:mon ‘, JUNE sparta 
[(W YORK, enero 
NEW } 
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BUNKER HILL CENTENNIAL. 


MONG the many celebrations which are 
to be leading features of this centennial 
year, by far the most imposing will be 

that of Bunker Hill, which is to take place on 
the 17th of the present month. On that day 
exactly one hundred years ago was fought on 
that spot the first important, and certainly the 
most memorable, battle of the war. Lexing- 
tori and Concord had preceded it ; and already 
had been fired that famous shot which has so 
often since, in Fourth of July orations,resounded 
throughout the world. In point of the num- 
bers engaged, and the actual and immediate 
results attained, other and later battles might 
claim the pre-eminence ; for the numbers en- 
gezed on that occasion were not large, nor 
was the result decisive. 

It was Bunker Hill, however, which made 
the prosecution of the war a necessity, and 
which made the Revolution a fact. Hitherto 
there had been room for compromise ; for 
although the Colonies were, in a certain sense, 
committed to war, the time for reconciliation 
with the Mother Country had not wholly 
passed away. It was well known that ‘by 
some of the leading statesmen of England the 
condition of the Colonies was deplored, the 
conduct of the Home Government condemned, 
and reconciliation warmly desired. There 
was still a possibility of overcoming the stub- 
bornness of the king; and not a few of the 
men who afterwards became the most heroic 
defenders of the cause of Independence hesi- 
tated to take the final step and make the 
breach irreparable. The noble struggle of 
that day, attended as it was by the death of 
Warren, made an end of all temporizing. The 
die was now cast. “It created, at once, a 
state of open public war. There could now 
be no longer a question of proceeding against 
individuals as guilty of treason or rebellion. 
That fearful crisis was past. The appeal now 
lay to the sword ; and the only question was 
whether the spirit and resources of the people 
would hold out till the object should be ac- 
complished.” 

The resources of the people were not great ; 
but resources could be created if the spirit 
existed ; and the spirit was called forth by 
the deeds of daring performed by the new 
and comparatively inexperienced soldierg on 
that memorable day. All things considered, 


it was natural for the Colonists to dread an 
open war with such a power as England, 
especially when they knew they had to con- 
tend against trained men led by experienced 
officers. They needed a baptism of fire to 
feel and become conscious of their strength. 
When the news of the battle spread abroad 
over the country, and when the thrillifig story 
was told how the brave men held their ground, 
faithfully carried out their commanders’ 
orders, waiting until they saw the white of 
their enemies’ eyes before they discharged 
with unerring aim their deadly volleys, re- 
pelled first one assault then another, and for 
a time successfully resisting the third when 
the attacking columns had been largely rein- 
forced, yielding only when their ammunition 
failed them, but yielding to retreat with order 
and success; when this story was flashed 
across the country, the Colonies were jubilant 
with delight. They had measured swords 
with the enemy, and they had not been found 
wanting. The heroic endurance, the pluck 
and skill manifested by the Colonial troops on 
that day taught even the British a lesson. 
General Gage, the British General in command, 
writing to the ministry, says: “The Provin- 
cials are not the despicable rabble I had 
supposed them to be.” It is not without 
reason, therefore, that we are proud of 
Bunker Hill; for if there is anything dear 
to us in our independence and distinctive 
national life, we owe it largely to the work 
which was commenced, and to the example 
which was given us, on the memorable 17th of 
June, one hundred years ago. 

It would be idle to speculate on what might 
have been if Bunker Hill had not been fought, 
or if the result had been different. It is not 
an impossibility that the Colonies might still 
have remained an integral part of the British 
Empire. The outbreak of hostilities would 
not have been so immediate ; and the delay, 
while it would have furnished the opportunity 
for, might have led to, wiser counsels in 
England. The advice of Chatham and Burke 
and others might have been taken; the king 
might have been persuaded or overruled ; and 
the lessons of that period might have revolu- 
tionized the Colonial policy of the Government 
and preserved the integrity of the Empire. 
As we have said, such speculation is vain: 
The maintenance of the integrity of the 
British Empire might or it might not have 
been a gain to the world and to humanity. 
The presumption is that things are better as 
they are ; and but for Bunker Hill, it is not 
unfair to say, these things might not have 
been. More even than the great French Re- 
volution, it marks an epoch in modern history. 
It was the birthday of freedom. It begot a 
revolution which shook the world. It opened 
the eyes of men to the evils and wrongs which 
prevailed around them; it enabled them to 
feel their strength; it endowed them with 
courage ; it made tyrants tremble on their 
thrones. Bunker Hill closed the period af 
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a gain to America ; it was a boon to the worid. 
But for Bunker Hill the presumption is we 
should not have had the French Revolution. 
“Tt was here,” says Webster in his famous 
oration at Bunker Hill, on the occasion of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the monument— 
* it was here that the great wheel of political 
revolution began to move. Here its rotation 
was guarded, regular and safe. Transferred 
to the other continent, from unfortunate but 
natural causes, it received an irregular and 
violent impulse ; it whirled along with a fear- 
ful celerity, till, at length, like the chariot- 
wheels in the races of antiquity, it took fire 
from the rapidity of its own motion and blazed 
onward, spreading conflagration and terror 
around.” But in spite of the misfortunes 
which befell France in her first grand struggle 
for liberty, what blessings have not flowed to 
the nations and peoples from the example 
which Bunker Hill enabled us to set before 
them! Think of the world as the world then 
was—contrast the condition of the nationali- 
ties now with the condition of the nationalities 
then, and note the difference. Then the peoples 
of all the different nations were practically 
enthralled. They had no voice in the conduct 
of their own affairs. Free, intelligent legisla- 
tion there was none. The will of the despot 
was law. How completely all is changed! 
How steadily tne leaven of American freedom 
has gone on leavening the whole lump! How 
persistently the people, so called, have risen 
to, the, surface, until now their voice is all but 
supreme! And how completely in all the 
nations has the growth of material prosperity 
justified the. struggle for liberty ! 

We do well, therefore, to commemorate the 
battle of Bunker Hill. It will no doubt be 
conducted in a style and manner worthy of 
the nation and worthy of the good taste of 
the Boston people. To many it will no doubt 
recall the memory of the laying of the corner- 
stone, fifty years ago, and that other demon- 
stration seventeen vears later, when the monu- 
ment was completed, on both of which occa- 
sions the greatest of American orators was 
present and did his best. Webster is no more. 
Everett is no more. Sumner, too, who with 
his stately, scholarly eloquence would have 
done honor to the occasion, has followed them 
to the silence of the grave. Their places are 
not yet filled ; but we may rest assured that 
the necessary talent and genius will not be 
wanting to read the lessons of that day, clearly, 





emphatically, and aloud to the world. 





COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


E have now fairly entered upon what 
may be called the Commencement 
Season. Dull and slow as has been this year 
in commercial circles, it does not appear that 
there has been any lack of life at the various 
seats of learning. The attendance at the dif- 
ferent Colleges seeins to have been large ; and 
the Commencement exercises this year prom- 
ise to be lively and interesting in an unusual 
degree. The older Universities, such as Har- 
vard and William and Mary, and Yale and 
Princeton, and Rutgers and Brown, and Col- 
umbia and Columbian, and Cornell and the 
rest, maintain their ancient prominence ; and at 
the new Colleges which have sprung up in 
every State of the Union there is an amount 
of life and activity which augurs well for the 
future of the Republic.” During the course 
of last week there was a large number of 
Commencements, all of which came off in a 
highly satisfactory manner. For the present 
week, and for some weeks to come, Com- 
mencements will be the order of the day ; and 
as a proof of the interest which is taken in the 
question of education by our leading public 
men. it deserves to be noted that during the 
present season addresses are to be delivered 
and poems read by such distinguished Alumni 
as Charles Francis Adams, ex-Governor Bul- 
lock, Secretary Bristow, Speaker Blaine, ex- 
President Woolsey, William Everett, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and other 
men of mark. 

The term “Commencement” is singularly 
anomalous, and to strangers it is particularly 
misleading. Commencement exercises do not, 
as the term would seem to indicate, mark the 
beginning, but the close, of the Academic year. 
The name owes jts origin, as those familiar 
with College life know, to the fact that gradu- 
ates at that time “ commence ” to be Masters 
or Bachelors, and are vested with the right to 
go forth and teach. Commencement is a pe- 
culiarly American institution. In the Old 
World there is nothing which at all resembles 
it. It has nothing in common with “ Com- 
memoration Day” at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
nor does it at all resemble closing day at the 
Scottish Universities. the chief object of which 
is the distribution of prizes. Even here Com- 
mencements are no longer what they once 
were. In the course of the years, they have 
greatly changed their character. In former 
times, it was the custom of the clergy and the 
magistrates to assemble and listen to disputa- 
tions in Latin, on themes connected with met- 
aphysics and theology. Commencements gradu- 
ally assumed a new charaeter. Graduates 
assembled no longer to listen to or to take part 
in Latin discussions, but to hear or recite 
poems or orations, and to recall, in friendly 
and extemporaneous converse, the memories 
of the past. The change was ‘greatly for the 
better ; it furnished an opportunity for youth- 
ful gvutus w reveal itself; and not a few of 
our most distinguished public men have been 
able to date from Commencement days their 
first oratorical triumphs. In nothing is this 
change so marked as in the exercises by the 
Graduating Class. The Latin disputation is no 
more ; the Greek oration has become a thing 
of the past ; and but for the Latin Salutatory, 
nothing would remain to remind one of the 
ancient programme. A course of study ex- 
tending over four years is brought to a close 
by a ten minutes’ speech, in which the young 
orator may make a great hit or a great fail- 
ure. On such occasions the College Hall, or 
some adjacent church, is usually crowded 
with anxious and admiring friends; and 
showers of bouquets, flung by delicate hands, 
not unfrequently reward the efforts of the 
successful orator. These things ended, the 
diplomas are conferred, and the ceremony is 
brought to.a close. 

Such is the Commencement as it now ex- 
ists among us. It is, as we have said, a pecu- 
liarly American institution. The name is an- 
omalous ; but it is questionable whether 
popular feeling will be willing, on an early 
day, to allow a change. It is sanctioned by 
time and hallowed by many happy memories. 
It is distinctive and sufficiently suggestive ; 
and if it serves its purpose, one name is as 
good as another. It is of infinitely more im- 
portance that the exercises be of a character 
worthy of the occasion. We have noticed the 
change which has gradually, during the course 
of the years, come over these Commencement 
celebrations. It is undeniable that they have 
been greatly popularized, and that the influence 
of the democratic spirit is reverted: in the 
change. The old form was no doubt too schol- 
astic, and better fitted for the Middle Ages than 
for these active, bustling times. In abandoning 
one extreme, however, there is much reason to 
fear that we are rushing too rapidly towards 
another. The old Latin theses and disputations, 
with the Greek oration, may well be left 
behind ; but it is as absurd in itself as it is 
unfair to the student to reduce the Com- 
mencement celebration to a mere exhibitional 
display. The speaking faculty is no doubt the 
most immediately useful, but is not by any 
means to be ragarded the highest ; and surely 
the fiuent delivery of a studied oration is but an 
indifferent test of genuine scholarship. In the 
full hope that whatever is valuable in these 
Commencement celebrations will be faithfully 
preserved, and that. in the coming years, noth- 
ing will be allowed to detract from their dig- 
nity and worth, we cannot but express the 
earnest desire that this year’s Commencement 





will be to the students, one and all, a season of 
joy and satisfaction. Some of them are leay- 
ing College and about to begin the battle of 
life in other and more active forms. May 
they have success! Some of them leave Col- 
lege to return and resume their contests in 
the same manner. May they not be discour- 
aged by past defeats, nor induced to relax 
effort because of past victories ! 

At this Centenary season, and when treating 
of College Commencements, it is impossible 
not to reflect with pride on the marvelous in- 
crease in the number of our Colleges during 
the last hundred years. At the date of the 
Revolution there were but nine Colleges. 
When we think of the number of Colleges to 
be found now in every State, we feel proud of 
the Republic. It shows that while we have 
increased in population and in wealth, we have 
not been neglectful of the higher education. 
If we cannot boast of an Oxford or a Cam- 
bridge, we can at least point with pride to 
Harvard and Yale, and Princeton and Brown, 
and our own Columbia; and it is no longer a 
matter of dispute that, in many important par- 
ticulars, our educational system is the most 
perfect in the world. So long as education re- 
mains its corner-stone, the Republic is safe. 


CONTINENTAL MONEY’S 
CENTENNIAL. 


MONG the historic events whose hundredth 
anniversary takes place in this year 1875, 
not the least important is the first issue of 
Continental money. The first emission of this 
paper was dated May 10, 1775, but the notes 
were not actually in circulation till the August 
following. Till the issues exceeded nine million 
dollars the bills passed at their nominal value 
in coin. By the end of 1777, when $75,000,000 
had been issued, the value of the paper dollar 
had fallen to twenty-five cents in coin, or, as 
we should now express it, the price of gold 
had risen to 400. In February, 1779, the 
quantity issued having now reached the neigh- 
borhood of $150,000,000, the value had fallen 
to ten cents on the dollar, the price of gold 
being 1,000, according to our present mode of 
quotingit. On May 31,1779, after $350,000,000 
had been issued, the Continental bills ceased 
to. circulate as money, their value having fallen 
to one quarter of a cent in specie for a dollar 
in paper, which was the best price, some sales 
being made as low as one-tenth of a cent. The 
entire period during which the Continental 
currency circulated as money was less than 
six years, or from August, 1775, to June, 1781. 
Our present depreciated paper currency has 
already existed thirteen years and five months, 
and will probably continue to exist for several 
years to come. The banks of New York sus- 
pended specie paymerts on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1861. Their example was imme- 
diately followed by most of the banks through- 
out the country, and the Government also 
suspended payment on its “demand notes.” 
Before the end of the following month 
(January, 1862),the premium on gold had risen 
to five per cent. In July it touched twenty 
per cent., in October thirty-seven per cent., 
and the price has sinee ranged from 285, in 
July, 1864. to 1063, in November, 1873. 

The facility of raising ways and means in 
the early part of the Revolutionary war by 
issuing Continental money, led to much ex- 
travagance in the Commissary Department, and 
prevented the establishment of a sound system 
of finance. When a proposition was before 
Congress to establish an efficient revenue 
system, one member exclaimed, “Do yow 
think, gentlemen, that I will consent to load 
my constituents with taxes, when we can send 
to our printer and get a wagon-load of money, 
one quire of which will pay for the whole ?” 
There were plenty of Inflationists in those 
days, as there are now, who taught that 
taxation was quite unnecessary, and that 
paper money would supply every financial 
want. “ What a shame it is,” said a patri- 
otic old lady, “ that Congress should let the 
poor soldiers suffer, when they have power 
to make just as much money as_ they 
choose!” The same opinions were prev- 
alent then as now among uneducated and unre- 
flecting men. Money was thought to be some- 
thing which derived its value from the author: 
ity of Government. Acts were passed which 
imposed severe penalties on those who refused! 
to exchange their merchandize for paper. 
Congress resolved, as early as January 11, 1776, 
that “whoever should refuse to receive in: 
payment Continental bills should be declaredi 
and treated as an enemy of his country, and! 
be precluded from intercourse with its inhab+ 
itants’; that is to say, should be outlawed. 
This was when Continental money was but five 
months old. For five successive years this: 
hopeful beginning was followed up by legal 
tender acts, by limitations of prices, by threat- 
ening declarations, and by penal laws, all exe- 
cuted with severity by Congress, by State 
authorities, by committees of inspection, and 
by military force. Thousands of families were: 
ruined by these fatal measures, without the 
least benefit to their country or to the noble: 
cause of liberty. What a lesson do these facts: 
present to the Inflationists of to-day, who be- 
lieve that Congress has only to start up a few 
papers-mills and printing-presses to make 
everything prosperous again ! 

Most of the facts embodied in the preceding 
paragraphs are derived from the publications 
of Pelatiah Webster, an uncle of Noah Web- 
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ster, the great authority in spelling-matches. 
Mr. Webster also says, in an essay published 
in March, 1780. that“ frauds, cheats and gross 
dishonesty are introduced, and a thousand idle 
ways of living are attempted in the room of 
honest industry, economy and diligence, which 
have heretofore enriched and blessed this 
country.” It needed only this fact to com- 
plete the parallel between the effects of Con- 
tinental money and the paper money of to-day. 
There is, indeed. a family resemblance in the 
effects produced by all the systems of paper 
money that ever existed. They have invari- 
ably produced uncertainty in the value of 
property, and ruinous fluctuations in trade, 
and seduced large numbers of deluded people 
into debt and hopeless insolvency. This is 
plainly the state of things now, and it likewise 
attended the long suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England in the early 
part of the present century, though the depre- 
ciation of the Bank's notes was never very 
great, and payments in gold were resumed 
without much effort and after ample notice 
had been given to the business community to 
prepare themselves for the transition. We 
hear a great deal nowadays from the Infla- 
tionist about the credit of the Government as 
something altogether more to be depended on 
for a circulating medium than gold or silver. 
A little reflection on the recent history of this 
country, and a little more knowledge of the 
true causes of the present prostration of 
business, would vindicate the truth of Tom 
Paine’s pithy observation, that “Too much 
credit is as bad as too little.’ We are far 
from thinking that the state of business is as 
hopeless as it is sometimes represented to be. 
There are many signs that we have reached 
the turning-point, but still we think that too 
much confidence in paper money prices and 
paper money prosperity is one of the main 
causes of the evils which have come upon us. 
It is invariably the case with paper money, 
not payable in coin, that in the course of its 
career there is always a time when the pub- 
lic have too much faith in it, followed by a 
period in which they have too little. Hence 
there is no stability and no dependence to be 
placed on its value—that is to say, on the 
paper prices of any sort of property. 


REVIVAL FROM RECON- 
STRUCTION, 


ALSE prophets find much comfort in short 
memories. It is, therefore, not at all sur- 
prising that the prophets of Republican faith 
who were last Fall vehemently predicting that 
Democratic successes in the North would be 
speedily followed by political disturbances and 
industrial stagnation throughout the South, 
now have very little to say about their prophe- 
cies. Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, did, indeed, 
go to Florida last March for his health, and 
coming back with his politics greatly im- 
proved, manfully confessed the errors which 
had led him to cast a vote in favor of the 
Force Bill. Less candid representatives of 
the defeated party have been more silent, and 
the sound of the outrage-mill and the grinders 
thereof has been low in the land since the 
mill broke down last November. The accounts 
of partial, impartial, and even of unfavorably 
prejudiced observers of the South during the 
past four or five months concur in the as- 
surance that there has not for ten years been 
less misunderstanding or greater good feeling 
between all classes of the population than ex- 
ists at this happy Centennial season. 

Directly, through local political changes, 
and indirectly, through the pressure of 
national public opinion, the Democratic re- 
storation has brought about the compromise, 
or final settlement, of most of the political 
troubles, and removed many of the economic 
evils under which the productive industry of 
the Southern States has so long groaned, while 
the commerce of the North has groaned in 
sympathy with it.. With the exception of 
Senator Morton, every prominent person who 
has visited the South since Congress adjourned, 
leaving the Force Bill suspended in mid-air 
between the House and the Senate, has sent 
back cheering accounts of its present, and 
hopeful accounts of its future, industrial con- 
dition. The plundering .taxes, the heaped-up 
debts, the incompetence and the knavery of 
the carpet-bag governments were a terribly 
heavy burden for the industries of the mis- 
governed States to bear, but not the heaviest. 
The knowledge that they were in the hands 
of thieves duly licensed to plunder, and backed 
by the whole power of the Federal Govern- 
ment in whatever outrageous thing they might 
choose to do, was not calculated to inspire 
farmers or other prolucers with the hopeful 
energy which is everywhere necessary to suc- 
cessful enterprise. But the struggle with debt 
and taxes seemed the more hopeless since to 
the uncertainty as to what screw their rulers 
would tighten next was added the certainty 
for the farmers that the negro laborers could 
not be relied upon faithfully to cultivate the 
crops which had been planted, or to gather 
those which had matured. It was a funda- 
mental part of the Radical régime in the South 
that contracts between the colored laborer 
and the white employer of labor were binding 
only on the latter. The promises with which 
the negroes were fed as with the east wind, 
the discontents, the vain hopes, the vainer 
fears, the foolish aspirations and allusions with 
which they were filled by their political tators 
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caused a demoralization in the labor of the 
Southern States for which no parallel has 
existed in the civilized world since the days of 
the Roman Empire, when the idle rabble of 
the streets was diverted from revolution only 
by supplying it with free victuals and free 
amusement at the public expense. The actual 
loss resulting to the productive capacity of 
the section and to the povkets of the cotton 
planters from the failure of the negroes. year 
after year. efficiently to cultivate or gather the 
crops which they had planted, will never be 
correctly estimated, but it has doubtless been 
large enough to cover the margin between 
poverty and moderate prosperity. 

With the overthow of Radicalism, however, 
a silent revolution has been wrought not only 
in the politics but also in the industry of 
nearly every one of the Southern States. Mr. 
Nordhoft’s letters to the Jerald have already 
borne abundant testimony to the increased 
energy and vitality which the prospect of 
peace and stability has infused into the indus- 
tries even of such distracted States as Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Vice-President Wilson also 
declares that in other parts of the South the 
people are inspired with new hope and new 
energy to strive for the legitimate rewards of 
labor and enterprise. Under the assurance 
that industry will be rewarded while idleness 
must go hungry and naked, a new impetus 
has also been given to the culture of cotton 


purchase on easy terms only so much land as 
they can cultivate by their own labor and that 
of their families, with the aid of a few hired 
assistants when outside aid is needed. The 
importance of this comparatively new and in- 
creasing element in the industrial economy of 
these States is plainly visible in the fact that 
it promotes production by opening up an easy 
way for the thrifty poor people to become in- 
dependent. The cotton rai-ed in this way is 
also apt to be better than that raised on large 
farms, because it is more carefully cultivated 
and more profitable, in that it is cultivated 
with greater economy than is possible on large 
plantations. It is a system which depends 
largely upon immigration for its full develop- 
ment, and which cannot be even fairly de- 
veloped except nder honest and stable gov- 
ernment. The isost emphatic, and at the 
same time the most hopeful, tidings which 
have come from the South are contained in the 
cotton crop reports made up for the month 
of May by the local boards of trade and cotton 
exchanges in the Southern seaports. The cor- 
respondents upon whose answers the reports 
are based say, almost without exception, that 
the negroes are working more faithfully and 
efficiently than they have previously done 
since emancipation. The planters, too, seem 
to be coming down to the “ hard-pan” of a 
bread-and-meat basis, and without diminish- 
ing the acreage of cotton, if the May reports 
be correct, have largely increased the acreage 
of corn and small grain ; so that, while as 
much cotton is growing this year as last,a 
larger portion of the proceeds of it will re- 
main to the credit of the producers, because 
they will have to pay out less than usual for 
plantation supplies. All these things go far to 
justify the prevailing expectation of good 
times at the South next Fall, and certainly 
' make a pleasing contrast to the stagnation and 
depression which might have resulted if the 
desperate policies of Republican leaders had 
not been so summarily rebuked by the people. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
igHt Youne Lapres, applicants for admission 


to Harvard University, passed the examinations 
which concluded last week. 


Grant’s IpEA OF THE THIRD TERM is thus defined 
by the Cincinnati Commercial: It may be for four 
years, and it may be for ever. 


Now THat Two Decisions have been given which 
affirm the constitutionality of the Civil Rights act, 
it is to be hoped that the question involved in all 
similar cases may be brought without unnecessary 
delay before the Supreme Court of the United 
States and definitely settled. 


Tue Movement for the erection of a monument 
to the memory of the Confederate dead at Elmira is 
hailed by the Utica (N. Y.) Herald as being in the 
right direction. While we of the North are remem- 
bering the gray, let our countrymen in the South 
not forget the blue, and reconciliation is accom- 
plished. 

Ar Troy, N. Y.,a few days ago we had the 
pleasure of visiting the fine new stone building, 
which is now the home of the Troy Daily Times. 
We found it, throughout, in allits arrangements and 
appliances, just such a model office as such a model 
newspaper as that edited by ex-Minister Francis 
ought to have. 

Stitt ANOTHER STEAMSHIP DisasterR.—The Vicks- 
burg, bound from Quebec and Montreal for Liver- 
pool, became entangled, May 27th, in an icefloe, 120 
miles off the coast of Newfoundland, and sank. Of 
88 persons on board, it is only known that 42 were 
drowned and five were saved. 





THE BROOKLYN Po.ice have sustained their tra- 
ditional reputation by not yet discovering and ar- 
| resting the burglar who shot brave Mr. Shute on 
| June 8th, although they had to begin with a clue in 
| the shape of bloody finger-marks, a broken ring, a 
| flat-bladed knife, and a small silk skull-cap. But if 
the burglar had politely left behind him a visiting- 
card with his name, address, and portrait on it, the 
Brooklyn Police would probably still be looking for 
him. 


and grain, by small proprietors who rent or, 





Tas ‘‘ Monawsg,”’ the new schooner-yacht, owned 
by Vice-Commodore W. T. Garner, and built by 
Joseph Van Deuser, was launched at the foot of 
North Seventh Street, Williamsburg, L. I., June 9th. 
She is the largest and, perhaps, the most perfect 
pleasure-boat in the world. She will probably 
make her first appearance at the Cape May regatta. 


Tue Lorp Mayor’s Inviration to the Mayor of 
New York to visit London was the first of a series 
of international courtesies not unlikely to be fre- 
quent in future. The Herald wishes that his Honor 
had accepted the invitation, but with something 
like its old familiar Mephistophelian grin, it protests 
that Mayor Wickham should not go alone. Whata 
motley escort, indeed, it proposes for him! 


Ir THE PeorpLe want peace—pure, unadultered 
peace; * they want prosperity—solid and lasting 
prosperity— they must, says the St. Louis Repuhli- 
can, get out of the leading strings of the politicians, 
take the ruling-strings in their own hands, and run 
the machine to suit themselves. And until this is 
done, parties may come and parties may go, but 
political rascality and national demoralization will 
go on forever. 

Tue Issues involved in the war, says the Boston 
Journal, are settled forever, and the people of the 
whole country should now unite to drive out the 
corrupt politicians, who have grown rich on the 
spoils, and restore honest and constitutional govern- 
ment to the land. What do we care, fellow-citi- 
zens, whether a Bristow 9 a Tilden is our standard- 
bearer, as long as he is an honest man, who stands 
by the Constitution? 


Is Honesty so Rare in the administration of 
savings-banks that the following fact should call for 
special congratulation, as if it were an exception to 
the general rule? The Hon. F. M. Stone, who has 
resigned his office of Commissioner of State Savings- 
banks in Massachusetts, has the satisfaction of 
knowing that there has not been a single case of 
embezzlement or defalcation in the State savings- 
banks during the time he held that office. 


Boston MERCHANTS AND OUR CENTENNIAL ISSUE. 
—The character of the Boston advertisements in 
our Centennial Number are of @ singularly high 
type, many of them representing the oldest and 
most respectable of the mercantile community. 
One firm, whose card appears in our columns, is 
actually the oldest business house, we believe, in 
that ventrable city, which, with its ancient records 
and olden-time associations, keeps pace in spirit 
and progress with the largest American cities. 


Our InprAn Vistrors of the Minneconju tribe of 
the Sioux Nation left New York, June 9th, after 
having enjoyed themselves at Gilmore’s Summer 
Garden, at the races in Jerome Park, and at the 
various‘ stores’’ in town—notably at Remington's, 
where each Indian was presented with a rifle. If 
the Government would only distribute homesteads 
instead of rifles among Indians of every tribe, 
there might be some prospect of reaching, ulti- 
mately, a satisfactory solution of the Indian Prob- 
lem. 

THE FLovurisHine Law DEPARTMENT OF COLUMBIA 
University, James C. Walling, LL.D., President, 
celebrated its commencement tacroicoa on June 9, 
in the National Theatre, at Washington, D. C. 
Among the distinguished guests present weré 
Bancroft, the historian, Johnson, the statesman, 
Henry, the scientist, Merrick, the lawyer, Frazer, 
the jurist, Myer, the meteorologist, with the justices 
of the Supreme Court, Court of Claims, and District 
Court. Hon. Reverdy Johnson, whom President 
Walling introduced to the brilliant audience as 
‘*the Nestor of the American Bar,’’ made an elo- 
quent address to the graduating class. 


Mopern Screnck, it must be admitted, is not 
very consoling in some of its latest conclusions. A 
conclusion of Professor Clifford, F.R.S., is, that we 
do know, with great probability, of the beginning 
of the habitability of the earth about one hundred 
or two hundred of millions of years back, but that 
of the beginning of the universe we know nothing at 
all. Another which he favors us with, after dis- 
cussing the opposite theories, first, that all the 
planets tend gradually to fall in towards the sun; 
and, secondly, that the earth is gradually going 
away from the sun instead of falling into it, is this: 
‘In any case, all we know is, that the sunis going 
out. If we fall into the sun, then we shall be fried; 
if we go away from the sun, or the sun goes out, 
then we shall be frozen.’”’ Happy alternative ! 


Ir Gov. TILDEN is to be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency next year, here is a suggestion from the 
Tribune for his supporters: New York City, the 
commercial metropolis of the Western world, now 
fast becoming its literary and intellectual centre, 
has never yet furnished a President. There is some- 
thing grotesque in the idea that the great city 
which supplies the country for campaigns with 
money through its bankers and rich men, and with 
issues through its journals and politicians, should 
never have had this recognition. By-the-way—for 
this is the most fascinating of subjects in early Sum- 
mer—if Gov. Tilden should carry his head for fig- 
ures to Washington in 1877, wouldn’t there proba- 
bly be some startling facts worked out from the 
books of the Treasury and Interior Departments 
and the Department of Justice? 


ANOTHER RoyaL ELEPHANT IN Lonpon.—The 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Prince Barghash-bin-Said, has 
arrived in London. He is to remain in England for 
a month or more. His Highnesa’s expenses are to 
be defrayed by the British Government. Prince 
Barghash has become famous in connection with 
the East African Slave Trade, which he has been 
helpful in abolishing. In June, 1873, he signed a 
treaty with England for the suppression of the 
slave trade within his dominions. He is said to be 
an enlightened prince, and, although a fervent 
Mussulman, in favor of modern progress. The 
Queen, who seems to have no special liking for the 
society of Eastern monarchs, has gone to Balmoral. 
Will the Sultan write a book, as did the Shah, after 
his visit to England? His impressions of England 
might be ef some advantage te the worid. 





A Cur For Ennvur.—Sojourners at the watering- 
places, or in the country, are not unlikely to meet 
with many days during the coming season when 
unpropitious weather, sickness, or what not, may 
open to them an existence not contemplated in 
their programme. Ennui, of all the disorders which 
perplex humanity, is most apt to assail one at 
those times which are set apart specially for 
amusement and relaxation. At such times the 
only recourse is to a good book or newspaper. To 
ladies, who are, perhaps, most of all persons liable 
to attacks of ennui, there can be found no more 
pleasant or welcome companion for Sumer-day 
wanderings than FRANK LesLIr’s Lapy’s JOURNAL. 
It makes its appearance just often enough—once a 
week—to be warmly anticipated. It is filled with 
charming selected tales, fine engravings, the most 
perfect presentation of fashion changes, both in 
illustration and letter-press; and, in fact, it is a 
library of interesting and valuable literary material, 
of exactly the kind needed to while away lonely or 
tiresome hours at a Summer resort. 


Crime anp AvuTomatism.—Dr. Despine, in his 
Psychologie Naturelle, gives a striking analysis of 
the mental status of the criminal classes. Attracted 
by the singular want of emotion displayed by most 
criminals, Dr. Despine was led to a thorough ex- 
amination of court-records and other sources of in- 
formation. He arrives at a belief in the entire ab- 
sence of moral sense in this class. He says that free- 
will, which in the normal man is only controlled by 
a sense of duty, inthe criminal has no such counter- 
balance, this sense being wanting. His acts are 
therefore mentally automatic, the result of the 
strongest instinct, appetite or passion, prevailing 
at the time. Most criminals are therefore morally 
irresponsible, no matter how great the crime as 
against society. Like brutes, savages, and idiots, 
they yield to natural appetites and passions, unre- 
strained and unreproached by any feeling of impro- 
priety, although intellectually cognizant of the 
moral standards of society. Hence their remark- 
able sang froid, and the superficial character of 
any apparent reformation or conversion. But 
although science may demonstrate the lack of 
moral sense on the part of most criminals, the 
right of society to defend itself in such cases, for 
example, as the white-eyed boy-torturer Pomeroy, 
or the murderer of little Mabel Young, in Boston, 
by locking them up permanently in prison, or even 
by depriving them of life, as noxious animals, fer 
nature, is irrefutable and inalienable. 


““Wuat To Do witH our SewaGe ?’’—This is one 
of the great problems of the day. Its importance 
in connection with public health is no less urgent 
in New York than in London and in the capitals of 
Continental Europe. The growing interest of our 
own community in the subject will secure special 
attention to the fact that of late years an ingenious 
Dutch engineer has solved the difficulty of the 
draining of towns. Captain I.iernur goes on the 
principle of dividing the drainage into four parts. 
1. The sewers are devoted to house, kitchen and 
rain-water. 2. The ground drainage is effected by 
porous tubes, which drain into the sewers from a 
higher level. 3. The refuse of manufactures are 
obliged to be purified before running into the 


4 The excreta of human beings are re- 
moved by a special set OF prpoov, a —.., ‘Ps 


plete and ingenious system of suction. The advan- 
tages of this system are obvious. The foecal matter 
is constantly removed. The peculiar organisms of 
contagious fevers do not usually breed in fresh 
foecal matter. Like most other low forms of life, 
they germinate amongst decomposing matter, and 
in places where oxygen is excluded. The current 
of air, too, is determined outwards, not inwards, 
so that houses are free from the usual dangers of 
sewer-gases. All the operations are conducted in 
certain central places, and are going on secretly, 
and without noise or nuisance. The excreta are 
dried, and in the form of poudrette become a source 
of profit. The gases pass through fire, and there- 
fore are rendered innocuous. It is possible that, 
like many other solutions of the same problem, 
Captain Liernur’s plan may also be discredited on 
further trial. It is fair to say, however, that it has 
already stood tolerably severe tests on the Conti- 
nent, and has been so far triumphant. 


Ui aime 


A Worp 1n BewAtr or Learnina is certainly in 
order at this festival time of College commence- 
ments. Mr. Mark Pattison, in his excellent memoir 
of Isaac Casaubon, says that ‘‘rare as genius is, it 
may be doubted if consummate learning be not 
stillrarer. Mr. Mortson, his reviewer, declares, with 
justice, that this remark contains a truth which is 
well worth bringing out. It appears to be thought 
by some that anybody can become learned merely 
with time and patience, and it is occasionally ad- 
vanced with a suspicious complacency by the 
manifestly unlearned, that true genius and talent 
can do without learning. It really would seem as 
if some persons, while they admitted that vast 
stores of knowledge were a proof of industry, con- 
sider them rather a slur than otherwise on a man’s 
abilities in other respects. The affectation also of 
several men of talent, or even genius, has contri- 
buted to fortify this perversity. Sheridan, Horace 
Walpole, and others took pains to have it thought 
that they never studied. We know that they were 
far too shrewd to act thus, and worked as lard as 
anybody when they were cut ofsight. Itis probable 
that no one of real ability ever undervalued know- 
ledge, and it is superfluous to prove its worth and 
excellence. but there is something offensive, and 
even harmful, in the antithesis set up between 
genius and learning, asif the one almost necessarily 
excluded the other, and as if the man of learning 
were, by the nature of the case, a hard-working 
dunce, who strove, by accumulating knowledge, 
not only to make up for his defieiency in talent, but 
to acquire an unfounded claim to some of its hon- 
ors. When we reflect howrare genuine learning is, 
what manifold moral and mental gifts the posses- 
sion of it implies, we are not only ready to echo 
Mr. Pattison’s remark, that it is perhaps more un- 
common than genius, but to assert that it is really 
a very valuable and admirable form of genius itself, 
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ODE. 
By THE Rev. M, J. SAVAGE. 


[Sung at the celebration, June 7th,of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the last meeting, prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. of the Ancientand Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., originally organized on the first 
Monday in June, 1638. } 


U’ the pathway of the ages 
From the dim lands of the past, 
Come the sounds of battle shouting, 
Armor clang, and bugle-blast; 
For our human race has ever 
Marched through blood and under cloud, 
Tearing swaddling bands for Freedom _7 
From the vanquished tyrant’s skioud. 







And to-day the wide-wing 
Of the God who marsi f 
Sweep the earth and cross the spaces 
Where the distant star beams fall; 
For the order of this battle, 
Waged for universal right, 
Grasps an age-long, age-wide progress 
Out of darkness up to light. 


Standing here as this day’s sentries, 
Set to watch our little time, 
Let us hear the past and future 
Calling us to deeds sublime. 
Children of heroic fathers, 
We the future's sires must be; 
And the coming generations 
Look to us to make them free. 


Tet us hold our lines not only— 
Hear the order to advance! 

Grasp the shield of Faith not only 
Lift on high Truth’s flaming lance! 

Fight for every hope that’s human, 
Fight to shatter every chain, 

Fight till every man and woman 
Owneth heart and soul and brain. 


By the Ancients’ long endeavor, 
By the Honorables’ fame, 
By our race and by our country, 
By each high and noble name, 
By the God of Hosts who leads us, 
By the future’s dawning light, 
Swear to etand and swear to struggle 
Till earth’s might shall mean its right! 


AN INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


EANNE ARNAUD sat at the close of a day 
under the great old chestnut tree before her 
own door. She was a very handsome Norman 
peasant, of about twenty-four years of age, 

with well-cut features and fine eyes. Her costume 
became her well; and in material was so fine that 
it, as well as her surroundings, testified to the well- 
being of the family of which she was the house- 
mother, At her feet, playing with a lapful of 
daisies, sat a lovely boy of about two years old, 
a very fair, golden-haired child, richly dressed in 
cambric and lace, with blue sash and coral. They 
made an idyllic picture of domestic happiness, set 
in a background of rural beauty. ‘The cottage 
behind them—in the walls of which black and 
white timbers formed the framework for the yellow 
clay—was covered with a vine and a climbing rose- 
tree laden with white roses, which scented the air 
with their perfume. There was a garden of 
vegetables and flowers on one side of the dwelling, 
in which hives stood under the shelter of the eaves ; 
on the other side, a little rivulet sped gayly along, 
with a pleasant ripple and murmur. 

From where she sat, Jeanne looked down on the 
village, and could see the red meyers | of the snn- 
set on the cross which curmouuted ihe hittle church, 
aug ine blue smoke curling up from the cottage 
chimneys. Over all, the glory of sunset was falling ; 
and on the languid breeze, heavy with perfume, 
came the afar-otf sound of sheep-bells, and the low- 
ing of kine. Inthe branches of the trees a black- 
bird chanted a portion of his evening hymn. Was 
there ever a scene or hour which spoke more 
emphatically of peace? Yet it was far from the 
breast of the young woman knitting beneath the 
walnut tree; Jeanne Arnaud was at that moment 
the victim to a strong temptation. 

She had been chosen as nurse to the infant heir of 
her seigneur, and, in consideration for such service, 
had been installed in the best cottage on the estate, 
with permission to keep a cow and poultry in the 
neighboring fields. Her husband, also, wag con- 
stantly in work, and excused from the labor on the 
roads, which was at that period the especial griev- 
ance of the French peasant; for the period to 
which our story relates is 1770, a time when the 
sufferings of the poor in France had perhaps 
reached their climax. But all this prosperity— 
constant and paid work, good food and pleasant 
home—depended on the little life of the babe which 
Jeanne Arnaud had nursed for the beautiful young 
countess, who, though complying with the fashion 
of her day, in sending her infant to be nurtured ina 
peasant’s home,had still cared(very exceptionally!) 
for the comfort of the family in which it was to be 
reared. One hard condition she had indeed made : 
she would have no foster-brother for her son; 
Jeanne must nurse the little count only ; and her own 
child must be sent out of the village. It was a hard 
trial for a young woman who adored her first-born 
babe ; but the Arnauds were poor, and the sacri- 
fice was made. However, Jeanne obtained per- 
mission to visit her infant, at her mother’s house, 
for a short time every year. 

Madame Gregoire, Jeanne’s mother, lived nearly 
thirty miles away iru: Mirville. Her house was on 
a lonely common, some miles—four or five—from a 
town. Of this fact Madame de Mirville was of 
course ignorant, or she would never have suffered 
her child to be so far from medical aid during his 
teething. 

At the end of the first year, Madame Arnaud took 
this permitted holiday, and arrived rather late one 
evening at her old home. That same night, the lit- 
tle count was seized with croup, having probably 
taken cold on his journey. There was no doctor at 
hand, nor any means of sending for one, for the 
woman who nursed Jeanne’s baby had been sum- 
moned away to her mother’s death-bed, and Jeanne 
was too terrified to consent to be left alone with the 
child while her mother went. The old woman, an 
experienced nurse, did all she could ; but neither 
honey nor the hot-bath availed, and the bahe ex- 
pired in Jeanne’sarms. In the gray dawn, Madame 
Arnaud and her mother stood gazing with blank 
= of dismay and consternation on the little dead 

eir. 

“ Helas !’ moaned Jeanne, ‘‘and we have had 
no docior. Madame la Comtesse will never, never 
forgive me. She will not believe that the infant 
could not have been saved. She will say: ‘How 
dared you go so far away from the doctors?” We 
are ruined ; we are lost !”’ 

The grandmother stood sileut, luoking down 
moodily op the bed where the little corpse lay. Lt 








that moment, Jeanne's own babe was heard crying 


lustily in the next chamber. The old wome weit 
to it, and returned with it in her arms. ‘Here is 
thy safety,”’ she said, ina hoarse whisper. ‘* Ihe 


babes are both fair, with golden hair and brown 
eyes, and alike, as all babies are’ Happily, no one 
here has seen the little count. We will bury the 
dead child as thy son, and thou shalt give the 
countess thy own child. Such a gift may well atone 
for the loss of her own babe.”’ 

To this proposal, Jeanne strongly objected. The 
trick would be a crime, which shocked her sense of 
hanuor. The apprehensions of being punished for 
alleged negligence, and which the mother persist- 
ently plied, at length shook the young woman's in- 
tegrity. It was agreed that the nearest doctor 
should be invited to inoculate the living child as 
being that of the countess. 

Madame Gregoire set out early for the town, and 
feturhed with the doctor, who looked at the tiny 
corpse, and inoculated the living baby, took his 
fee, and promised to return the next day. He was 
quite ready to write and inform the countess that 
her son was his patient, that inoculation was neces- 
sary, etc. So Jeanne obtained an extra month's 
holiday, to nurse the babe through his illness; and 
the poor little heir of Mirville was consigned to a 
peasant’s grave in the nearest churchyard. 

When she returned home, Jeanne was able to 
ascribe every change in her nursling to inoculation 
and change of air, and no suspicion was excited ; 
for Jeanne, to make more certain of not incurring 
it, had represented the death of her own child as 
having occurred the day before her arrival at her 
mother’s. Up to the present moment she had been 
successful in her project; but now her heart failed 
her. The count and countess were to arrive that- 
day at the chateau, and she expected to be sent for 
—perhaps the next day, as it was now late—to the 
house to exhibit her nursling to its parents. Would 
the countess detect the fraud? She might, for a 
mother’s eyes are keel; but then, again, she was 
very young, very thoughtless, and had not seen her 
child since he was four months old. 

Whilst Jeanne revolved these probabilities in her 
mind, the shrill bark of a dog attracted her atten- 
tion, and looking in the direction whence it came, 
she beheld a lady, leading a lap-dog by a blue rib- 
non, advancing towards her. Jeanne instantly rose, 
for she recognized the countess. The lady was 
dressed in the extreme of that fashion with which 
the pictures of Marie Antoinette have made us fa- 
miliar; she was very beautiful, and had a sweet, 
innocent expression of countenance. 

‘Well, ma bonne,” she said, in a very pleasant 
voice, as she reached the spot where Jeanne stood, 
‘how is my darling babe ?” 

With a profound courtesy, Jeanne, for all reply, 
raised and held out the boy in her arms. 

‘*What! this infant mine? What a splendid 
child he has grown? Do give him to me. Yet 
stay; I might let him fall. I will sit down, and 
then you shall put him on mylap. And the young 
countess seated herself on Jeanne’s chair, took the 
babe in her arms, and gazed earnestly and tenderly 
on him, while the nurse stood by in breathless fear 
and suspense. 

‘** He is splendid!’’ cried the young mother, with 
a sigh of rapture. ‘‘ 1 could not have believed he 
would have improved so much. My faithful Ma- 
dame Arnaud, you merit my best thanks for your 
care of him.’’ And she extended her hand. 

Jeanne took it, courtesying humbly, and murmur- 
ing: ‘‘ Madame is too good.”’ 

‘Can he talk?” asked the countess, kissing the 
baby hand she held. 

‘““Yes, madame; he begins to talk.—Monsieur, 
speak to the beautiful lady.”’ 

The babe looked up in the lovely face of the 
countess, and murmured: ‘‘ Je vous aime, ma- 
dame.” 

‘« Oh, you beloved little one !"’ cried the lady; ‘I 
shall adore you!— Do yuu know, Madame Arnaud, 
Taw going to be atrue mother to him? I never 
mean him to be away from me any more.” 

‘* Madame !”’ cried the peasant, in a shrill tone of 
dismay. 

‘* Ah, you fear you will have to part with him! 
No, ma bonne ; I will not so reward your faithful 
care. You shall go with him, and live at the cha- 
teau or at Paris (as it may be) with him.”’ 

Jeanne breathed more freely; not yet was she 
to lose her boy entirely. 

‘* Madame is too good,’ she said, humbly; ‘ it 
would break my heart to part from my nursling.”’ 

‘““No need—no need; I shall want you still; 
though I have learned a mother’s duty and a 
mother’s happiness from Jean Jacques , lng 
But there ; youdo not understand. Yes; you will 
come with us, and we will make your husband a 
recompense for sparing you to us.”’ 

It was clear to Jeanne that André’s happiness 
would not for a moment be taken into considera- 
tion by madame, when her own convenience was 
to be studied, yet she felt sure that the young 
lady meant no unkindness; that it was only the 
thoughtlessness for others, which was nearly 
universal then amongst the avistocrates. Jeanne 
would be sorry to part from her husband; but since 
her child had Leen restored to her, she had grown 
to love it with a perfect idolatry. It would, as 
eed said, have broken her heart to part from the 

abe. 

And thusit wassettled. Andrémurmured a little, 
naturally, but never thought of disputing his 
seigneur’s will; and when the young countess re- 
turned to Paris, she carried with her the infant and 
his nurse. 

While the child continued a mere infant, the 
nurse-mother was not unhappy, though she re- 
gretted the separation from her husband, and 
would at any moment have gladly returned to the 
old home in the village, for which she often 
yearned; but as the boy grew older, the bitterness 
of the deception began to be felt by her. 

The countess had a second son—as small and 
delicate as the first babe had been—and she loved 
it dearly, for she nursed it herself; but she was 
not proud of it, as she was of the noble-looking son 
of the peasant. She was devoted to her(supposed) 
first-born, who repaid her petting with a wonderful 
affection, considering his age; and Jeanne began 
to nourish a bitter jealousy of her lady, who had 
completely rivaled her in her son’s heart; for 
though fond of his nurse, he, of course, regarded 
her simply as an old servant; but he looked up to 
the countess with chivalrous admiration as well as 
filial love. He was also very fond of the little deli- 
cate brother, four years eee than himself, and 
resented with angry and haughty words the prefer- 
ence which Nurse Arnaud showed to himself, when 
it became injustice to his brother; for Jeanne con- 
tinued to head the Mirville nursery, with a staff of 
subordinates, for more than ten years. When the 
little boys were placed finally under the care of a 
preceptor, Madame Arnaud received permission to 
return to her home, her services being liberally re- 
warded by a pension. She would have fain re- 

mained in the family, to be near her son, for 
gradually she had been weaned from the husband 
whom she had seen only occasionally; and her 
most insane love for her child made her unwilling 
tu be separated entirely frum him ; but the boy did 
not support her request to stay, and the countess 
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thought it best that she should go. So Madame 
Arnaud returned to her home again, childless and 
embittered, 

Her husband had grown morose since his home 
had been broken up, and was full of the troubled 
thoughts and wild desires which then stirred France 
to its depths. Jeanne, hating the countess with an 
unreasoning jealousy, was quite ready to share his 
hatred of the aristucrats. A wild dream haunted 
her then; if only ‘‘the people” gained their 
“rights,” all would be equal, and then she might 
reclaim her son, confess her deceit, and exult in the 
pain and sorrow of the countess, who had, she often 
murmured, ‘ spoiled her life.” 

Her earnest desire was to get to Paris; there, at 
least, she would occasionally see her boy; but 
André would not hear of such a change. He was 
a countryman, and he hated the idea of being shut 
up in a dismal street; so Jeanne had to wait, and 
only caught an occasional glimpse of her son when 
the family came to the chateau, which at last they 
nearly ceased to do, on account of the troubled 
state of affairs in the capital. 

At last, long after her dismissal from the Mirville 
Hotel, Madame Arnaud becamea widow. Her grief 
for her husband’s death was swallowed up in the 
thought that now she was free to live where she 
pleased. She arranged their little affairs: found 
that—thanks to the thrift of her husband and her- 
self—she was not left badly off; sent to bid her 
mother—now an aged woman—join her; and, thus 
accompanied, proceeded to Paris, and established 
herself in a small apartment in the quartier St. An- 
toine. The Revolution was by this time growing 
into the monstrous thing it finally became, and the 
old woman Gregoire —a worthy specimen of those 
evil times—took a furious part in it. 

For a time, Jeanne was absorbed in her wild ef- 
forts to see and speak to her boy. The idea of 
winning his love, or even of being near him, became 
a perfect monomania with her; but it was very 
rarely that she could geta smile or word from her 
nursling, while all Paris spoke of his love and de- 
votion to his supposed mother. Irritated and em- 
bittered by the consequences of her own crime, she 
at last divided her attention between the task of 
haunting the footsteps of the Count de Mirville and 
attending the revolutionary clubs; and, still full of 
her dream of finally reclaiming her son, associated 
herself with the unfeminine violence of the Parisian 
women. Unseen by her, the Count de Mirville once 
recognized his old nurse in a procession of these 
furies, and from that day would notice her no more. 
In vain Jeanne called at the Hotel de Mirville; the 
concierge informed her that she would never again 
be admitted, by order of Madame la Comtesse. 

Infuriated, maddened, Jeanne Arnaud at once de- 
nounced the De Mirvilles to the Convention—* they 
were about to emigrate; they were in a plot to re- 
lease the king.’? The family were at once arrested ; 
and the mother and brothers found themselves con- 
signed to the prison of La Force. It was nearly 
the end of August, 1792. On the 2d of September 
began that awful massacre which stained with in- 
expiable blood the infancy of the French Republic. 
With inexpressible horror, Madame Arnaud per- 
ceived the consequences of her revenge ; but she did 
not despair of her son’s safety. She had great in- 
fluence with the mob; she had often before led 
them to crime—she would use them now as her 
André’s deliverers. Armed witha pike, she har- 
angued a group of women and men, and told her 
story. She was heard with singular sympathy by 
‘Her son, of whom she 
had been so cruelly robbed by those vile aristocrats,” 
should be restored to her. They rushe:l into the 
prison; they forced their way to the cell in which 
the countess and her sons were confined ; they bade 
the Count de Mirville come forth, for he was one of 
themselves—-the son of André and Jeanne Arnaud, 
or peasants. The people would protect their 
own children. 

The young count listened bewildered. He beheld 
his nurse; he believed that it was a plot of hers to 
save him, so he did not deny the statement; he 
simply refused to leave the prison unless the count- 
ess and her son went with him. There was a brief 
pause. Jeanne knew well that there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost, by the awful sounds without the 
prison. She urged compliance with his entreaty ; 
‘the fate of his friends, the aristocrats, would be 
but deferred,” she pleaded. The bandits obeyed 
her; and the ferocious troop, already bloodstained, 
and carrying heads on their pikes, escorted the 
trembling countess and her sons to Madame 
Arnaud’s lodging in St. Antoine, through scenes of 
unrivaled horror. We need not dwell on the 
crime of that 2d of September night; we have only 
to do with the story of one unhappy woman. 

The next day, when the released and preserved 
prisoners would have thanked Jeanne for her happy 
ruse, they were astonished to hear she had but 
spoken the truth—a truth readily confirmed by the 
testimony of Jeanne’s mother. At first the count- 
ess -was obstinate in refusing belief to the tale; 
but no reproaches or threats could shake the tes- 
timony of the two women. 

‘*How dared you—how dared you!” at length 
cried the agonized lady— how dared you thus im- 
pose upon your seigneur ?”" 

‘‘ He!” cried Jeanne, ‘and why should I care 
for my seigneur, when by his and your orders, 
madame, I was forced to abandon my own babe — 
to send it from my home’ Had you left my boy in 
my house, deception would have been impossible, 
for the neighbors would have known too well 
which was my babe, and which yours.” 

The countess groaned aloud; and yet, when the 
truth was known, she marveled in her secret heart 
that she had not suspected it long ago. Louis was 
so unlike the family on which he had been grafted. 
A large, strong man, with great intellect, careless 
of dress and gayety, devoted to philosophical re- 
search. Moreover, he bore a distinct resemblance 
to the old woman who claimed him as her grand- 
son. Pierre, the count’s real son, was, like his 
father, a little man, with small, elegant features 
and hands and feet; a petit-maitre, who shrank 
from wetting his feet, and was in all things a repre- 
sentative of his order at that period. Doubt slowly 
vanished from the countess’s mind as she gazed on 
the supposed brothers. But she still loved Louis— 
or rather André Arnaud—on whose filial affection 
she had so long rested. 

André himself felt stunned and bewildered ; but 
one thing was clear to him: His supposed mother 
and brother were in great peril; he read their 
danger in the baleful countenance of his grand- 
mother. To save them was his first thought. He 
spoke plainly and sternly to Jeanne; he would 
never, he told her, acknowledge her as his mother 
till the countess and her son were saved. If they 
died, he would die also. 

Madame Arnaud, convinced that he meant what 
he said, used her inborn cunning and her influence 
with her neighbors to comply with his conditions. 
She procured disguires and a conveyance; and the 
mother and sen were conducted by André to the 
gates of Paris in a green-grocer’s cart. Thus far 
only would Madame Arnaud permit him to accom- 
pany them. They parted with tears and affection- 
ate farewells, and André saw thein pass the gates 
iu salety. Theu, a sad aod broken man, he returned 
to his mother’s home. 


The days and months went on. Madame Arnaud 
devoted herself to her son, and sought by all possi- 
ble means to win his affection; but he shrank from 
her with a repulsion it was impossible for him to 
disguise. 

Jeanne was heartstricken; she had given up mix- 
ing in the events which occupied her quartier, since 
he had been with her, for was he not at heart an 
aristocrat? But now murmurs of her disloyalty to 
the people, of her hankering after aristocrats, 
met her ear; and Madame Arnaud knew well how 
fatal suspicion would be both to her and to her son. 
It was for his sake more than for her own that she 
sought to prove herself unchanged, and took her 
knitting to the side of those furies who sat by the 
guillotine, and watched the daily fall of heads; im- 
pressing on herson the need of his abiding in the 
home she had given him, lest some word or look 
should betray him to the populace. 

One day, weary of the long, dismal seclusion, 
André, after he had watched both his mother and 
grandmother leave the house, went out himself, 
and, as fate would have it, wandering listlessly 
along—unmarked in his peasant garb—found him- 
self close to the guillotine. A row of tumbrils 
charged with victims stood beneath it, surrounded 
by a dense crowd. 

The tumbrils gave up their loads in turn; the 
doomed men and women walking to the steps of 
the guillotine in single file. As André watched 
them with an aching heart, he suddenly started, 
and with difficulty repressed a cry. Amongst them, 
moving with a brave, careless grace, he beheld 
Pierre, Count de Mirville—his sometime brother, 
who accidentally brushed against André without 
seeing him. The next moment he was whirled by 
a strong hand into the midst of the mob, and an- 
other walked in his place. Gazing around in be- 
wildered amazement, Pierre found himself free. 
There was no time to ask who had saved him —not 
a moment must be lost; he dashed down a side 
street and escaped. 

Madame Arniud talked quietly with the ¢ri- 
coteuses beside her of the number of heads already 
fallen. 

‘* Have you heard the news?” said her neighbors. 
“The aristocrats with whom you lived so long ago 
have been taken, and are condemned. I was pre- 
sent at the trial—they’re in prison now.”’ 

‘What! the ci-devant Countess de 
exclaimed Madame Arnaud. 

“Yes; she and her son were discovered in hiding 
a few miles from Paris—though weil disguised— 
and they will suffer—it may be to-day.” 

Madame Arnaud turned pale. What would An- 
dré say or think? No matter; it was not her fault 
that they had not succeeded in getiing out of 
France. He cculd not blame her forit. But -he 
watched in ill-repressed anxiety the prisoners #3 
they reached the guillotine. No face she knew was 
among those pale-set countenances! With a sigh 
of relief her eyes fell again on her work. Suddenly 
her neighbor nudged her, and exclaimed : 

‘Here is one of them —the count.” 

Jeanne started, gazed breathlessly at a head ae 
it was laid under the fatal steel, then shrieked 
wildly and loudly, in a voice of agony whlch none 
could ever forget: ‘‘ My son,my son!" Ere the cry 
died away, that head rolled into the basket 

‘‘It was the eldest son—the one she nursed so 
long,’’ said the woman next her; ‘ her feelings are 
natural.”’ 

‘* Nay, she is an aristocrat at heart,’’ denounced 
the fury by her side. 

But Jeanne heeded not her denunciation or the 
other's pity; her reason flea from the hour she he- 
held her boy die for his supposed brother. 

One of the mob, amongst whom André had been 
standing, had recognjzed both him and the count, 
and pursued the fleeing prisoner, not to retake him, 
as those aroun! supposed, but to lead him to a 
place of safety. This man had formerly been a 
groom of the Count de Mirvelle’s. ‘It was Mon 
sieur le Comte who saved you, monsicur,”’ he said, 
when they were in shelter. ‘‘ He took your place, 
and is gone to the guillotine in your stead.” 

Pierre listened in amazement; then, bursting into 
tears, he exclaimed: ‘I might have guessed it I 
might have known! O Louis! O my brother!” 

Madame de Mirville remained forgotten for a time 
in prison, and was finally saved by the death of 
Robespierre and the end of the Reign of Terror. 
When she and her son were reunited, she heard 
from his lips of the self-sacrifice of André Arnaud, 
and from that moment refused to believe he was 
not her son. 

“Tt was a falsehood of that wicked woman,” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘No peasant would have died so 
nobly. He was my own son—my noble, gallant 
boy !”’ 

‘And as a son and brother they mourned for him, 
inscribing on the monument reared to the memory 
of the De Mirvilles the name of Louis, Count de 
Mirville. Thus, even in death, Madame Arnaud did 
not regain her boy. 

The miserable woman died in a madhouse at 
Paris-—as so many others of the furies of the Revo- 
lution did—continually haunted by the memory of 
that beloved head falling on the scaffold. Insanity 
did not release her from that awful memory, the 
Nemesis which followed her sin, till Death the con- 
soler, set her free. 


Mirville ?”’ 


CHILD-TRADE IN CALABRIA. 


OR years and years Calabria, a province of 

4 South Italy, which was considered by the old 
Latins as a bit of Elysian Fields fallen on earth, and 
which still is one of the most favored in climate and 
soil of Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom, has been cele- 
brated for selling off its young into slavery. The 
trade in children is yet the principal one of the 
province, notwithstanding national laws enacted to 
suppress it. The : easant inhabitants are ignorant, 
superstitious, poverty-stricken — almost savages. 
There are no well-to-do residents, no railroads or 
highways, no civil or military authorities to show 
themselves, and so Calabria continues to be a prolific 
market for the buying and selling of young children, 
as well as the paradise of brigands. The latter are 
its chief rulers; while the depraved peasant fathers 
and mothers can find nothing more lucrative than 
to sell their little ones into slavery, turning them 
over for a pittance unto the tender mercies of 
speculators who bear them off to all the great 
cities of Europe and America as instruments for 
illegitimate gains. By fair means or foul the chil- 
dren so bought are made to bring in money. The 
little Italians met in the streets of large cities as 
beggars or drummers for harpists, fiddlers and 
organ-grinders, are for the most part slaves from 
Calabria. A great outery against the cruelty of 
this child-trade, has of late been raised in Italy, 
France, England and the United States —-and 
happily with some good effect. It has been 
diminished, scotched, but not put down: time will 
be necessary ere this be accomplished. 

A sketch of how the human-flesh stealing opera- 
tions are carried on will best exhibit to the reader 
the curious state of civilization with which that 
province is afflicted. The miser ble lit je villages 





are the favorite resorts pf the traffickers, aud as & 
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bria, which is most noted in this line of trade, 
furnishes material for some faint idea of the terrible 
inquity. In an isolated hut of this village the fol- 
lowing occurrences took place not iong since: In 
the centre of the cabin was a round hole in the 
ground, serving as a firepiace; and around it, 
coddling themselves, were a man and his wife, and 
their two children. On one of the walls hung a big 
blue picture of St.Alfonso—protector of the village 
—before which a lamp was kept lit, and in a 
corner near a trough grunted two hogs, and an old 
woman reclining. The man was fifty years old, and 
had been a professional brigand, until so disabled 
by a wound as to receive the sobriquet of ‘‘ The 
Cripple.” His wife was about thirty, and, though 
a village beauty in youth, appeared decayed and 
faded as the old rags clothing her. One of the chil- 
dren was a little fair-haired girl—and fair hair is a 
rarity in the province; she was dressed simply in a 
piece of blue cloth wrapped around her waist—the 
other child, a dark-skinned, black-eyed boy, dressed 
still more simply, that is to say, just as he came 
into the world. The old woman, the brigand‘s 
mother-in-law, was, so to say, a yellow mummy 
turned out after eighty years’ exposure under a 
southern sun, so nipping to youth and beauty and 
of old age and afflictions. The crippled 

rigand, after long stirring the embers in the fire- 
place, suddenly stopped and laid his plans before the 
anxious family council after the following autocratic 
style, familiar to the brigantesque gentry: “We 
must resign ourselves, Marinella, although they are 
our own flesh and blood. Rather than die of hunger, 
it is better for them to go. Don’t sigh. I have 
already decided for them to go, and when I make 
up my mind, if Virgil in person should come down on 
earth and I should see him as I see you, he would 
not make me change it. The year has been terrible, 
and from the day that cursed ball entered my bones 
[ have no longer been a man. If I could only 
manage a gun I would let the wind blow—but what 
canI do? If only the crop of acorns for the hogs 
had been abundant this year; but even they have 
failed, and as to gleanings of olives, there is not 
even a sign of one left. The rich owners of the 
orchards have become in this age so many in- 
satiable harpies who would gather in the dry 
leaves if they could make anything cff them. And 
yet we are called upon to pay the grist-tax. In- 
famous king! He is at this moment grunting in his 
palace at Caserta, fatter far than those hogs there. 
Fra Diavolo was a better ruler---he was a man 
for you! So, Marinella, we can only do what all 
the others do; the children are ours, and we can 
do what we want with them. Whether they stay 
here to perish of hunger with the hogs, or go 
far away to get bread, it’s all the same—except by 
doing the latter they will aid their parents. A-cap- 
tain, engaged in the trade, will take them at forty 
dollars, and would have come for them this evening 
but for the bad weather, and I certainly expect to 
see him to-morrow at daybreak. (To the old 
woman—whojat this point began muttering —‘‘ Keep 

uiet, mamma, and pray to St. Alfonso for us.) 

esterday I went to the shore myself, because I 
don’t want any cheating go-betweens in this busi- 
ness, to see and speak with the captain, who is an 
honest man, and filled with money. He had already 
bought six. Three are from Castrovillari and three 
from Tarsia. I told him I had two for sale.” 

‘* Ah, monster !’’ shouted out the old woman. 

‘‘Mamma, I say—”’ replied the brigand, without 
raising his head. 

your own children !’’ again shouted the old 
woman. ‘Scour the highway, and rip open the 
first baron you come across, and the Holy Heart of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary will have mercy on you; 
but to carry your children to market——”’ 

‘“‘Mamma,”’ quoth the brigand, ‘‘I repeat—be 
good, or the blood will come into my eyes.” 

‘‘Mamma,”’ chimed in the frightened wife, Marin- 
ella, ‘‘for pity’s sake don’t let us increase our mis- 
fortunes ; let us rather pray the Madonna to inspire 
him better counsel.”’ 

‘In short,” exclaimed the cripple, turning 
around towards his interruptors, ‘‘ they all do it. 
Salvatore, notwithstanding he is well off, sold, last 
year, his little Gabriella, who was as pretty as a 
rose. Valentina, on the Square, as many as she 
has er birth to, as many has she sold.” 

** Because she has no more heart than a stone,”’ 
hurled the crone. 

“But all the same,’’ objected the brigand, 
“the a ge stamped the contracts, and the priest 
bestowed his benediction on them; and all those 
who leave for France and America make their for- 
tunes. True, you say they never return; but those 
who want to return come back often with their 
pockets full of gold. Louk at the tailor’s son.” 

“‘One in a hundred,” replied Marinella; ‘ of 
those who don’t, half end, no one knows how, and 
the other half are known to die in the galleysjor 
hospitals. 

‘*And here they would die upon a pile of straw,” 
exclaimed the brigand. ‘ Well, if I could work 
for them—but as 1am good for nothing, let them 
strike ,out for themselves. They are healthy and, 
by Virgil! they are not ugly. Stefanella will be as 
pretty as Cupid, and Carluccio 1s well put up for 
strength, and I am certain the captain will give me 
fifty dollars, with his eyes shut. Then they dance 
the Tarantella as no one else in the three Cala- 
brias, and to turn the handle of an organ they will 
not require to be taught twice. Be easy, Marinella ; 
they will live and make a fortune, and in ten or 
twelve years, if you are alive, we will see them 
come back home as fat as Don Pasquale.” 

‘We will never see them any more!’’ broke out 
Marinella, in a deluge of tears. 

“Oh, of tears I have had enough!’ roared the 
brigand. ‘‘I have decided, and stop there. Let us 
recommend them both to the custody of the Lord 
and St. Alfonso ; but, as such is the destiny of poor 
people, let us resign ourselves, and you mamma, 
don’t keep on grunting. To-morrow morning as 
s00n as our man comes, bargain struck—fifty dol- 
lars in hand, twenty to start me out again, and the 
rest for you women, and no more hunger or thirst ; 
and he who catches this cripple will be a brave 
one. The matter is understood now; let us go to 
bed, for the Frenchman will come early, and the 
children are drooping with sleep.” 

“The will of God be done!’’ murmured the un- 
happy mother, kissing her two young ones, and lay- 
ing them down to rest. 

soon nothing disturbed the quiet calm but the 
sighs of the disconsulate mother. 

At early dawn next morning the captain knocked 
at the door, and the cripple, already up waiting, 
opened to him. At his entrance Marinella arose, 
frightened, as though her last hour of life had 
come. 

“ Ah! it’s you,’’ said the cripple; ‘‘I no longer 
expected you.”’ 

‘“* An honest man has only one word,’’ replied the 
newly-arrived captain, the very type of a cattle- 
buyer bronzed by sea-air. ‘‘ Let us make haste, 
for I am in a hurry to catch the favorable wind. 
Are these the brats? The girl is too delicate and 
the boy too stout. She is likely to give out on the 
wayside, and he couldn’t attract the notice of a 


dog.” 
“But when they dance the anciooa—”’ insinuated 
the brigaad, winking his eye. 





trance to the eorner,ef W. 


ae" sorry lot indeed—but set them at it, and 
let us see,’’ was the consent of the seafarer. 

“Little darlings,”’ said the father, turning to 
Stefanella and Carluccio, ‘‘a stroke or two of an- 
cioca ; your best now, while I play a bagpipe ac- 
companiment.” 

Thus commanded, the two children, almost in a 
state of nakedness, struck the opening attitudes of 
the dance, and went through a series of arm and 
leg contortions, occasionally emitting a shout as of 
the old Bacchic Hvoé—likely enough a distant echo 
of the same. While this festive operation was 
in progress, their mother stood in a corner of the 
room reciting in an undertone the Rosary, and 
silently weeping. 

‘“ That’s enough—I can’t stand any more of your 
satanic kick-up !’’ cried out the buyer; ‘‘ but they 
are too old. What's their ages?” 

‘‘The little girl is nine ; the boy ten,’’ replied the 
brigand. 

‘“You understate,” said the merchant. 

“‘ By the nails of our Redeemer, I am telling you 
the truth, and they are ready to go with you,” 
said the brigand. ‘‘ Now, children, no crying; go 
along with the gentleman. You will dance and 
sing for ever. He will dress you finely as great 
people’s children, and will give you as much as 
you can eat—true, sir?”’ 

“Yes, certainly. And the price?’ asked the 
merchant. 

‘Fifty dollars,’ was the crisp reply of the 
brigand; ‘“‘and if you don’t want to give it, you 
can go away.”’ 

“It’s dear; but here is the money,’’ said the 
captain, ‘‘and now give me your hand, my little 
dogs, and let us go.” 

“First they must be blessed,’’ cried their mother, 
springing between them and their new master. The 
latter objected on account of delay; but the brig- 
and assured him that their mother was right, and 
he would go out himself, and hurry back with the 
priest in ten minutes. He did go out, and in less 
time returned, bringing by his side a dark-faced 
person, greasy, sinister and shabby—the village 
priest. 

‘« These two children are to be blessed,’’ and the 
brigand indicated them with his finger. 

“ They are going away ?” coldly asked the priest, 
as if a very usual and natural thing. 

“They are going away,’’ was the reply. 

Then the priest took out of his pocket the s/ola, 
or service insignia, threw it over his shoulders, and 
went through with the layings-on of the bendiction. 
On finishing, he made the sign of the cross on the 
two children with his own hand, and, with a grin 
of satisfied complacency, exclaimed, ‘‘ They are 
ready!” 

‘Be blessed yourself,’ said their mother to the 
officiating clergyman, and then turning to her little 
ones, she said: ‘‘ Keep this benediction, my dears, 
as the apple of your eyes, and also these two 
medals of St. Francis,which you must never loose.” 

“Give me the half-dollar,’”’ asked the priest, 
stretching out his hand; ‘‘ because I am in a hurry 
myself.”’ 

‘““We have a whole dollar for you,’ said the 
brigand. ‘‘ With the other half you will say a 
mass ‘for the salvation of these two children, and 
of our souls.” 

‘*So be it. Good-by to all;” and so saying, after 
pocketing his money, the priest took his departure. 
A half-hour later the buyer was urging forward his 
Calabrian marketing on the road leading to the 

ort where his vessel lay waiting. It bore the 

rench flag, and was preparing to sail. The newly- 
acquired ‘‘ Little Italians,’’ when touching the 
boat’s deck, were turned over by the merchant- 
captain to the mate, with this injunction: ‘‘ Regis- 
ter, number, and put them in the hold;’’ which 
being delivered, he thought no more of them, and 
straightway went about his business. In a few 
hours afterwards the vessel sailed for Marseilles, 
and Stefanella and Carluccio were lost to home 
and country. 








GRAND UNION, HOTEL, SARATOGA. 


lags happy fortune of Saratoga, her natural dower 

by right of her peerless situation, has steadily 
advanced her in attractiveness, until she is now, 
without a doubt, the queen of the American water- 
ing-places. The surf rolls in just as musically now 
at Long Branch as it did in the years agone, but 
we miss the blaze and splendor, the refinement and 
social distinction which used to mark a Summer at 
the American Brighton. So with exclusive New- 
port, where the cottages gaze sadly upon the sea in 
their solitary grandeur. But nature has done so 
much for Saratoga, has given it such a marvelously 
beautiful lake, such romantic drives, such invigor- 
ating springs and healthful atmosphere, that it 
leads and attracts constantly the favored ones of 
fortune, instead of occupying a transient position in 
their esteem. A great deal of its popularity is 
directly traceable to its hygienic qualities. If peo- 
ple leave the dusty city for a Summer’s recreation, 
they at least like to pitch their pleasure-tents in 
balmy places. Saratoga affords every facility for 
the recuperation of the jaded system. Its dry, 
sandy soil renders rheumatic ailments impossible, 
and its magic waters are as potent in health-giving 
as those which gushed beneath the touch of the 
miraculous rod of Moses. 

It took some time to ascertain these facts, but, 
when once ascertained, Saratoga leaped to its 
present importance. Indeed, there is no parallel 
for the suddenness of its rise in the public esteem. 
A powerful influence, of course, has been, and will 
be, the holding there of the annual intercollegiate 
rowing regatta. The flash of the oars upon the 
bosom of its fair lake has its reflex influence upon 
the society at the hotels and cottages. The relatives 
and friends of the students of our prominent col- 
legiate institutions cannot help but be of the best 
of our population, and so it happens that about 
Saratoga, in the season, are clustered the cream of 
the land. 

One great advantage that the watering-place pos- 
sesses is its accessibility. Situated near New York 
city, and reached by such charming Toutes, it needs 
but little logic to show that the Spa of the metropo- 
lis must be the Spa of the entire country. Its 
twenty-three mineral springs, scattered among its 
palatial hotels, are in themselves the most potent 
attraction, sufficient to bring, as they do, tourists 
from the far South and the further Pacific Slope. 

And when, added to these, comes the excitement 
of the great oar-contest, not to mention the turf 
affairs, which are the most elevated and select of 
the entire racing calendar, it would be a marvel were 
Saratoga not the delight of New York city, and the 
pride of the United States. 

The place undoubtedly owes a debt of gratitude 
to our merchant prince, A. T. Stewart, for the lavish 
manner in which he has expended money in the 
direction of the improvement of its hotel facilities. 
No finer hotel of the kind—since its late improve- 
ment—exists upon the continent than the Grand 
Union Hotel, under the management of Messrs. 
J. H. Breslin & Co. 

The north part of the hotel, from the main en- 

ashingtoa Street, has been 


entirely rebuilt, as well as the side wing, for a dis- 
tance ef 250 feet on Washington Street. 

The piazza on Broadway extends along the 
whole front, a distance of nearly 450 feet. Small 
‘iron balconies in front of each window give the 
building a very picturesque appearance, and add 
much to the comfort of the guests. 

While the front has been greatly improved, the 
most marked change is in the rear, facing the 
grounds. The whole face of the buiiding on this 
side has been entirely remodeled, and the gardens 
have been tastefully and elegantly laid out. eww. 


sonal visits to Prince Bismarck and the Count Von 
Moltke. As the Russian Emperor's stay was but lim- 
ited, the state entertainments in his honor were some- 
what curtailed. There was, however, a parade of the 
Guards before the two Emperors on the Champ de Mars, 
opposite Potsdam. The illustration represents the march 
past of the Grenadier Guard Regiment, No. 1, of which 
Alexander II. is Honorary Colonel. 


BELGium seems just now to be a theatre of extraordi- 
nary religious excitement. This event culminated in a 
riot at Ghent, on occasion of the recent pilgrimage of 





of the old-time visitors will recognize the superb 
structure that has grown up like a palace of en- 
chantment on the old spot so endeared to them by 
“@ thousand pleasant recalles}*-“15- 

‘rhe piazzae 40 nitio-wiii,s 
for an unbroken distance of over 1,000 feet, facing 
the beautiful grounds, with their shady elms, sweet 
shrubs, bright flowers and cooling fountains, and 
the neatly kept croquet-grounds. This delightful 

romenade and lounging spot was laid out by Mr. 
-ollard, late of the Central Park, and our picture 
shows this charming scene, as well as the new wing 
of the building. 

In the new part every luxury and comfort have 
been provided, and people of wealth can here find 
all conveniences that they have been accustomed 
to in their own homes. The new wing contains 250 
rooms, each 17 by 24 feet. The whole house has 
been completely refurnished with black and French 
walnut furniture in sleeping-rooms; brocatel and 
tapestry in private parlors; pier and mantel-glasses 
throughout the building; also cornices and drapery 
in all the suites. 

On the first floor on Broadway is an elegant 
reception-room. Immediately opening out of the 
same is the new passenger elevator, put in by Otis 
Brothers, and opposite the baggage elevator. Ad- 
joining the ladies’ reception-room is an elegant 
ene. with floor inlaid with marble. Facing 
Vashington Street is a beautiful bar and wine- 
room, furnished in marble and walnut. Adjoining 
is the billiard-room with the same finish, contain- 
ing nine of Collender’s finest tables. 

The detached cottages have been removed from 
their old location, and rebuilt in a tasteful man- 
ner, so as to communicate with the Opera 
House. This arrangement permits of an un- 
interrupted walk under the piazza from the 
dining-room on one wing, past the front building, 
along the north wing, thence under cottage pi- 
azza to the ball-room. The cottages are 200- 
feet long by 54 deep, contain. bath-rooms,] with 
hot and cold water, and have a pleasant southern 
exposure. They are pleasant residences, where 
the comforts of home and the advantages of a hotel 
are combined. 

Mr. Breslin, during his service of twenty years, 
has made himself the prince of landlords. He as- 
serts, much to the surprise of those who have 
lodged at the caravansery under his charge, that he 
sleeps just like other people. It is still a matter of 
doubt, though, for with being the most ubiquitous 
person at Saratoga,’ overlooking constantly every 
portion of the immense structure, knowing every- 
thing that is going on, and always having leisure to 
devote to the comfort and pleasure of his guests, 
he must merge the time of two days into one. 

The charming lake is now illumined with all the 
wealth of its natural glory. New hotels are begin- 
ning to cluster along its banks, that will at once 
spring into popularity on account of the mineral 
baths which will then be established. The White 
Sulphur Spring at the Lake is one of the most re- 
markable in the country, and Southern tourists who 
have been accustomed to pitching their tents near 
the Virginia Springs will at Saratoga Lake find 
themselves provided with the same baths, and 
more luxurious accommodations. 

Besides these features, which are new to the 
season, the public this Summer will have an op- 
portunity of indulging in a ride upon a new drive, 
which has been laid out during the Winter and 
Spring by Mr. Frank Leslie. The distance from 
the village to the Lake is about ten miles by the 
drive, the last six miles of which are embraced in 
Mr. Leslie’s extensive improvements. There is no 
longer a piquancy in the adjuration to ‘‘ see Venice 
and die,’’ while Saratoga blushes and smiles as 
does no other accessible spot. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tue Arctic Expepition which recently left the shores 
of England is commanded by Captain G.S. Nares, of 
H. M.S. Alert, who entered the Royal Navy in 1845, and 
who was mate of the Resolute in the Arctic Expedition of 
1852, under Sir Edward Belcher. Captain Stevenson, 
commanding H. M. S. Discovery, entered the Navy in 
1855. He was promoted to the rank of Captain in 
January last. We give portraits of these distinguished 
naval officers, and also a cut representing the Prince ot 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh visiting the Discovery 
at Portsmouth. 


H. R. H. thE Duke or ConnaveGnt, K. G., is the third 
son of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and of the late revered 
Prince Consort. Arthur William Patrick was born May 
1st, 1850. He is now twenty-five years ofage. Named 
after his godfather, the great Duke of Wellington, he has 
been brought upa soldier. Entering the Royal Academy 
at Woolwich as a cadet in February, 1866, he has since 
gained some little professional experience of every branch 
ofthe service, and it is to be presumed that he will some 
day be the Field Marshal Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army. In May, last year, His Royal Highness was 
created a Peer of Parliament with the titles of the Duke 
of Connaught, Duke of Stratheim, and Earl of Sussex. 
The Prince who now bears these titles is also a Knight 
of the Garter, of the Thistle, and of St. Patrick, repre- 
senting the three historic nationalities of the United 
Kingdom. 

SicILIAN BRIGANDAGE is by no means extinct, al- 
though Justice oftener than formerly succeeds in over- 
taking and seizing its notorious ‘‘practitioners.’? The 
engraving represents the recent trial of six brigands at 
the criminal assizes in Palermo. The court was held 
in one of the large halls of the Convent of San 
Francesco, where the Parliament sat in 1848, and 
which is now used as a court-house. The prisoners 
looked extremely dejected and dirty, and being ina 
cage—the invariable custom during such investiga- 
tions in Italy—they resembled wild animals in a me- 
nagerie. The jury do not retire to discuss their de- 
cision, but the verdict is given by ballot, each juryman 
being provided with two balls, one black for conviction, 
and the other white for acquittal. One of these he 
drops in a box, which is handed round for the purpose, 
so that po one but himself is aware which way his vote 
is given. The Clerk of the Court then ascertains upon 
which side the majority have voted, unanimity not be- 
ing a sine qua non, as in England and in this country. 


Tue Czar oF Russia is in the habit of visiting his 
uncle, the Emperor of Germany, each year, on his,;way to 
the German baths. This year his visit has been invested 
with more importance than usual, on account of the 
recent war ‘‘scare’’ of the Berlin press, which made 
most people look upon Alexander II. as the arbitrator of 
war and peace, and attach special significance to his per. 





> Oostacker, a village about two miles from the famous 
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fortified capital of East Flanders. A procession of 
wenty thousand pilgrims was attacked by the 
, Hundreds of persons were wounded, and ono 
YAli@d,. before the disturbance was quelled, 
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THe WRECK OF THES STEAMER “SCHILLER ”’ still sup- 
plies the London pictorial journals with illustrations. In 
taking leave of this mournful topic, one of these jour- 
nals gives a view, which we reproduce, of the pictur- 
esque old churchyard at Hugh own, St. Mary's Island, 
the principal of the Scilly group. The dead bodies of 
most of the drowned passengers and seamen were in- 
terred in the old churchyard. 


Tur RECENT TERRIBLE EXPLOSION OF A FIREWORKS Fao- 
TORY AT Arx, in Provence (France), furnished a new page 
in the Martyrology of Labor. It also gave occasion for a 
most creditable exhibition of heroism on the part of those 
who strove to rescue the victims, particularly in the 
case of a sergeant and a corporal of the 112th Regiment 
of the Line, who scaled the wall of inclosure and 
saved three young girls exposed to certain death, and 
of generous sympathy on the part of the inhabitants of 
Aix. All classes were represented in the procession 
which, on the next day, followed five victims of the 
catastrophe to the grave. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


DoMESTIC, 
Tae New York Press Association held its annual re- 
union at Elmira... .Self-destruction during insanity was 


decided death by accident in an insurance case before the 
Maryland Court of Appeals... .The Indian delegation left 
Washington and, after a short stay in New York, 
started for their homes....All lands bordering on the 
Mississippi, within twelve miles of its mouth, are to be 
reserved for military purposes, by order of the Presi- 
dent....The International Typographical Union held ite 
twenty-third annual session in Boston... . Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Bingham of Missouri reported that fraudulent war 
claims certificates had bpen issued amounting to over 
$1,000,000....Dr. Peters, of the Litchfield University, 
discovered two more planets... A Democratic State 
Convention will be held in Milwaukee, September 8th. 
....The seventh annual Convention of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was held at Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 
Secretary Bristow will soon order the Fourth Auditor to 
make the final payment of the Farragut prize money, 
amounting to $300,000...A portion of the Schiller mail 
was received at Washington ina mass of pulp... .General 
Newton began the work of blasting Flood Rock, at Hell 
Gate, New York....The Aldermen, Board of Police 
Commissioners and Board of Health Commissioners 
opened investigations of the Harlem flats nuisance, New 
York city....A State Convention of Superintendents of 
the Poor was held at Poughkeepsie on the 8ib and 9th. 
....Crosby, the colored Sheriff of Vicksburgh, and a 
prominent actor in the recent revolution there, was 
shot by his deputy ina drinking saloon....The Spring 
races at Jerome Park, Fordham, N. Y., were opened 
on the 5th....A special committee, after examining the 
financial condition of Columbia, 8. C., reported that a 
large part of the city debt was fraudulent... .Colonel 
H. H. Osgood, Republican, was elected Mayor of Nor- 
wich, Conn....The new boat-house of the Yale Navy 
was dedicated at New Haven on the 9th... .General 
Graham, Engineer-in-Chief of the Department of Docks, 
New York city, resigned... .In a joint convention of the 
two branches of the New Hampshire Logislatnre, Parson 
C..Cheney, Republican, was elected Governor. 


FOREIGN. 
Tae Sultan of Zanzibar arrived in England and will 
stay a month....It was reported that the Merchants’ 


Bank of Canada would join with other bondholders and 
foreclose the mortgage of the Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railroad Company....Lieutenant-General Primo de 
Rivera suceecds General Jovellar as Spanish Minister of 
War....A new cable from Rye Beach, N. H., to Ireland 
was completed and tested with success... .General 
Jovellar, formally of Cuba, was made commander of the 
Spanish Army of the Centre....The Corporation of 
London resolved to invite Mayor Wickham of New 
York to the international banquet at the close of the 
rifle match....On June 6th the annual race for the 
Grand Prize of Paris was won by Salvator... .A soci ty 
of English agricultural laborers has appointed delegates 
to examine the Mississippi Valley with a view of locating 
an English colony....Dr. Curtis, of New York, and 
Salvador Cortereal, of Havana, fought a duel near the 
latter place. Curtis was wounded, and Cortereal, think- 
ing he had killed him, blew his brains out....A tidal 
wave swept away three villages on the Loyalty Islands 
in the South Pacific on the 30th ult....A banquet was 
given to Carl Schurzat Berlin on the 8th... .The Russian 
town of Morshausk on the Tena was destroyed by fire. 
....Invitations from the Lord Mayor of Dublin are out 
for a banquet to the American and Irish teams, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York Ciry.—Mr. John T. Raymond will appear 
at the Union Square Theatre early in August.... 
‘| Japanese jugglery may be wondered at in Wallack’s this 
week. . . . A benefit performance was given to Miss 
Kate Field at the Union Square on Wednesday afternoon 
last, appearing in the drama of ‘‘ Gabrielle.”. . . Mile. 
Geoffroy’s Opera-Bouffe Company gave a farewell night 
on Friday 15th, and sailed for Europe on the following 
day. .. . Mr. and Mrs. George Rignold gave a perform- 
ance at the Academy on the 10th, for the benefit of 
the Central Dispensary, before a crowded house, and 
appearing in the drama of ‘‘Amos Clark ; or, The 
Bar Sinister,” by Watts Phillipps. . . . Howard Paul 
returned from a successful Western tour, and sailed 
for Europe on the 12th. 

ProvinciaL. —The annual report of the Directors of the 
Baltimore Academy of Music shows that the entire cost 
of the building was $409,736.24. It was opened on the 
6th of January last, since which time the receipts for 
rentals has reached $17,800, and the expenses have 
been $10,000. . . . John E. Owens, the comedian, has 
purchased the Academy of Music, Charleston, 8.C. . . . 
Theatrical and musical matters will be particalarly 
lively in Boston this week, and all the houses will have 
special performances. 

Foreign, —Salvini was not allowed to produce “ Sam. 
son’ in London, the dramatic Censorship forbidding the 
performance of biblical pieces on the stage. ... An 
opera of Schumann’s, ‘“ Genoveva,”’ has recently been 
performed nine successive times in Leipsic. 
Offenbach has supplied the incidental music to a 
revue called ‘‘ Les Haunetons,’’ in which Mesdames 
Peschard and Theo are appearing at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens .. . Lecocq has been fined 4,000 francs 
and costs, by a Parisian court, for declining to ful 
fill a contrast made in 1870, te compose the music 
for am opera boufe entitled “Dem Juana XIV.” 
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THE AMERICAN FORCES ON BREED’S HILL, CHARLESTOWN, MASS., AT 


THE REDOUBT AND BREASTWORK OF 
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YAR FROM THE MADDENING CROWD. 
By R. H. B. 


PARADISE for weary hearts! 
Beneath these trees, with dreamy eyes, 
4 sit and watch the last bright flush 
Of sunset in the Summer skies. 


© peaceful spot, thou dost not know 
Thy blessed power! Yet my breast 
Is full of gratitude to thee 
For all these long sweet hours of rest. 


Here, in a world of inner thought— 
Though unimpassioned, pure and deep— 
I find life lovely after all, 
And lull my discontent to peace. 


Redeemed by Love. 


By rHe AvTHor or “ Dora THoRNE,” “Toe Mys- 
TERY OF THE HOLLY Tree,” ‘‘ Toe SHADOW 
oF a Sin,” Erc. 





(IN THIS THRILLING sToRY (the publication of which 
‘began in No. 1,028 of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER), a new shaft is sunk into the well-worked but in- 
exhaustible mine of English social life. A wealth of in- 
terest is brought to light by a variety of incidents and 
dramatic situations, by marked individuality of characters, 
by subtle analysis of motives, by sprightly dialogues, an 
by vivid description of natural scenery. The very title sug- 
gests a lesson Spplice ble to society in every other country 
as wellas in England. For the benefit of such readers as 
have not seen the opening chapters of ‘‘REDEEMED BY 
LOVE,” we give the following, brief synopsis:]| 


CHaptmr I. opens, onc fine May morning, at the door of 
Madame Selini’s Agency, in South Audley Street, London. 
A carriage stops, and from it alights Sir Oswald Darrell, a 
handsome, aristocratic gentleman, evidently of the old 
aristocratic school. He is ushered into an elegantly fur- 
nished room, vhere, in a few minutes, he is joined by 
Madame Selini herself—a quick, bright French woman, 
who is to introduce to him Miss Agnes Hastings, a lady thirty 
years of age, a highly accomplished person of great refine- 
ment, who has had great experience with young girls. 

Madame Selini rang, and desired a little page to ask 
Miss Hastings to come to her. Presently an elegant, weill- 
dressed la'ly entered the room. She advanced with quiet 
grace and dignity, and Madame Selini, after introducing 
her to Sir Oswald Darrell, left them together. 

Sir Oswald described his niece, Miss Pauline Darrell, as 
“a savage, a splendid savage,’ and outlined her ex- 
ceptional history. She is the daughter ot his only sister 
Felicia, who, during his own absence on the Continent, had 
eloped with a French artist, Julian L’Estrange, whom the 
father of Sir Oswald, Sir Hildebert Darrell, one of the 
proudest and most reserved of men, had engaged to reno- 
vate some choice and costly pictures at Darrell Court. 
The wrath of Sir Hildebert was terrible; he pursued Julian 
L’Estrange with unrelenting fury. 

‘““When I returned,” said Sir Oswald, ‘“‘my father 
threatened me with not only disinheritance, but with his 
Curse, if I made any attempt to hold the least communica- 
tion with my sister. I do not know that I should have 
obeyed him if I could have found her, but I did not even 
know what part of the world she was in. She died, poor 
girl, and | have no doubt that her death was greatly has- 
tened by privation. My father told me of hcr death, also 
that she had left one daughter; he did more—he wrote to 
Julian L’Estrange and offered to adopt his daughter on the 
one condition that he would consent never to see her or 
hold the least communication with her. The reply was, 
as you may imagine, a firm refusal and a fierce denuncia- 
tion. In the same ietter came a note, written in a large, 
childish hand: ‘I love my papa, and I do not love you. I will 
not come to live with you. You are acruel man, and you 
helped to kill my dear mamma.’ It was a characteristic 
little note, and was signed ‘Pauline L’Estrange.’ My 
father’s anger on receiving it was very great. I confess 
that I was more amused than angry. My father, Miss Has- 
tings, lived to a good old age. I was not a young man 
when I succeeded him, He left me all his property. You 
must understand the Darrell and Audleigh Royal estates 
are not entailed. He made no mention in his will of the 
only grandchild he had; but, after I had arranged all my 
affairs, I resolved to find her. For ten years I had been 
doing all I could—sending to France, Italy, Spain, and 
every country where I thought it possible the artist might 
have sought refuge. Three months since I received a 
letter from him, written on his death-bed, asking me to do 
something for Pauline, who had grown up into a beautiful 
girl of seventeen. I found then that he had been living in 
the Rue d’Orme, Paris. I buried him, brought his daughter 
to England, and made arrangements whereby she should 
assume the name of Darrell. But I little knew what a task 
Lhad undertaken, Pauline ought to be my heiress, Miss 
Hastings. She ought to succeed me at Darrell Court. I 
have no other relatives. But—well, I will not despair; 
you will see what can be done with her.”’ 

‘¢ What are her deficiencies ?”’ asked Miss Hastings. 

Sir Oswald raised up his white hands with a gesture of 


despair. 

*] will tell you briefly. She has lived amongst artists. 
She does not seem to have ever known any of her own 
sex. She is—I am sorry to use the word—a perfect Bo- 
hemian. Whether she can be transformed into anything 
faintly resembling a lady, I cannot tell. Will you under- 
take tne task, Miss Hastings?” 

She looked very thoughtful for some minutes, and then 
answered: 

‘“*T will do my best, Sir Oswald.” 

“| thank you very much. You must permit me to 
name liberal terms, for your task will be no light one.” 

And the interview ended, to their mutual satisfaction. 





CaapTER II. discloses a beautiful May day, bright with 
fresh Spring loveliness, and, in the midst of it all, in one 
of the most romantic and picturesque nooks of England— 
the part of Woodshire bordering on the sea, a noble edifice, 
Darrel) Court, with its square towers covered with clinging 
ivy, its gray turrets, and large arched windows. There is 
an old-world air about the place, which is like a very Eden. 
On the terrace stands the master of it, Sir Oswald Dar- 
rell, who, delicate, fastidious, with profound and deeply- 
rooted dis:ust fur everything ill-bred, vulgar, or mean, 
looks in keeping with the surroundings. Sir Oswald de- 
scends to the gardens, as if in search of some one, After 
ashort walk he finds, in the fernery, his niece, Miss 
Pauline, with whom he holds a conversation, in which the 
cbaracteristics of both uncle and niece are skillfully ex- 
hibited by the story-writer. He announces to Miss Pauline 
that he has found for her an accomplished governess, who 
will devote her time and talents to training her and making 
her fit for the position which he intends her to occupy in 
society as his future heiress. While Oswald speaks of the 
men and women whom he is proud to call his ancestors— 
men loyal, upright, hone t, honorable, just, and of stain- 
less repute—women who have been as shining lights from 
the p-rity, the refinement, the grandeur of their lives— 
his pamionate eloquence is not lost upon the girl by his 
side. ut when he tells ber that he shall expect her ‘to 
render the most implicit obedience to Miss Hastings, to 
copy her style and imitate her manners, to——” 

‘*T hato her!” was the impetuous outburst. “ 1 would 
sooner Le a beggar all my life than submit to such re- 
straint!” 

“ Very vrell,” :eturned Sir Oswald, calmly. ‘I know 
that arguing with you is time lost. The c oice lies with 
yourself. f you decide ty do as 1 wish—to study, to be- 
come a lady in the truest sense of the word—if you will 
fit yourself fur the pos tion, you shall be the heiress of 
Darrell Cou t; if not—if you persist in your present un- 
ladylike, ur cefined Bohemian manner—I shall Jeave the 
whole property to some one else. I tell you the plain 

without any disguise.’ 

“I do not want Darrell Court,” she cried, passionately ; 
“it is a prison to me!” 

“T excus, you,” rejoined Sir Oswald, coldly; ‘“‘ you are 
excited, ant! so not answerable for what you say.” 

‘Miss Hastings is in the library,’’ said Sir Oswald, as 
they entered the house. ‘‘I hope to see you receive her 
kindly. Pvt away that frown, Pauline, and smile if you 
can. Remember, it is characteristic of the to be 
gracious te strangers,” 


With these words Sir Oswald opened the library-door, 
and, holding his niece’s hand, entered the room. Miss 
Hastings rose to receive them. He led Pauline to her, 
and in the kindest manner possible introduced them to 
each other. 

‘‘T will leave you together,’ he said. ‘‘Paulire will 
show you to your rooms, Miss Hastings; and I hope that 
you will soon feel happy, and quite at home with us,”’ 

Sir Oswald quitted the library, leaving the two ladies 
looking in silence at each other. 





Cuapter III. shows the astonishment of Miss Hastings 
at finding in her new pupil—instead of the hoyden, un- 
fledged school-girl, tall, gaunt, and with red hands, whom 
she had expected to see—a magnificent creature, whose 
grand pale statuesque beauty reminded her of the arched, 
graceful neck, the symmetrical form, the free grace of the 
world-renowned Diana of the Louvre, and a head that she 
could almost fancy was modeled from that of a superb 
bust of Juno, which she had admired in one of the gal- 
leriés at Rome, Every attitude of the young girl was full 
of unconscious grace. 

“You are not at all what I expected to see,’’ said Miss 
Hastings, at last. ‘You are, indeed, so different that I 
am taken by surprise.”’ 

‘Am I better or worse than you had imagined me ?” 
she asked, with careless scorn. 

‘‘You are different—better, perhaps, in some things, 
You are taller. You are so tall that it will be difficult to 
remember you are a pupil.”’ 

‘The Darrells are a tall race,’’ she said, quietly. ‘‘ Miss 
Hastings, what are you come here to teach me ?” 

The elder lady rose from her seat and looked lovingly 
into the face of the girl; she placed her hand caressingly 
on the slender shoulders. 

‘*I know what I should like to teach you, Miss Darrell, 
if you will let me. I should like to teach you your duty 
to heaven, your fellow-creatures, and yourself.”’ 

‘““That would be dry learning, I fear,’’ she returned, 
‘What does my uncle wish me to learn ?”’ 

, “To be in all respects a perfectly refined, graceful 
ady. ” 

Her face flushed with a great crimson wave that rose to 
the white brow and the delicate shell-like ears. 

‘*T shall never be that,’ she cried, passionately. ‘I 
may just as well give up all hopesof Darrell Court. I have 
seen some ladies since I have been here. I could not be 
like them. They seem to do everything by rule; they all 
say the same kind of things, with the sume smiles, in the 
same tone of voice; they follow each other like sheep; 
they seem frightened to advance an opinion of their own, 
or even give utterance to an original thought. They look 
upon me as something horrible, because I dare to say 
what I think, and have read every bovk I could find!” 

Alter further conversation, which plainly evinced how 
unreceptive of all lessons of conventional propriety usually 
taught by model governesses it was likely this “splendid 
savage’? would be, and during which Pauline mimicked 
the deceitful airs and tones of some of her uncle’s visitors 
in a way to constrain Miss Hastings, as in duty bound, to 
admonish her that mimicry is a dangerous gift, and to 
say, ‘‘I am incliined to prefer the amiability that spares 
to the truth that wounds,’’ Miss Hastings was shown to 
her rooms. 

‘* Sir Oswald is very kind,’’ she said, looking around her; 
** these rooms are exceedingly nice.” 

‘‘They are nice,’ said Pauline; ‘but I was happier 
with my father in the Rue d’Orme. Ah me, what liberty 
we hai there! In this stately life I feel as though I 
was bound with cords, or shackled with chains—as though 
I longed to stretch out my arms and fly away.”’ 

Miss Hastings sighed, for it seemed to her that the time 
of her residence in Darrell Court would in all probability 
be very short. 





Cuapter IV. ushers us, two days after Miss Hastings’s 
arrival, into the study where the governess and her pupil 
are sitting opposite to each other—the former with an 
expression of anxiety and deep thought on her face, the 
latter with a smile on her lips. There is a profound 
silence, which Miss Darrell is the first to break. 

‘* Well,” she asked, laughingly, ‘‘ what is your ver- 
dict, Miss Hastings ?”” 

The elder lady looked up with a long, deep-drawn sigh. 

‘“‘T have never been so completely puzzled in all my 
life,” she replied. ‘‘My dear Pauline, you are the 
strangest mixture of ignorance and knowledge that I 
have ever met. You know a great deal, but it is all of 
the wrong kind; you ought to unlearn all that you have 
learned.”’ 

‘You admit it, then, that I know something ?” 

** Yes ; but it would be almost better, perhaps, if you 
did not. I will tell you how I feel, Pauline. know 
nothing of the building, but I feel as though I had been 
placed before a heap of marble, porphyry, and granite, 
of wood, glass and iron, and then told from those mate- 
rials to shape a magnificent palace, I am at a loss what 
to do.”’ 

Miss Darrell laughed with the glee of a child. Her 
governess, repressing her surprise, continued: 

‘*“You know more in some respects than most edu- 
cated women; in other and equally essentially matters 
you know less than a child.” 

And then Miss Hastings points out the deficiencies of 
her pupil who speaks French fluently, but who has no 
idea of French grammar ; speaks good English, but her 
spelling is bad, and her writing worse; who has read in- 
discriminately, and some books even the titles of which 
are not admissible. This Pauline explained hurriedly, by 
saying, ‘‘There was a large library in the house where 
we lived, and I read every book init. I read from early 
morning till late at night, and sometimes from night un- 
til morning; there was no one to tell me what was right 
and what was wrong, Miss Hastings.’’ Without reply- 
ing, Miss Hastings steadily pursued her criticisms upon 
Pauline’s ignorance of historical dates, of geography, 
biography, botany, astronomy, arithmetic, Church Cate- 
chism, etc. ‘‘The chances are,”’ said Miss Hastings, 
“that if you engaged in conversation with any sensible 
person, you would equally astonish, first by the clever 
things you would utter, and then by the utter ignorance 
you would display.” And added, ‘‘ Your education re- 
quires beginning all over again. You never had any 
settled plan of study, Ishould imagine. Music, I presume, 
you taught yourself?”’ 

The girl’s whole face brightened—her manner changed. 

‘Yes, I taught myself ; poor papa could not afford to 
pay for my lessons. ShallI play to you, Miss Hastings ?”’ 

There was a piano in the study, a beautiful and valu- 
able instrument, which Sir Oswald had ordered for his 
niece. 

‘*T shall be very pleased to hear you,’ said Miss 
Hastings. 

Pauline Darrell rose and went to the piano. Her face 
was then as the face of one inspired. She sat down and 
played a few chords, full, beautiful and harmonious. 
Then, with a voice full, ringing, vibrating with passion, 
she sang, untiringly, song after song, and imitated 
marvelously Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, and other 
celebrated singers of the day. Miss Hastings left her 
seat and went to her. 

“You have a splendid voice, my dear, and great mu- 
sical genius. One cannot help admiring your playing 
and singing, but any educated person hearing you would 
detect directly that you did not know your notes.” 

‘Would you think much less of me on that account ?”’ 
she asked, with the same serenity. 

‘*Yes; every one would think it sad to see so much 
talent wasted. You must begin to study hard ; you 
must learn to play by note, not by ear, and then all will 
be well. You love music, Pauline?” 

How the beautiful face glowed and the dark eyes 
shone! , 

‘*T love it,’’ she said, ‘‘ because I can put my whole 
soul into it—there is room for one’s sou! in it.” 

At length Miss Hastings said, ‘‘ Now we must begin to 
work in real earnest.’’ But Pauline did not move; her 
dark eyes were shadowed, her beautiful face grew sullen 
and determined. 

‘* You are going to spoil my life,” she said. ‘‘ Hitherto 
it has been a glorious life—free, gladsome, and bright; 
now you are going to parcel it out. There will be no 
more sunshiny hours; you are going to reduce me to a 
kind of machine—to cut off all my beautiful dreams, my 
lofty thoughts. You want to make me a formal, pre- 
= young lady, who will laugh, speak, and think by 
rule.” 

“T want to make you a sensible woman, my dear 





Pauline,’’ corrected Miss Hastings, gravely. 
‘* Who is the botter or the happier for being so sensi- 





ble ?”? demanded Pauline. She paused for a few minutes, 
and when she added, sullenly: ‘‘ Darrell Court and all 
the wealth of the Darrells are not worth the price I 
must pay for it—my independence, my freedom of ac- 
tion and thought, my liberty of speech.” 

Miss Hastings, after a short silence: ‘‘We must do 
our best; suppose we make a compromise. I will give 
you all the liberty I honestly can, in every way, and 
you shall give your attention to the studies I propose. I 
will make your task as easy as I can for you. Darrell 
Court is worth a struggle.’’. 

‘* Yes,” was the half-reluctant reply, ‘‘it is worth a 
struggle, and I will make it ”’ 

But there was not much hope in the heart of the gov- 
erness when she commenced her task. 





Cuapter V. is devoted to a review of the characteristics 
and the career of Miss Darrell, who often caused Miss 
Hastings to remember Sir Oswald’s simile of the un- 
trained, unpruned, uncultivated vine. She was glori- 
ously endowed, but it it was impossible to tell how she 
would develop. There was no moderation in her. Her 
faults were grand like her virtues, There was nothing 
trivial, mean or ungenerous about her. She was full of 
character, charming even in her willfulness. She was of 
a nature likely to be led to the highest criminality or to 
the highest virtue. She loved and hated with equal in- 
tensity. One of her greatest delights was to tear away ruth- 
lessly the social vail which most people like to wear. 
This she had learned to do in the unconventional society 
of her father’s witty and clever Bohemian friends, who 
honestly believed her to be one of the marvels of the 
world. Even among those gifted men she saw no one 
superior to herself in point of genius. The life she led 
among them had been one long romance, of which she 
had been queen. When she left the Rue d’Orme for Dar- 
rell Court, it was a terrible blow to find all this superiority 
vanish into thin air. In place of admiration and flattery 
she heard nothing but reproach and correction. She was 
was given to understand that, notwithstand:ng all the 
fine points which Sir Oswald admitted she had, she was 
scarcely presentable in polite society—she who had ruled 
like a queen over scholars and artists! The question 
now was, would the balance turn in her favor? Would 
her beauty, her spirit, her courage outweigh defective 
education, defective manner, and want of worldly know- 
ledge? 





CuapTeER VI. begins with a conversation between Miss 
Hastings and Miss Darrell, on a beautiful afternoon in 
June, under the cedar tree on the lawn, where Pauline 
had begged that the daily readings might take place. 
Pauline is delighted with the lights and shadows on the 
lawn, and equally disgusted and puzzled by the under- 
current of sorrow which history, spoiling all her illu- 
sions, shows flowing through a world which she would 
have bright and happy. Miss Hastings is consoled to find 
that her pupil, notwithstanding the wild, strange theories 
which sometimes fell from her lips, has still in her heart 
a child's faith in our great Father. 

The conversation of the ladies is interrupted by a foot- 
man whom Sir Oswald has sent to them with an invita- 
tion to meet some guests in the drawing-room—Sir 
George and Lady Hampton. 

‘*T shall not go,’’ said Pauline, decidedly; ‘‘ that 
woman sickens me with her false airs and silly, false 
graces. I have not patience to talk to her.” 

‘*Sir Oswald will not be pleased,’ remonstrated Miss 
Hastings. 

‘*That I cannot help—it is not my fault. T shall not 
make myself a hypocrite to please Sir Oswald.” 

‘*Society has duties which must be discharged, and 
which do not depend upon our liking; we must do our 
duty, whether we like it or not.” 

“? detest society,’’ was the abrupt reply; ‘‘it is all a 
sham !”’ 

‘““Then why not do your best to improve it? That 
would surely be better than to abuse it.” 

‘‘ There is something in that,’’ confessed Miss Darrell, 
slowly, 

‘If we each do our little best towards making the 
world even ever so little better than we found it,’’ said 
Miss Hastings, ‘‘ we shall not have lived in vain.” 

There was a singular grandeur of generosity about the 
girl. Ifshe saw that she was wrong in an argument or 
an opinion, she admitted it with the most charming can- 
dor. That admission she made now by rising to accom- 
pany Miss Hastings. 

In the drawing-room the contrast between Pauline and 
Lady Hampton was striking—the tall young girl with her 
noble face, her grand soul looking out of her clear, dark 
eyes; Lady Hampton, a little, over-dressed woman, with 
her artificial smile, her shifting glance, and would-be 
charming gestures, a devotee to ‘Society.’ After 
announcing the news which she came to bring—that she 
was about to be visited by her niece, Miss Elinor Roche- 
ford, and promising to spend with her a long day at 
Darrell Court, Lady Hampton contrived to make Miss 
Hastings understand that she wanted to speak with her. 
When they were alone, her air and manner changed 
abruptly. She turned eagerly to her, with eyes full of 
sharp, keen curiosity. 

“Can you tell me one thing?” she asked. ‘Is Sir 
Oswald going to make that proud, stupid, illiterate girl 
his heiress—mistress of Darrell Court ?”’ 

‘*T do not know,’ replied Miss Hastings. 
should I be able to answer such a question ?”’ 

** All the country is crying shame on him,”’ said her 
ladyship. ‘‘A French painter’s daughter! He must be 
mad to think of such athing. A girl brought up in the 
midst of heaven knows what! He never can intend to 
leave Darrell Court to her.” 

**He must leave it to some one,” said Miss Hastings; 
‘and who has a better right to it than his own sister’s 
child?” : 

‘Let him marry,” she suggested hastily; ‘‘ let him 
marry, and leave it to children of his own. Do you think 
the county will tolerate such a mistress for Darrell Court 
—so blunt, so ignorant ? Miss Hastings, he must marry.”’ 

‘*T can only suppose,’’ replied the governess, ‘‘ that he 
will please himself, Lady Hampton, without any refer- 
ence to the county.” 


“ How 





CuapTer VII. foreshadows the introduction of a new 
personage and of fresh complications in the social drama 
which is beginning to unfold at Darrell Court. Sir Oswald 
one morning entering the library where Miss Hastings 
awaited him, asked: ‘‘What progress are you making 
with your tiresome pupil?” 

The gentle heart of the governess was grieved to think 
that she could not give a more satisfactory reply; little 
real progress had been made in study—less in manner. 

“There is a mass of splendid material, Sir Oswald,” 
she said; ‘‘ but the difficulty lies in putting it into shape.” 

‘<T have a letter here,’’ said Sir Oswald, “‘ from Captain 
Aubrey Langton, the son of one of my oldest and dearest 
friends. He proposes to pay me a visit, and—pray, Miss 
Hastings, pardon me for suggesting such a thing, but I 
should be so glad if he would fall in love with Pauline. 
I have an idea that love might educate and develop her 
more quickly than anything else.”’ 

Sir Oswald is surprised to learn from Miss Hastings that 
she has never even heard an allusion by his niece to love 
or lovers—he had an idea that girls devoted the greater 
part of their thoughts to such subjects. At dinner he 
told Pauline of the expected arrival of Captain Langton, 
but the news did not awaken any special interest on her 
part. In the evening, however, she said, thoughtfully to 
Miss Hastings, ‘‘I wonder ifI shall like Captain Langton. 
We have been living here quietly enough; but I feel as 
though some great change were coming. You have no 
doubt experienced that peculiar sensation which comes 
over one just before a heavy thunder-storm? I have that 
strange, half-nervous, half-restless sensation now.’’ 

“You will try to be amiable, Pauline,’ put in the 
governess, quietly. ‘‘ You see that Sir Oswald evidently 
thinks a great deal of this young friend of his. You will 
not try to shock your uncle in any way—not to violate 
those little conventionalities that he respects so much.”’ 

‘“*T will do my best; but I must be myself—always 
myself. I cannot assume a false character.” 

‘*Then let it be your better self,’ said the governess, 
gently; and for one minute Pauline Darrell was touched. 

‘“*That sweet creature, Lady Hampton’s niece, will be 
here next week,” she remarked, after a short pause. 
‘What changes will be brought into our lives, I 
wonder ?”’ 

Of all the changes possible, least of all she expected 
the tragedy that afterwards happened. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

T was a never-to be-forgotten evening when 
Captain Langton reached Darrell Court—an 
evening fair, bright, and calm. The sweet 
southern wind bore the perfume of flowers ; 

the faint ripples of the fountains, the musical song 
of the birds, seemed almost to die away on the even- 
ing breeze: the sun appeared unwilling to leave 
the sapphire sky, the flowers unwilling to close. 
Pauline had lingered overher books until she could 
remain indoors no longer; then, by Miss Hastings’s 
desire, she dressed for dinner—which was delayed 
for an hour—and: afterwards went into the garden. 

Most girls would have remembered, as they 
dressed, that a handsome young officer was coming ; 
Miss Darrell did not make the least change in her 
usual toilet. The thin fine dress of crepe fell in 
statuesque folds round the splendid figure; the 
dark hair was drawn back from the beautiful brow, 
and negligently fastened with her favorite silver 
arrow; the white neck and fair rounded arms 
gleamed like white marble through the thin folds 
of crepe. There was not the least attempt at orna- 
ment; yet no queen arrayed in royal robes ever 
looked more lovely. 

Pauline was a great lover of the picturesque. 
With a single flower, a solitary knot of ribbon, she 
could produce an effect which many women would 
give all their jewels to achieve. Whatever she 
wore took a kind of royal grace from herself which 
no other person could impart. Though her dress 
might be made of the same material as that of 
others, it never looked the same. On her it ap- 
peared like the robes of a queen. 

As Pauline was passing through the corridor Miss 
Hastings met her. The governess looked scrutiniz- 
ingly at the plain evening dress; it was the. same 
that she had worn yesterday. Evidently there was 
no girlish desire to attract. 

‘* Pauline, we shall have a visitor this evening,’’ 
said Miss Hastings. ‘‘ You might add a few flowers 
to your dress.” 

he passed on with a smile of assent. Almost 

the first thing that caught her attention out of doors 
was a large and handsome fuchsia. She gathered 
a spray of the rich purple and crimson flowers, and 
placed it negligently in her hair. Many women 
would have stood before the mirror for an how 
without producing the same superb effect. Then 
she placed another spray of the same gorgeous 
flowers in the bodice of her dress. It was all done 
without effort, and she would have been the last in 
the world .o suspect how beautiful she looked. 
Then she went on to the fountain, for the beautiful 
calm evening had awakened all the poet’s soul 
within her. The grand sensitive nature thrilled, 
the beautiful poetic mind reveled, in this hour of 
nature’s most supreme loveliness. 

A thousand bright fancies surged through her 
heart and brain—a thousand poetical ideas shaped 
themselves into words, and rose to her lips. So 
time passed, and she was unconscious of it, until a 
shadow, falling over the great white lilies, warned 
her that some one was near. 

Looking up quickly, she saw a tall, fair, handsome 
young man gazing at her with mingled admiration 
andsurprise. Beside him stood Sir Oswald, courtly, 
gracious, and evidently on the alert. 

‘* Captain Langton,” he said, “ let me introduce 
you to my niece, Miss Darrell.” 

Not one feature of the girl’s proud, beautiful face 
moved ; but there was some little curiosity in her 
dark eyes. They rested for a minute on the cap- 
tain’s face, and then, with a dreamy look, she 
glanced over the heads of the white lilies behind 
him. He-was not her ideal—not her hero—evi- 
dently. In that one keen, quick glance, she read 
not only the face, but the heart and soul, of the man 
before her. The captain felt as though he had 
been subjected to some wonderful microscopic ex- 
amination. 

‘She is one of those dreadfully shrewd girls that 
retend to read faces,” he said to himself, while he 
owed low before her, and replied with enthusiasm 

to the introduction. 

‘* My niece is quite a Darrell,’ said Sir Oswald, 
proudly. ‘ You see she has the Darrell face.” 

Again the gallant captain offered some flattering 
remark—a neatly turned compliment, which he con- 
sidered ought to have brought ner down, as a skill- 
ful shot does a bird—but the dark eyes saw only 
the lilies, not him. 

‘She is proud, like all the Darrells,’’ he thought ; 
‘“‘my father always said they were the proudest 
race in England.” 

*T hope,” said Sir Oswald, courteously, ‘ that 
you will enjoy your visit here, Aubrey. Your father 
was my dearest friend, and it gives me great de- 
light to see you here.”’ 

‘‘T amsure ofit, Sir Oswald. I am yr | 
I cannot see how any one ould be dul 
minute in this grand old place.” 

Sir Oswald's face flushed with pleasure, and for 
the first time the dark eyes slowly left the lilies and 
looked at the captain. 

“‘T find not only one minute, but many hours, in 
which to be dull,” said Pauline. ‘ Do you like the 
country so well?” 

“ T like Darrell Court,” he replied, with a bow 
that seemed to embrace Sir Oswald, his niece, and 
all his possessions. 

‘You like it—in what way?’ asked Pauline, in 
her terribly downright manner. ‘It is your first 
visit, and you have been here only afew minutes. 
How can you tell whether you like it?” 

For atew moments Captain Langton looked 
slightly confused, and then he rallied. Surely a 
man of the world was not to be defied by a mere 
girl! 

‘*T have seen that at Darrell Court,’’ he said, de- 
ferentially, “‘ which will make the place loved and 
dear to me while | live.” 

She did not understand him. She was far too frank 
and haughty for a compliment so broad. But Sir Os- 
wald aed. 

‘He is losing no time,”* thought the stately old 
baronet; ‘ he is falling in love with her, just as | 
guessed he would.” 

“T will leave you,” said Sir Oswald, “ to get bet- 
ter acquainted. Pauline, you will show Captain 
Langton the aviary.” 

‘* Yes,’’ she assented, carelessly. ‘‘ But will you 
send Miss Hastings here? She knows the various 
birds far better than I do.” 

Sir Oswald, with a pleased expression on his face, 
walked away. 

“So you have an aviary at the Court, Miss Dar- 
rell. It seems to me there is nothing wanted here. 
You do notseem interested ; you do not like birds ’” 

“* Not caged ones,’’ she replied. ‘‘ I love birds 
almost as though they were human friends, but not 
bright-plumaged birds in golden cages. They 
should be free and wild in the woods and forests, 
filling the Summer air with joyous song. I love 
them well then.” 

‘« You like unrestricted freedom,’ he observed. 

“TIT do not merely like it, I deemit an absolute 
necessity. I should not care for life without it.” 

The — looked more attentively at her. It 
was the Darrell face, surely enough—features of 
perfect beauty, with a soul of fire shining through 


happy; 
for one 


em. 
“Yet,” he said, musingly, cautiously feeling his 
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way, ‘‘ there is but little freedom—true freedom— 
for women. They are bound down by a thousand 
narrow laws and observances—caged by a thou- 
sind restraints.” 

‘‘There is no power on earth,” she returned, 
hastily, ‘‘ that can control thoughts or cage souls ; 
while they are free, it is untrue to say there is no 
freedom.” 

A breath of fragrant wind came and stirred the 
great white lilies. The gallant captain saw at once 
that he should only lose in argument with her. 

‘Shall we visit the aviary ?”” he asked. And she 
walked slowly down the path, hé following. 

‘She is like an empress,’’ he thought. ‘‘ It will 
beallthe more glory for me if I can winsuch a wife 
for my own.”’ 





CHAPTER IX. 


JYAULINE DARRELL was a keen, shrewd ob- 
server of character. She judged more by 
small actions than by great ones; it was a charac- 
teristic of hers. When women have that gift, it is 
more to be dreaded than the cool, calm, matured 
judgment of men. Men err sometimes in their esti- 
mate of character, but it is very seldom that a 
woman makes a similar mistake. 

The garden-path widened where the tall white 
lilies grew in rich profusion, and there Pauline and 
Captain Langton walked side by side. The rich, 
sweet perfume seemed to gather round them, and 
the dainty flowers, with their shining leaves and 
golden bracts, looked like great white stars. 

Captain Langton carried a small cane in his hand. 
He had begun to talk to Pauline with great anima- 
tion—her proud indifference piqued him. He was 
accustomed to something more like rapture when 
he devoted himself to any fair |ady. He vowed to 
himself that he would vanquish her pride; that he 
would make her care for him; that the proud dark 
eyes should soften and brighten for him; and he 
gave his whole mind to the conquest. Ashe walked 
along, one of the tall white lilies bent over the 
path; with one touch of the cane he beat. it down, 
and Pauline gave a little cry, as though the blow 
had pained her. She stopped, and taking the slen- 
der green stem in her hand, straightened it; but 
the blow had broken one of the white leaves. 

‘‘Why did you do that?’ she asked, in a pained 
voice. 

‘It is only a flower,” he replied, with a laugh. 

“Only a flower! You have killed it. You can- 
not make it live again. Why need you have cut its 
sweet life short?” 

“Tt will not be missed from amongst so many,” 
he said. 

‘‘ You might say the same thing of yourself,’ she 
retorted. ‘‘ The world is full of men, and you would 
hardly be missed from so many ; yet you would not 
like——” 

‘There is some little difference between a man 
and a flower, Miss Darrell,’ he interrupted, stiffly. 

‘* There is, indeed; and the flowers have the ad- 
vantage,” she retorted. 

The captain solaced himself by twisting his mus- 
tache, and relieved his feelings by some few mut- 
tered words, which Miss Darrell did not hear. In 
her quick, impulsive way. she judged him at once. 

‘*He is cruel and selfish,’ she thought; ‘t he 
would not even stoop to save the life of the sweet- 
est flower that blows. He shall not forget killing 
that lily,’ she continued, as she gathered the 
broken chalice, and placed it in her belt. ‘‘ Every 
time he looks at me,” she said, ‘‘ he shall remem- 
ber what he has done.” 

The captain evidently understood her amiable 
intention, and liked her accordingly. They walked 
on for some mi'iutes in perfect silence, then Pauline 
turned to him suddenly. 

‘* Have you been longin the army, Captain Lang- 
ton ?’’ 

Flattered by a question that seemed to evince 
some personal interest, he hastened to reply : 

‘*More than eight years. I joined when I was 
twenty.” 

‘* Have you seen any service ?”’ she asked. 
‘No,’ he replied; ‘‘ my regiment had been for 

many years in active service just before I joined, so 
that we have been at home since then.” 

‘Tn inglorious ease,” she said. 

‘“We are ready for work,” he returned, ‘‘ when 
work comes.”’ 

‘*How do you employ your time?" she asked; 
and again he was flattered by the interest that the 
question showed. 

His face flushed. Here was a grand opportunity 
of showing this haughty girl, this ‘‘ proudest Darrell 
of them all,’’ that he was eagerly sought after in 
society such as she had not yet seen. 

‘‘You can bave no conception of the immense 
number of engagements that occupy our time,’’ he 
replied. ‘I am fond of horses—I take a great 
interest in all races.”’ 

If he had added that he was one of the greatest 
gamblers on the turf, he would have spoken truth- 
tully. 

* temeeusing," said Miss Darrell—‘‘ that is the 
favorite occupation of English gentlemen, is it 
not?’ 

‘| should imagine so. Then, I am considered— 
must pardon my boasting—one of the best bil- 

iard-players in London.” 

‘*Vhat is not much of a boast,’ she remarked, 
with such quiet contempt that the captain could 
only look at her in sheer wonder. 

‘“‘There are balis, operas, parties, suppers—I 
cannot tel! what; and the ladies engross a great 
deal of our time. We soldiers never forget our 
devotion and chivalry to the fair sex, Miss Darrell.” 

‘The fair sex should be grateful that they share 
your attention with horses and billiards,’’ she re- 
turned. ‘‘ But what else do you do, Captain Lang- 
ton? I was not thinking of such trifles as these.” 

“ Trifles!’ he repeated. ‘‘1 do not call horse- 
racing a trifle. I was within an inch of winning the 
Derby—I mean to say a horse of mine was. If you 
call that a trifle, Miss Darrell, you go near to up- 
setting English society altogether.” 

‘* But what great things do you do ?’’ she repeated, 
her dark eyes opening wider. ‘‘ You cannot mean 
seriously that this is all. Do you never write, 
paint—have you no ambition at all ?”’ 

‘1 do not know what you call ambition,” he re- 
lied, sullenly; ‘as for writing and painting, in 
ingland we pay <r to do that kind of thing for 

us. You do not think that I would paint a picture, 
even if I could?” 

“] should think you clever if you did that,” she 
returned. ‘‘ At present I cannot see that you do 
anything requiring mind or intellect.”’ 

“* Miss Darrell,’ he said, looking at her, ‘‘ you 
are a radical, | believe.” 

‘* A radical?” she repeated, slowly. ‘‘I am not 
quite sure, Captain Langton, that I know what that 
means.”’ 

‘* You believe in aristocracy of intellect and all 
that kind of nonsense,’ he continued. ‘* Why 
should a man who paints a picture be any better 
than the man who understands the good points of 
@ horse ?”’ 

“Why, indeei?” she acked satirically. ‘We 
will not argue the question, for we should not 
agree.” 

‘‘T had her there,’ thought the captain. ‘‘ She 





could not answer me. Some of these women re- 
quire a high hand to keep them in order.” 

“I do not see Miss Hastings,’’ she said at last, 
‘‘and it is quite useless going to the aviary without 
her. Ido not remember the name of a single bird ; 
and I am sure you will not care for them.” 

‘* But,’’ he returned, hesitatingly, *‘ Sir Oswald 
seemed to wish it.” 

‘‘ There is the first dinner-bell,’’ she said, with an 
air of great relief; ‘‘ there will only just be time to 
return. As you seem solicitous about Sir Oswald’s 
wishes, we had better go in, for he dearly loves 
punctuality.” 

‘‘T believe,’ thought the captain, ‘‘ that she is 
anxious to get away from me. I must say that I 
am not accustomed to this kind of thing.” 

The aspect of the dining-room, with its display of 
fine old plate, the brilliantly arranged tables, the 
mingled odor of rare wines and flowers, restored 
him to good humor. 

‘*It would be worth some little trouble,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘ to win all this.”’ 

He took Pauline in to dinner. The grand, pale, 
passionate beauty of the girl had never shown to 
g: eater advantage than it did this evening, as she 
sat with the purple and crimson fuchsias in her 
hair, and the broken lily in her belt. Sir Oswald 
did not notice the latter until dinner was half over. 
Then he said: 

‘*Why, Pauline, with gardens and hothouses full 
of flowers, have you chosen a broken one ?”’ 

‘* To me it is exquisite,’’ she replied. 

The captain’s face darkened for a moment, but 
he would not take offense. The elegantly appointed 
table, the seductive dinner, the rare wines, all made 
an impression on him. He said to himself that 
there was a good thing offered to him, and that a 
girl’s haughty temper should not stand in his way. 
He made himself most agreeable, he was all anima- 
tion, vivacity, and high spirits with Sir Oswald. 
He was deferential and attentive to Miss Hastings, 
and his manner to Pauline left no doubt in the 
minds of the lookers-on that he was completely 
fascinated by her. She was too proudly indifferent, 
too haughtily careless, even to resent it. Sir Os- 
wald Darrell was too true a gentleman to offer his 
niece to any one; but he had given the captain to 
understand that, if he could woo her and win her, 
there would be no objection raised on his part. 

For once in his life Captain Langton had spoken 
quite truthfully. 

‘‘T have nothing,’’ he said; ‘‘my father left me 
but a very moderate fortune, and 1 have lost the 
greater part of it. I have not been careful or pru- 
dent, Sir Oswald.” 

‘Care and prudence are not the virtues of youth,” 
Sir Oswald returned. ‘‘I may say, honestly, I 
should be glad if your father’s son could win my 
niece ; as for fortune, she will be richly dowered if 
I make her my heiress. Only yesterday I heard 
that coal had been found on my Scotch estates, 
and if that be true, it will raise my income many 
thousands per annum.” 

‘“*May you long live to enjoy your wealth, Sir 
Oswald!’ said the young man, so heartily that 
tears stood in the old baronet’s eyes. 

But there was one thing the gallant captain did 
not confess. He did not tell Sir Oswald Darrell— 
what was really the truth—that he was over head 
and ears in debt, and that this visit to Darrell Court 
was the last hope left to him. 





CHAPTER X. 


IR OSWALD lingered over his wine. It was not 
K) every day that he found a companion so en- 
tirely to his taste as Captain Langton. The captain 
had a collection of anecdotes of the Court, the aris- 
tocracy, and the mess-room, that could not be sur- 
passed. He kept his own interest well in view the 
whole time, making some modest allusions to the 
frequency with which his society was sought, and 
the number of ladies who were disposed to regard 
him favorably. All was narrated with the greatest 
skill, without the least boasting, and Sir Oswald, as 
he listened with delight, owned to himself that, all 
things considered, he could not have chosen more 
wisely for his niece. 

A second bottle of fine old port was discussed, 
and then Sir Oswald said: 

“You will go to the drawing-room; the ladies 
will be there. I always enjoy forty winks after 
dinner.”’ , : 

The prospect of a@ete-d-tefe with Miss Darrell did 
not strike the captain as being a very rapturous 
one. ‘‘She is,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘a magnifi- 
cently handsome girl, but almost too haughty to be 
bearable. 1 have never, in all my life, felt so small 
as I do when she speaks to me or looks at me, and 
no man likes that sort of thing.” 

But Darrell Court was a magnificent estate, the 
large annual income was a sum he had never even 
dreamed of, and all might be his—Sir Oswald had 
said s); his, if he could but win the proud heart of 
the proudest girl it had ever been his fortune to 
meet. The stake was well worth going through 
something disagreeable for. 

‘If she were only like other women,” he thought, 
‘*] should know how to manage her; but she seems 
to live in the clouds.” 

The plunge had to be made, so the captain sum- 
moned all his courage, and went to the drawing- 
room. The picture there must have struck the 
least imaginative of men. 

Miss Hastings, calm, elegant, lady-like, in her 
quiet evening dress of gray silk, was seated near a 
small stand, on which stood a large lamp, by the 
light of which she was reading. The part of the 
room near her was — illuminated. It was 
a spacious apartment—usually so even for a large 
mansion. It contained four large windows, two of 
which were closed, the gorgeous hangings of white- 
and-gold shielding them from view; the other end 
of the room was in semi-darkness, the brilliant light 
from the lamp not reaching it—the windows were 
thrown wide open, and the soft, pale moonlight 
came in. The evening breeze came in, too, bring- 
ing with it the sweet breath of the lilies, the per- 
fume of the roses, the fragrance of rich cl»ve-car- 
nations and purple heliotropes. Faint shadows 
lay on the flowers, the white silvery light was very 
peaceful and sweet; the dewdrops shone on the 
grass—it was the fairest hour of nature’s fair day. 

Pauline had gone to the open window. Some- 
thing had made her restless and unquiet; but, 
standing there, the spell of that beautiful moonlit 
scene calmed her, and held her fast. With one 
look at that wonderful sky and its myriad stars, one 
at the soft moonlight and the white lilies, the fever 
of life died from her, and a holy calm, sweet fan- 
cies, bright thoughts, swept over her like an angel's 
wing. 

Then she became conscious of a stir in the per- 
fumed air; something less agreeable mingled with 
the fragrance of the lilies—some scent of which she 
did not know the name, but which she disliked ever 
afterward because the captain used it. A low 
voice, that would fain be tender, murmured some- 
thing in her ear; the spell of the moonlight was 
gone, the quickly thronging poetical fancies had all 
fled »way, the beauty seemed to have left even the 
sleeping flowers. ‘lurning round to bim, she said, 
in a wlear voice, every word sounding distinctly : 

‘ Have the goodness, Captain Langton, not to 





startle me again. I do not like any one to come 
upon me in that unexpected manner.” 

‘‘T was so happy to find you alone,’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘IT do not know why that should make you 
happy. lalways behave much better when I am 
with Miss Hastings than when I am alone.” 

“You are always charming,” he said. ‘‘ I want 
to ask you something, Miss Darrell. Be kind, be 
patient, and listen to me.”’ 

‘‘ITam neither kind nor patient by nature,’’ she 
returned ; ‘‘ what have you to say ?”’ 

It was very difficult, he felt, to be sentimental 
with her. She had turned to the window, and was 
looking out again at the flowers; one little white 
hand played impatiently with a branch of guelder- 
roses that came peeping in. 

‘Tam jealous of those flowers,’’ said the captain ; 
“ will you look at me instead of them ?” 

She raised her beautiful eyes, and looked at him 
so calmly, with so much conspicuous superiority in 
her manner, that the captain felt ‘‘ smaller” than 
ever. 

‘‘You are talking nonsense to me,’’ she said, 
loftily ; ‘‘ and as I do not like nonsense, will you tell 
me what you have to say ?”’ 

‘The voice was calm and cold, the tones measured 
and slightly contemptuous. It was very difficult 
under such circumstances to be an eloquent wooer; 
but the recollection of Darrell Court and its large 
rent-roll came tu him, and restored his fast-expiring 
courage. 

‘7 want to ask a favor of you,’’ he said; and the 
psp expression that he managed to throw into 
iis face was really creditable to .him. ‘I want to 
ask you if you will be a little kinder to me. I 
admire you so much that I should be the happiest 
man in all the world if you would but give me ever 
so little of your friendship.” 

She seemed to consider his words—to ponder 
them; and from her silence he tcok hope. 

‘*T am quite unworthy, I know; but if you knew 
how, all my life long, I have desired the friendship 
of a good and noble woman, you would be kinder 
to me—you would, indeed !” 

‘Do you think, then, that I am good and noble?”’ 
she asked. 

‘1 am sure of it; your face——”’ 

‘“*] wish,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘that Sir Oswald 
were of your opinion. You have lived in what 
people call ‘the world’ all your life, Captain Lang- 
ton, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ he replied, wondering what would follow. 

‘* You have been insociety all that time, yet I am 
the first ‘good and noble woman’ you have met! 
You are hardly complimentary to the sex, after 
all.’ 

The captain was slightly taken aback. 

‘*] did not say those exact words, Miss Darrell.’ 

‘*But you implied them. ‘Tell-me why you wish 
for my friendship more than any other. Miss Hast- 
ings is ten thousand tines more estimable than I 
am. Why not make her your friend ?”’ 

‘‘Tadmire you—I like you. I could say more, 
but that I dare not. Yeu are hard upon me, Miss 
Darrell.” 

‘*] have no wish to be hard,’ she returned. 
‘‘Who am 1 that I should be hard upon any one? 
But, you see, | am unfortunately what people call 
very plain-spoken—very truthful.”’ 

‘* So much the better,’’ said Captain Langton. 

‘*Is it? Sir Oswald says not. If he does not 
make me his heiress, it will be because I have such 
an abrupt manner of speaking; he often tells me 
so.” 
‘‘Truth in a beautiful woman,——”’ began the 
captain, sentimentally ; but Miss Darrell again inter- 
rupted him—she had little patience with his plati- 
tudes. 

‘‘You say you wish for my friendship because 
you like me. Now, here is the difficulty—I cannot 
give it to you, because I do not like you.” 

‘* You do not like me!’’ cried the captain, hardly 
able to believe the evidence of his own senses. 
“You cannot mean it; you are the first person 
who ever said such a thing.’’ 

‘* Perhaps | am not the first who ever thought 
it; but then, asI tell you, I am very apt to say 
what I think.” 

‘‘Will you tell me why you do not like me?’ 
asked the captain, quietly—he began to see that 
nothing could be gained in any other fashion. 

Her beautiful face was raised quietly to his, her 
dark eyes were as proudly serene as ever, she was 
utterly unconscious that she was saying anything 
extraordinary. 

““T will tell you with pleasure,’’ she replied. 
‘You seem to me wanting in truth and earnest- 
ness; you think people are to be pleased by 
flattery. You flatter Sir Oswald, you flatter Miss 
Hastings, you flatter me. Being agreeable is all 
very well, but an honest man does not need to 
flatter—does not think of it, in fact. Then you are 
either heedless or cruel—I do not know which. 
Why should you kill that beautiful flower that 
heaven made to enjoy the sunshine just for one 
idle moment’s wanton sport ?”’ 

Captain Langton’s face grew perfectly white 
with anger. 

‘“‘Upon my word of honor,” he said, “I never 
heard anything like this.” 

Miss Darrell turned carelessly away. 

“You see,’’ she said, ‘‘friendship between us 
would be rather difficult. But I will not judge too 
hastily; I will wait w few days and then decide.”’ 

She had quitted the room before Captain Lang- 
ton had sufficiently recovered from his dismay to 


answer. (To be Continued.) 








THE TILTON-BEECHER TRIAL. 


ILLIAM M. EVARTS closed his long and 
tedious speech for the defense on Tuesday, 
June 8th. The session of the concluding day of his 
address was prolonged in order to give him an 
opportunity to finish. This lengthening the time of 
the session did not meet with the entire approval of 
the fatigued jurymen, and led to an amusing inci- 
dent. At half-past four o'clock, Mr. Carpenter, the 
foreman ofthe jury, informed the Court that several 
ot his companions desired an adjournment, but this 
announcement called forth an angry protest from 
one of the jurors, and led to heated discussion 
among the other jurors, which was only quieted by 
the Judge adjourning the Court for fifteen minutes, 
and advising the jury to take a walk around the 
block during the intermission. They complied with 
the Judge’s —. and upon their return Mr. 
Evarts resumed, closing at twenty-five minutes 
after six o’clock. 

Mr. Evarts spoke eight days, with a prolongation 
of the last session, equaling a half day, which, with 
Mr. Porter’s previous address of five days, made 
over thirteen days occupied in the summing-up for 
Mr. Beecher. 

Mr. William A. Beach began his speech for 
the plaintiff on Wednesday morning, and was still 
speaking when we went to press. It is conceded 
to be a masterly address, and is devoid of the 
personalities and vindictiveness that made such a 
marked feature in the summing-up of the defend- 
ant’s counsel. 


—_————» 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


General. Buain has improved so rapidly, that hie 
physicians have discontinued the transfusion vf blued 
into his veins. 

THE most youthful bishop in the world is said to be 
the Rt. Rev. J. J. Kain, who was recently elected’ Bishop 
of Wheeling, W. Va., and who is thirty-two years old 


PROFESSOR Max MULLER has met with the mo‘ cer cr 
ous reception in Italy, all scientific societies and tue must 
intelligent citizens vying to do him the heartiest 
honor. 

AN entertainment was given ‘‘ Adirondack’ Murray 
in Boston on the 8th, when he stated that his new 
church would be ready for dedication early in October. 
He expects a congregation of 2,000 to fill an edifice 
constructed upon plans embracing the features of a 
church, a theatre and a circus tent. 


Co: onEL D. F. Born, Superintendent of the State Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, lias been appointed a Brigadier- 
General in the Egyptian Army, and at the request of the 
Khedive will take char e of the Government Military 
Academy near Cairo. He is an old classmate of General 
Sherman, by whom he was selected. 


Tue Rey. James Houston Eccleston, the new Bishop of 
Towa, is a son of the late Judge Eccleston, of the Superior 
Court of Maryland. He is thirty-eight years o° age, a 
graduate of Princeton and the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. He practiced law two years, but since 1864 he 
occupied the rectorship of the Church of the Saviour in 
Philadelphia. 

Car. Voct, who has been sent to Belgium under the 
new extradition treaty, was charged with the murder of 
the Chevalier du Bois de Bianco, and also, in connection 
with that, the burning of the chateau and the robbery of 
the strong-box containing plate, jewels and bonds. He 
fied to England, thence to this country, where he was 
arrested about three years ago. His case has been in 
the courts in various forms from that time until the 
recent decision by which he was returned to Brussels 
for trial. He admitted that his real name was Joseph 
Stupp. The girl with whom he eloped remains in this 
country with her infant, 


QueEEN Victoria is about to throw open to the publie 
the memorial chapel of the Prince Consort, at Windsor 
Castle. The internal decorations of the building are 
the work of Baron Triqueti, Miss Durant, Messrs. Clay- 
ton and Bell, and other eminent artists. They were be- 
gun in 1864. An attractive feature of the building is 
the cenotaph, which stands in the centre. This is in 
white marble, and on the top is an effigy of the Prince, 
clad in medieval armor, while at the sides are figures of 
angels weeping. A model of Eos, the favorite dog of 
the Prince Consort, lies at the foot of the effigy, and be- 
low Her Majesty is represented. 


TE reported serious illness of Cardinal Antonelli 
causes much alarm among prominent Catholics. He is 
the great Papal diplomat, Secretary of State to the Pope, 
President of the Council of Ministers, Prefect of the 
Sacred Apostolic Palaces, of the Sacred Congregation of 
Loretto, and of the Consulta. He was sixty-nine years 
old in April last. Pope Gregory XVI. first took him in 
hand and invested him with several important offices 
In 1847 he was created Cardinal by Pope Pius IX., and 
since then has been regarded as the power bekind the 
throne—as, in fact, the Premier of the Church, when in 
the full sway of temporal power. 


Some Philadelphians are justly chagrined that the 
Centennial Committee went to Boston for a poet when 
ore of much honor belonged in the city. This means 
George H. Boker, recently promoted from the United 
States Ministership to Turkey to that of Russia. Mr. 
Boker is the author of several fine poetical works, and 
also of three tragedies : ‘‘ Calanyos,’’ published in 1848; 
“Anne Boleyn,’’ pu' lished in 1850, and the ‘: Be- 
trothal,” besides a comedy named ‘All the World's a 
Mask.’’ Had an attempt been made to secure him, 
permission would have been readily granted him to re 
turn to the United States for the purpose. 


A BrussELs paper gives a painful account of the ex 
Empress Carlotta of Mexico. Her physical health is 
geod, but her mental condition is hopeless. She lives 
in constant communication with imaginary beings, and 
dislikes the presence of any living person. She speaks 
only when obliged to do so, and gives orders to her at- 
tendants in writing. She dresses herself without suffer. 
ing assistance, takes a fixed walk in the park every 
morning when fine, frequently plays on the pianoforte, 
and sometimes draws and paints with decided taste. 
She recognizes no visitors, not even her brotlhor, King 
Leopold, or the Queen. The latter always accompanies 
the physician on his monthly visit, when, in reply to 
his inquiries as to her health, the Empress coldly says 
she is well, and immediately retires. She has become 
stouter, and shows a tendercy to corpulency, but at 
present it is stated that this only increases her beauty, 
which is now truly striking. 


FUN. 


Query.—Why should the Arab steal quietly away? 
Had he no right of way? 


A wit, seeing a book-publisher tipsy, remarked that 
it seemed as though a wineseller had been emptied into 
that bookseller. 


“‘Tr’s generally the case with bad boys,’’ philosopli- 
cally remarks Miss Anthony, “ that they look like their 
mother and act like their father.”’ 


A NEAR-SIGHTED man was riding in a Second 
Avenue car the other day, when a lady opposite bowed 
to him. He returned the bow, raised his hat, smiled 
sweetly, and was just wondering who she was, when 
she came over and whispered in his ear: “Oh! I'll 
fix you for this, old man!’’ Then he knew it was his 
wife. 

An old colored man walked into the Holly Tree Inn, 
Thursday evening, and, taking a seat by the nearest table 
called for a sumptuous lunch, amid the half-suppressed 
murmurs of the attending waiters. After completing 
his repast, he smacked his lips in hearty satisfaction, 
and started to go out. On reaching the door, one of the 
lady directors intercepted him and requested pay for 
his lunch. ‘Why, missus, dar must be some mistake 
about dis yere.’’ ‘‘None at all,” replied the lady; ‘I 
hope you did not expect to get your meal for nothing, 
did you?” ‘Well, dat is a queer argument, missus; I 
comes along here and I reads de sign, and it says ‘ Holy 
Free Lunch,’ and supposing de sign knew what it was 
talkin’ about, I comes in accordingly.’’ The snicker that 
ran through the lunch-room was poorly suppressed. 


A DISTINGUISHED professor was in Edinburgh on a 
wet Sunday not long ago, and desiring to go to church, 
he took a cab, a desecration of the Sabbath for which I 
trust his conscience has often since accused him. On 
reaching the church-door, he tendered a shilling—the 
legal fare—to cabby, but was a little taken aback when 
the cabman, witb stern solemnity, said; ‘‘Twa shillun, 
sir.’ The professor, if he has not the Sabbatarianism, 
bas, at any rate, the ‘‘ canniness ” of the Scot—he is a 
prudent and thrifty man; so, fixing his ‘ eagle eye”? (I 
say the singular advisedly, for the learned man squints) 
upon the extortioner, he demanded sharply why he 
charged two shilings The cavman answered, drily, 
with ‘‘pawky” humor twinkling in his eye: ‘We 
wish to discourage travelin’ on the Sawbath, sir.” The 





argument was irresiatible, and the professor paid. 
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*« BOFFIN’S BOWER.”’ 


HE kindly efforts of the charitable and good 
who seek to digni'y honest labor, and shield 
from temptation the unfortunate poor, have cheer- 
ing encouragement from the success of an unosten- 
tatious but worthy enterprise that exists in 
Boston. 

It is , known by the simple name of “ Boffin’s 
Bower. Its christening shows that its originators 
were fas who could appreciate and carry into 
practical effect the humanitarian doctrines of the 
great novelist whose Magic pen was so potent to 
stir the better feeling in our nature, and whose 
words of tenderness have done so much to 
awaken our appreciation Of the trials of the poor, 


and encourage efforts to brighten the pathway of 


the lowly. The hearts that ‘beat warmly over the 
sad fate of ‘‘ Little Nell,’’ the eyes that have wept 
over the touching description of the death of “ Paul 
Dombey,’’ those who have By en touched by the 
description of ‘* Tiny Tim,” - oor Joe,” of the 
misfortunes of * Oliver iDwhst,” young “CO opper- 
field,’ the patient “ Little Dorritt,”? and hundreds 
of other characters that Dickens has made living 
realities in our minds, will feel a tender sy mpathy 
for an institution whose title recalls the pleasant 
memor.es of ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” 

The institution was founded at Boston, Mass., in 
1870, principally through the exertions of Miss Jen- 
nie Collins. Its object is to furnish an exchange 
for women, providing employment, reading-room, 
and amusement free to all. The large-hearted foun- 
ders fully appreciated the temptations surround- 
ing the poor but worthy working-girls in all large 
cities, and prepared a re fuge where cheerful 
rooms and congenial society could be found by 
those who are often driven by cheerless roonts and 
want of companionship to resorts and associates 
that sap the roots of honest endeavor and womanly 
dignity. ‘‘ Boffin’s Bower ” is, therefore, especially 
designed for a class who shrink from appealing to 
public benevolence, and its home-like influence 
accomplishes results impossible to be attained by 
institutions whose charities are doled out by muni- 
cipal officers and salaried place-holders. 

Miss Jennie Collins in one of her reports truthfully 
says: ‘In every age the class that can make one 
feel its hunger, dirt, and wretchedness has been 
well looked after and provided for, and the fine 
sympathetic souls, that are capable of suffering 
more in one day than the former could ina lifetime, 
are starved out and perish.” 

In addition to these advantages alluded to above, 
it serves a3 an exchange where employers obtain 
skilled workwomen, and deserving women secure 
the work they so much need, and food and lodging 
at night is furnished to those who have not the 
means to procure it for themselves. The shelter 
afforded to young girls, who are strangers when ar- 
riving in Boston, is one of the most important ad- 
vantages of the institution. 

A glance at our illustrations will show the taste 
and care that has been displayed in making the 
‘Bower’ a cheerful and homelike retreat. The 
press have liberally contributed a varied assortment 
of newspapers to the reading-room, and James T. 
Field anl others have supplied the library with 
valuable books. 

We also give a portrait of Miss Jennie Collins, 
who has so cheerfully and anselfishly devoted her 


energies to this noble enterprise without any recom- 
pense except that sweet reward that comes from 
good deeds done. 
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MISS JENNIE COLLINS, FOUNDRESS OF ‘‘ BOFFIN’S BOWER.”’ 


CONVENTIONALITIES OF THE STAGE. 


T is curious how frequently performers undertake 
parts totally unfitted for them in respect of age. 


The most whimsical transformation of old and | perfect. 


Yout 


” 


young into their oppositesis constantly seen. 


in a literal sense ; the heroine was performing this 
same character when her present adult audience 
were children; while the venerable retainer, or 
tottering old peasant, who tells long stories of the 
squire’s grandfather, is, in reality, some raw youth 
of one-and-twenty. Even our nimble and seemingly 
ever-youthful friend the clown is often much older 
than his ‘‘lean and slippered” companion. We 
have seen a middle-aged Hamlet with a mother 
obviously some ten years younger thin himself—an 
inconsistency very damaging to a natural effect. 
It is true that there is often much difficulty in get- 
ting rid of these incongruities. Fitness in other 
respects must, of course, be considered before that 
which is merely external, and dramatic talents 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—LUNCH AT ‘ BOFFLN’S: BOWER,’ 


ripen at various periods of life. The “ young 
toscius *’ was, at least in the opinion of his admir- 
ers, capable of any Shakespearean part, and but 
for his juvenile figure and voice, would have been 
We know that Mademoiselle Titiens 
achieved a great success in the arduous part of the 


mature Lucretia Borgia when only fifteen years of 


age. 

The talented Mr. Hare, of the Prince of Wales’s, 
had gained a high reputation for his ‘‘ old man” 
parts long before he was thirty. On the other 
hand, we are told that it takes an actor five-and- 
twenty years to perfect himself in Romeo. Still, 
we think that this custom of putting old heads upon 
young shoulders, and the reverse, is unnecessarily 
prevalent on the stage. If it could be established 
as a theatrical rule that performers shonld only take 
characters corresponding in age as well as sex to 
themselves, the advantage would be immense, and 
while the spectators would be pleased by a more 
thoroughly natural effect, the actors would be 
spared the double task of assuming, physical as 





well as mental, conditions contrary to their own. 
It will be perceived that all the changes we have 
suggested tend in the direction of realism, but a 
very different realism to that which consists in in- 
troducing a real waterfall, or a real cab-horse. 
Surprise has been very reasonably expressed at the 
fascination people are able to find in the counterfeit 
presentment of prosaic things whose originals they 
see every day. It is, indeed, strange that a man 
can get out of an omnibus—in which vehicle he sees 
nothing to admire—at the door of a theatre, enter 
the house, and then go into raptures of applause 
when a sham omnibus, as much like the real one as 
possible, is drawn across the stage. But this is 
only a form of that craving for the natural w hich, 
rightly directed, would go tar to reform the drama 
and elevate the public taste. 


THE GAIKWAR OF BARODA, 


'NNMHE following particulars of this now somewhat 

notorious Indian ruler and his court have been 
contributed by an eye-witness. On visiting jthe 
Gaikwar’s palace at Baroda, it was found to be 
thronged with buffoons and dancing-girls, all of 
whom enjoyed a liberty allowed to no uther sub- 
jects. The most exalted officials and ministers had 
to bear with the rudest practical jokes from the 
court fools, and the most humiliating they were, the 
more the Gaikwar was amused. As to the dancing: 
girls, to make up for the enforced absence of the 
numerous women of the harem, they were present, 
evidently at the councils of state, and, much to the 
detriment, one would suppose, of business, they 
danced and played before the Prince, who turned 
every now and then to chat familiarly with them. 
Besides enjoyments of this kind, the Gaikwar is 
passionately fond of soldiers, of hunting, and gladia- 
torial shows. His army, part of which was drilled 
and uniformed after the European model, and of- 
ficered by Englishmen, amounted in all to about 
fifty thousand men. One regiment of Guards was 
dressed exactly like the Scots Fusilier Guards ; an- 
other, an artillery corps, rejoiced in silver cannon ; 
while a third was composed entirely of nobles in 
splendid costume. A less legitimate amusement 
were the games of the amphitheatre. 

The single combats between men whose fists 
were covered with sharp spikes, and which ended 
only with the death of one or both of the combat- 
ants, had been forbidden. But the Gaikwar kept 
large bodies of pugilists and athletes, not to speak 
of ‘‘ torreadors,’’ if we may call the fighters of wild 
beasts, elephants, tigers, wild boars, and other ani- 
mals, to offer him continual entertainments of the 
most exciting but revolting kind. Like a well- 
known emperor, he boasted of his own skill as an 
athlete, and every morning after his bath he tried 
| his skill as a muscular pagan with one of his profes- 
sionals. An English gentleman could not attend 
more carefully to his stud than this Prince did ta 
the training and feeding of hisregiment of wrestlers. 
No pleasure was dearer to him than to make two 
of these black giants almost mad with liquor, and 
then, with knuckle-dusters of horn upon their fists, 
hurl one against the other. Not even an English 
prize-ring could present a more disgusting sight ; 
and M. Rousselet tells a story which is simply a re- 
production of the worst features of the old Roman 
games. One of the combatants had shown the 
white feather, and tried to fly from his assailant; 
the other followed and threw him, and both to- 
gether were soon down on the sand rolling at the 
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feet of the Prince. When the weaker cried for 
mercy, his victor turned to the Prince to know his 
will. ‘Strike, strike!” was the answer, and be- 
fore long the head of the poor man was one mass 
of wounds and bruises, and he was quite insensible 
when he was removed. 


$4.00 BOOK FOR $1.50. 

THE People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, in 

lain English, or Medicine Simplified: By R. V. 
ool M.D., Counselor-in-Chiet of the Board of 
Physicians and Surgeons, at the World’s Dispen- 
sary, Buffalo, N. Y. The above Work—a book of 
about nine hundred large pages, profusely illus- 
trated with Wood Engravings and Colored Plates, 
and well and strongly bound-—will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address, for One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents— making it the cheapest book ever 
offered to the American Public. Other 
books treating of domestic medicine, of like size 
and style of binding, and not nearly as well illus- 
trated, with no colored plates, and some of them 
containing no prescriptions and making known no 
means of self-cure for the diseases which they dis- 
cuss, sell for from three dollars and a half to five 
dollars. Were Dr. Pierce’s Work not published by 
the author, printed and bound with his own ma- 
chinery, and were it sold through agents, as other 
like works are. the price of it would have to be 
not less than four dollars. For when the pub- 
lisher pays the author a fair price for his produc- 
tion, then adds a profit to his investment large 
enough to satisfy himself and compensate him, not 
only tor his labor, but also for the risk of pecuniary 
loss which he assumes in taking the chances of the 
enterprise proving a success, and when the State, 
county and canvassing agent has each received his 
profit, they have added to the expense of a book, 
that originally cost about $1.25, so much that the 
eople have to pay not less than $4.00 for it. The 
-eople’s Medical Adviser, on the contrary, is 
placed within the pecuniary reach of all classes by 
the author, who adopts the plan of the Grangers, 
dispensing with middle-men and giving the benefit 
of their profits to the people, offering his book at a 
yrice little above the actual cost of publication. 
That those desiring the book may run no risk of 
losing their money in sending it through the mails, 
the author advertises that money addressed to him 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and inclosed in registered let- 
ters, may be at his risk of loss, The author’s large 
correspondence with the people upon medical 
muatters,which, we are credibly informed, frequently 
exceeds three hundred letters a day, and requires 
several trained and skillful medical assistants and 
shorthand reporters to enable him to entertain and 
answer them, as well as his large daily dealings 
with disease at the World’s Dispensary, appear to 
have peculiarly fitted him for writing the Work, by 
rendering him very familiar with the every-day 
medical needs of the people. He endeavors in this 
Work to answer all the numerous questions relating 
to health and disease that have been addressed to 
him by the people from all parts of the land, 
and hence it contains important information for 
the young and old, male and female, single 
and married, nowhere else to be found. All the 
most prevalent diseases of both sexes are also 
plainly and tully considered, and means of self-cure 
made known. Unlike other works on Domestic 
Medicines, it includes the subject of Biology, Cere- 
bral Physiology, Hygiene, Temperaments, Mar- 
riage, Reproduction, etc., all of whieh are treated 
in a original and interesting manner. It is a com- 
pend:am of Anatomical, Physiological and Medical 
science, and embodies the latest discoveries in 
each department. 








Rick, KenpaLtt & Co.—A house that has risen to 
the position of one of the most extensive,popular and 
flourishing in the line of their business in this country, 
occupies a place and enjoys a reputation above the 
necessity of compliment or praise. The proprietors 
of an immense paper warehouse, conducting a busi- 
hess as heavy as it is extended in its operations, the 
firm have become, as it were, ‘‘ part and parcel ” 
of the mercantile history of Boston, with a record 
uncircumscribed to merely local limits. Each mem- 
ber of the partnership is, in addition to his experi- 
ence and capacity as a practical business man, a 
gentleman of culture and intelligence, thus strength- 
éuing the commercial combination by intellectual 
union, and investing the dry details of trade with 
something of an elevated sentiment. Hon. Alex. 
Rice, the senior member ot the firm, has occupied 
many prominent public positions, having filled the 
office of Mayor of Boston a number of terms, and 
as an influential Member of Congress acted as 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs for 
several consecutive sessions. It may not here be in- 
apposite to state, by way of general comment, that 
the paper on which this publication is printed has 
been supplied by this eminent firm for a period 
extending over many years, and our relations, like 
tho-e of all who have had dealings with the house, 
have been of a most agreeable and satisfactory 
character. Among the numerous cards in our issue 
of this date, none will stand out more saliently in 
the public esteem than that of Rice, Kendall & Co. 


A VETERAN AND Historic Boston House.—One of 
the oldest and stanchest commercial landmarks of 
the city of Boston is the house of May & Co. The 
business was inaugurated in 1797 by Samuel May, 
who died in February, 1870, at the advanced age of 
ninety-four years. This firm stands to-day on 4s 
solid a basis as when its corner-stone was laid. 
The present co-partnership is represented by Mr. 
John J. May, son of the founder, Daniel C. Holder, 
Samuel May, Jr., grandson of the founder, and 
George T. Stoddard, all names associated with the 
history of the country. One of the ancestors of 
this ancient house was a veritable Puritan, who 
came over in the Mayflower, and made the ever- 
memorable landing at Plymouth in 1620. Others 
were participants in the wars of the Revolution and 
1812, and ameng the ‘‘ Mohawks”’ who threw the 
tea overboard in Boston Harbor. Mr. Samuel 
May, Jr., a lineal descendant of the old stock, and 
several of the present employés, took a prominent 
part in the late civil conflict, two of them being in 
the Massachusetts 6th in its unforgotten march 
through Baltimore. a as | in stock the largest 
assortment in New England of Tin Plate, Sheet 
Iron, Metals, etc., Mill and Manufacturers’ and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies, and heavy hardware, their trade 
extends trom the Provinces to the Pacific Coast, 
with important business connections in Liverpool 
and London, and their name stands out as saliently 
in the antique chronicles of the past as in the hon- 
orable records of the present. 

Tue Brackett Upricut, SQuARE AND PEDAL 
Prano Forres justly claim rank with the first manu- 
factures. The main object of the invention, is to fur- 
nish an improved pedal attachment to pianos which 
shall afford the organist and pupil all the advantages 
of the organ for practice, enabling them to achieve 
the technics of both the piano and organ at the 
same time, and with one tuition. While effecting 
these, the simplicity of the construction and con- 
venience in use are still aren the while the instru- 
ment is or interfered with fer erdimary 





purposes. Distinguished arti-ts have specially 
commended the Pedal Piano. For practice they es- 
teem it simply invaluable, and speak of it generally 
in such laudable terms as to lead us to urge the 

ublic to visit Mr. J. W. Brackett, in Boston, and 
inspect his instruments, 


Tue Fav. River Line.—A short ride by rail and 
an easy junction is formed with these regal trans- 
ports, which, admirably manned, ably officered, 
and supplied with all the elegancies, luxuries and 
comforts of modern taste and knowledge, com- 
mand, rather than invite patronage. The line is 
the recognized one between New York and Boston, 
under the able supervision of Mr. J. R. Kendricks 
in the railroad connections, and Mr. L. H. Palmer, 
the courteous and efficient manager of the passen- 
ger department. The route is full of singular at- 
tractions, scenic beauties, and ocean wonders, a 
little sail being taken on the Atlantic. 


GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN AND THE AMERICAN 
Hovusr, Boston.--The fact that Doctor Joseph 
Warren resided from 1772 to 1775 on the site of the 
“ American House,’’ Boston, throws an historic 
halo around the establishment, whose fame is pro- 
portioned to its size, and within whose hospitable 
walls thousands from all quarters have found their 
warmest welcome. In 1835 the ‘“‘ American’’ was 
a smnall stage-house, and has been successively en- 
larged, until it is now among the most extensive 
and leading business houses of the city. It is cen- 
trally located, and a most convenient resort for 
business men or tourists. Among its complete ap- 
pointments are electric bells, and a handsome pas- 
senger elevator, which it was first to introduce. 
Visitors to Boston will find at the ‘* American” 
comfortable enjoyment and inviting luxuries. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—Special attention is 
invited to the card of Messrs. Parker & Garnett, of 
Boston, by which it will be seen that the house is 
prepared to supply everything in its line to farm- 
ers, planters and others. 


Tut New EnNGLanp OrGan Company may not only 
feel a gratulatory pride in the fact that they have 
produced more manufactured organs in proportion 
to their years in business than any other company 
in the world, but in the acknowledged superiority 
of the construction, and distinguished reputation 
of their instruments. Eminent authorities testily to 
their tone, mechanism and appearance, and skillful 
players laud their delicacy of touch, in the soft 
register, while admiring their volume in the full 
notes. It is unnecessary to cite certificates. A 
visit to the Establishment in Boston, and an in- 
spection of the instruments, will more eloquently 
assert their own claias to patronage. 


Rogers’ Uprigut Pranos—A Boston ACHIEVE- 
MENT.—Among the future Pianos of America, which 
the Upright is destined to be, none will take higher 
rank than the above manufacture. Entirely scientific 
principles enter into their new features and consti- 
tute their decided advantages. The Patent Tuning 
Arrangement insures an absolute certainty of the 
Piano’s standing longer in tune than by any other 
method, with a capability of being more perfectly 
and readily tuned. Their action is also patented, 
being one action-rail, bolted to the iron plate 
and in delicacy of touch, singing quality of tone, 
melody and richness, command the admiration of 
musical connoisseurs. As a piece of scientific 
mechanism, we propose to give on another occa- 
sion a more detailed description. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
or Magical Beautifier, removes Freckles, Pim- 
ples, Sallowness, Moth Patches and all Skin Blemishes. 
This preparation has acquired a reputation the past 
thirty years among FASHIONABLE LADIES, which 
makes it sought after by the fair sex, coming from or going 
to the most distant countries, for it has no equal or rival 
in its beautifying and innocent qualities. Like all other of 
Dr. GOURAUD’S preparations, this has extended its sale 
until it has become a specialty by its own merits, and is 
NOT THE CREATURE OF MERE ADVERTISING NO- 
TORIETY. This invaluable Cosmetic is recommended 
from one cif%omer to another on actual KNOWLEDGE 
OF ITS VALUE AND UTILITY. Prepared by Dr. T. 
FELIX GOURAUD, 48 Bond Street, New York; formerly 
of Walker Street, and late of 403 Broadway. Established 
thirty-one years. Dr. GOURAUD is also the proprietor of 
the celebrated ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP, POUDRE 
SUBTILE for uprooting hair, LILY WHITE, LIQUID 
ROUGE, etc. 


Electricity the Greatest Boon ! — Paou’s 
Evectro-VoLtaic Cuain Bext, the wonderful scientific 
discovery, effects permanent cures of Chronic Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, etc., 
etc. Electricity is life! Paoli’s Belt gives a continuous 
current of electricity to the body, restoring the vital 
forces, and curing nervous debility and general exhaus.- 
tion. The most eminent physicians use and recommend 
them. What sufferer who values his life will not try 
this great Therapeutic agent and live? For Circulars and 
Testimonials address, Pao! BELT Company, 12 Union 
Square, New York. 


Among the Fine Arts not lost is the art of chil- 
dren making holes in the toes of boots and shoes. Time 
taken about ten days. SILVER TIPS are an excellent 
remedy, never known to fail. 


Wood for Scroll Sawing.—We are pleased to 
call the attention of our readers to an advertisement that 
will supply a want that has long been felt among many of 
our patrons. Within the last few years a new and useful 
fashion bes sprung up. We mean that of scroll sawing, by 
means of W 80 many beautiful articles can bé made a 
home, and at the most trifling expense. The atest 
drawback, and, in fact, he only one that we know of to the 
lovers of this art, has been the “en of suitable wood. 
Messrs. George W. Read 4 ‘o., Nos. 186 and 200 Lewis St., 
N. Y., ¢vertise to supply this want by sending by express 

1 6f the rare and hard woods that are used for this pur- 

. Planed ready for use, and. from an eighth to 

ree-eighths of an inch in thickness, and upward. We 

now Mr. Read personally, and can assure our patrons that 
they will experience the most satisfactory results in deal- 
ing with him. Messrs. Read & Co. are also extensive man- 
ufacturers, and have constantly on hand a large and de- 
sirable stock of hard wood and fancy lumber and veneers. 


Misfit Carpets, all sizes, and rich patterns, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STREET. 
[Side Entrance. | 


F. J. Nash removed to 781 Broadway, New York, 
opposite A. T. Stewart’s, manufacturer of Sotip GoLtp 
JEWELRY of every description. The stock is large, 
very choice, and is offered at retail at trade prices to 
keep our workmen going. Ladies’ and gents’ gold watches 
of the best makers, and chains of the best styles, at 
extremely low rates. Bills under $15, P. O. Order in ad- 
vance; over $15, C.0.D., privilege to examine. Cata- 
logues free. 


Successful Speculating in Stocks. — The 
most remarkable instance of making money from a small 
start is before us. A gentleman invested $106.25 through 
Messrs. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 2 
Wall Street, N. Y., who bought him a Call on 100 shares 
of Union Pacific, on which he made $2,200 profit. This 
firm have a prominent banking office at the corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway. Parties wishing to speculate 
will find it to their advantage to address them. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine,—A Prrrect DRESSING FOR 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds ina liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-nut Om, prepared ex- 


Bunker Hill Centennial.—The notes of pre 
paration attending this marked event signal a maguili- 
cent celebration. The day and its memorials will doubt- 
less live as long as the virtues and heroic daring of those 
it is intended to perpetuate. These commemorations 
serve to keep alive and brighten historic incidents just as 
Sapo.io polishes every substance it touches and preserves 
while it improves the cleanliness and purity of the article. 

Millions of Dollars would be saved yearly if all 
would buy CABLE SCREW WIRE Boots and Shoes. The 
easiest, driest, and most durable Shoe ever worn, All 
genuine goods are stamped patented. 

Keep your Bird in Health and Song by using 
SINGER’s PATENT GRAVEL PaPeER, for Sale by all Druggists 
and Bird and Cage Dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100.,- 
E. & H. T. AntHony & Co., 591 Broadway,-N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-l.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


New and Strange.—tTravelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HoOLMAN’s FEVER 
AND AGUE Pap, A positive cure without medicine, Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to W. F. KID- 
DER & CO, 83 John St., New York, 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts.—The supe- 
riority of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the poison- 
ous oils and acids which enter into the composition of 
many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are not only true to their names, but are prepared 
from fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concen- 
trated that a comparatively small quantity only need 
be used. 

Stop that Leak cheaply, surely, by using Glines’ 
Slate Paint. It was never known to fail. Beautiful paints, 
ready for use, cost less than half the price of white lead. 
100 page Book free. Write for it to-day, or call. N. ¥ 
Slate Roofing Co., Boston, Phila, and 8 Cedar St., N. Y. 

Clarke's New Method for the Piano Forte 
is rapidly superseding the use of methods and schools 
heretofore in vogue. Thousands of teachers pronounce 
it perfect. Sent by mail, price $3.75; for sale at book 
and music stores generally. Published by Lee & Walker, 
Philadelphia. 

A True Woman. 
It is the duty of every true woman to look as beauti- 


fulas she can. It is her duty to brighten and gladden 
the world with her loveliness. If nature has denied 
them this power, it can be remedied by the use of a per- 
fectly harmless beautifier of the skin known as Geo. W. 
Laird’s ‘‘ Bloom of Youth,” which will remove all dis- 
colorations, tan, freckles, sunburns and other cutaneous 
diseases from the skin, leaving it delicate, soft, smooth, 
clear and perfectly beautiful. Sold by all druggists 


every where. 





A Hand ome Testimonial and a Worthy 
Tribute is the following : 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 20th, 1868. 
Messrs. JosEPH Burnett & Co. 

GENTLEMEN. —While traveling abroad last year, we took 
your Co'ogne with us, and after testing several of the 
best ‘‘ German ”’ found none of them equaled yours. I 
know of many friends as emphatic in its favor as I 
am. Very truly, yours, 

J. E. KINGSLEY. 


Burnett's Cologne Water — Unrivaled in 
richness and delicacy of Perfume. Is prepared from the 
purest and best materials, and with the utmost care. It 


is equal, if not superior, to the celebrated Farina. 


DARLING LILLIE MAY, 
DARLING LILLIE MAY, 
DARLING LILLIE MAY. 
DARLING LILLIE MAY, 


The New Song and Chorus is the prettiest and most tak- 
ing published for years. Two editions sold the first three 
weeks. It is just the thing for voices of medium register, 
as it lies in the staff in the best possible position. It is 
already very popular. Price 30c. Published by 

E. A. SAMUELS, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 


Dr.E.D. SPEAR 


SO MUOH OELEBRATED FOR HIS 
REMARKABLE OURES, 
Office and Residence, 
No. 897 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Hours from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m, 

















Medical Handbook sent on receipt of 10 cents. At the 
Office FREEL 7 
DAVY DOLT; 


OR, 


THE WANDERINGS OF A WAIF, 


Begins in No. 61 of 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. 





FOR MOTA PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
AND TAN ask your Druggist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is rehable. 
yu 7 1 

FOR PIMPLES ON THE 

AI "ye. 

FACE, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, use 
Perry’s Improved Comedone 
and Pimple Remedy—the Great 
) Skin Medicine, or consult Dx. 
B. C. Perry, 49 Boud Street, 
New York. 


e yy 

Owning a Sewing-machine which is noisy, worn out, or 
does not do the work required, will find it to their ad 
vantage to send usa description of their machine and get 
our recent liberal terms of exchange for the LIGHT 


RUNNING “DOMESTIC.” Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC” 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, New Yerk. 


Doll’s E'ashions 


Adapted from the celebrated ‘‘DOMESTIC”’? PAPER 
FASHIONS. A Complete wardrobe. Price, 25 Cents. 
Buy them for your little girl. 


The “Domestic” Paper Fashions 


Excel all others in Excellence of Style, Perfection of 
Fit, and in Simplicity. Their superiority is no longer 
questioned or contested. Send for handsomely _illus- 
trated catalogue. Address, ‘* DOMESTIC” SEWING. 
MACHINE COMPANY, New York. 


Ladies, Send 15 Cents 


For a specimen copy of the “ DOMESTIC”? MONTHLY, 
the best Fashion Magazine published. Each issue con- 
tains complete and intelligent reviews on every topic of 
Fashion ; also a choice variety of entertaining literature. 
Only $1.50 per annum. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Address, ‘‘ DOMESTIC” MONTHLY, New York. 


GILES’ 
LINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 











Cures NEURALGIA, FACE -ACHE. RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, FROSTED FEET, CHILBLAINS, SORE 
THROAT, ERYSIPELAS, BRUISES and WOUNDS of 
every nature in man or animal. The remarkable cures 


this remedy has effected classes it as one of the most 
important and valuable remedies ever discovered for the 
cure and relief of pain. 

“In my stable the only Liniment I now use is Giles’ 
Iodide of Ammonia. It performs wonders. 1 unhesitat 
ingly pronounce it the best I ever saw. No stable should 
be without it, R. McDANIELS, Princeton, N. J.’ 


Depot, 451 Sixth Ave., New York. 50 cts. and $1.00 
per bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 


Theodore Tilton vs. Henry Ward Beecher. 


The great picture, 20 x 26, of all the celebrities ofthe 
Brooklyn Trial. Life-like portraits artistically grouped, 
mailed in paste-board wrappers for 20 cents. Agents 
wanted. MeceDIVITT, CAMPBELL & CO., 19 


Nassau Street. 





The greatest and only Medi- 
cine ever discovered (and war- 
ranted) for the perfect cure 
for ali the worst forms of 
PiILEs, LEPROSY, SCROFULA, 
Ring Worm, Sart R#EvM, 
CANCER, CATARRH, RHEUMA- 
TISM, ASTHMA, DyspEpsia, 
Kipneys, and all diseases of 
the Skin and Bioop. Entire- 
ly vegetable. Money returned 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 
$1 a bottle. Send for Circulars. 





in all cases of failure. 


Sold everywhere. 


The Great Cure for Consumption! 
And a H'amous 


VITALIZING 
TONIC 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best in the 
world. 


WINCHESTER’S 


as ae ean 


This famous VITALIZING TONIC will give you strength 
and appetite. It will BUILD UP, INVIGORATE and 
VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Physical Systems, im- 
parting Tone, Vigor, Brain Power, and Nervous Force 
and Energy, and make you feel like a new being. For 
Delicate Ladies and Children, it is excellent. For C.'N- 
SUMPTION, DYS?PEISIA, WEAK LUNGS, ALL CHES 
and THROAT AFFECIIONS, GENERAL DEBI ITY, and 
WEAKNESS of every description, it 1s the graudest and 
best Remedy known. 

Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 


“WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH 


OF FANCY GOODS AND ARTICLES OF USE AND ORNAMENT, 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
ADDED TO THE STOCK OF 


THE ORIGINAL DOLLAR STORE, 667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A new Catalogue Just Published for 1875, giving a full description of every Article in the Store, 
Sent free on application. 





HARRIS’S “P.P.” LIQUORS. 


E-DISTILLED in Vacuo at 85 Fahrenheit, and thus rendered absolutely free from Fusel Oil Acids and al! Im. 
purities, gives no headache, causes no nausea, creates no craving, no dryness of tongue or throat, but stimulates 


and cheers without unduly exciting the brain or nervous system. No traveler should be without a flask! 
Liquors should be used, either for medicinal or convivial purposes. 


Re-distilling in Vacuo (incorporated). 


No other 
The OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY for 


Rectifying House, 641 Hudson St., N. VY. 


Also in London, England; and Paris, France. 





Address, Hi. FE’. KRAUSE, 
68 Wall Street, New York. 





pressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. A single application 
renders the hair (no matter how stiff and dry), soft and 
glossy for several days. It is conceded by all who have 
—- best end cheapent alr Bremiag 4 the 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 





Oat 





ARINE QILAS SES: 


CATALOCUE MAILED 


ON RECEIPT AF [aT 


(DSTEIN 
babar aot 





Jumz 26, 1845. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


259 











The Traveler’s Guide. 


Barn 
20r ST RET T AND am*s Hotel, N. 
THERON BARNUM eames rly Barnum’s Hotel, HA Louis), 
Proprietor. 
Most eligible location in New York. 


Sturtevant House, 
1186 Broapway, 28th & 29th Streets, New Yor. 
American Plan. Board, $4.00 per day. 
_LEW. IS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Proprietors. 








Albemarle Hotel, 

FIFTH AVENUE, corner Twenty- fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Park. 

HENRY HAGAMAN 


THEO. HAGAMAN, } Proprietors. 





Brevoort House, 
FIFTH AVENUE, near Washington Square, New York. 
A quiet Hotel, with a Restaurant of peculiar excel- 


lence: its patrons are of the best families of this country 
and E “| 
C. WAITE, CLARK & WAITE, 


yi ay Partner. Proprietors. 





Gilsey Fiouse, 

COR. BROADWAY AND 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
**On the European Plan.” 

J. H. BRESLIN, 


Irving House, 
(European Plan.) 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 


BROADWAY, 


Proprietor. _ 








AT 
BROOME AND SPRING STREETS. 
HZoffman House, 


AND RESTAURANT, 
Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
Broapway, Firra AVENUE and MADISON Squark, N. Y. 
C. H. READ, Lin sewn 


‘The Tourist’s Guide. ; 
Round Gill Hotel, 


Northampton, Mass. Send stamp for Tourist’s Guide. 











AT LONG BRANCH. 


“OCEAN HOTETL,.’’ 
ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 


CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, Managers. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, | 
Grand Union Hotel 


Will open June Ist for the reception of guests. 
J. H. BRESLIN & CO., Proprietors. 











THE 


Standard American Billiard Tables 








New Design, PaTentep June 6th, 1871, anpD DECEMBER 
23d, 1873. 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BEVEL TABLE, With the Combi- 
nation Cushions, has received the unqualified approba- 
tion of all the leading players, and will be found in daily 
use in the principal cities of the world. The character- 
istics which have given these tables and cushions a 
world-wide reputation are: First-CLass WORKMANSHIP, 
UNIFORMITY OF CONSTRUCTION, AND*DURABILITY. 

On the death of my late partner, Michael Phelan, I 
purchased all the Stock, Machinery and Patents of the 
tirm of Phelan & Collender. The Improved Billiard 
Table and the Celebrated Phelan & Collender Combina- 
tion Cushions are for sale only by me. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


(Surviving Partner and Successor to PHELAN & 
COLLENDER). 


738 Broadway, New York, 
AND 
3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


CENTENNIAL NOTICE. 


THE 


Frigid Soda Water Apparatus 


{s made on scientific principles, in the most substantial 
and stylish manner known to the trade, and 
warranted to give perfect satis- 
faction. For Catalogue, 
address, 


A. D. PUFFER, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER GOODS, 
COMPRISING 
Machine Belting, Steam-pecking, Caskets, 
Engine, Suction and Hydrant Hose, 


and Rubber Articles cf Every Description for 
Mechanical and Manufacturing 
Purposes. 


CHARLES McBURNEY 
Genrral Agents, 


175 Devonshire, and 34 & 36 Arch Sts., 
(N. Y., 102 Ohambers St.) BOSTON. 


‘SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 
CENTENNIAL 50 Cents. ee Se yg 
1.00 Pack. GEO. P. WIL- 
REVOLVER —frans’ss « 40 Reade Street. 
PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK- TIN 


WIRE, Ero. 
OLLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 








& Co., 




















WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUEENSTOWE AND LINER OO} CARRYING 
THE UNITED STATES MA 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STHAMSHIPS, 


Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liverpool 
on TI ote AYS, calling at Cork Harbor each way. 
ADRIATIC - - - - - - SATURDAY, June 12, at noon 
Grnrio. - - - - - SATURDAY, June 19, at3 P.M. 
ae C - - - - SATURDAY, June 2, 10:30 A.M. 


I 

BRITANNIC - - - - SATURDAY, July 3, at 3 P. M. 

From the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

These Steamers, the fastest in the trade, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are eam. , aifording a 
degree of comfort re unattainable at s 

ates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return Tickets, $75, 

gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Becagrey. New 

CORTIS, Agent. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent Steamers of this line, comprising the 
* ACAPULCO,” “COLON ” and “HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 

FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparai-o, etc. 

The Company’s splendid Steamers leave >an Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, the 1st of every 
month, 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further inf»rmation, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canal Street, 
North River, New York. 

H. J. BULLAY, 
sin aveanabesi 








2 0 made in Wall St. from $212 invested in 
0 spread on Lake Shore. Ten or Fifty 
Dollafs pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 
purchased on deposit of $300. Pamphlet with particulars 
free. SIMPSON, DARRAGH & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
84 Broadway, cor. of Wall St, New Yo York. P. 0. Box 5176. 








Of the ee 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name _ beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for penn, eat with 
each new order. W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Paling Mass. 


Jmitation Gold Watches and 

15, $20 and $25. Each 
Chain 2 ¥ a to match. Jewelry 
of the same sent C.0.D. by Express. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 











No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 
Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3696. 


SYCHOMANCY, OR SOUL CHARMING.” How 
either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This art 
all can possess, free by mail, for 25 cents; together with 
a Marriage Guide, Egyptian Oracle, Dreams, Hints to 
ies, x: 1,000,000 s: ak ueer book. Address, 
T. WILL 1AM. & co. ublishers, Philade Iphia. 


THE “ INDISPENSABLE ” 
SELF-FASTENING DRESS-ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walking, 
and walking to train. Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. Highest premium awarded by the 
American Institute, 1873 & ’74. It is the cheapest 
and best. Price 25c.to any address. Agents wanted, 
Send stamp, Address, INDISPENSABLE, 89 
Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ SAMARITAN NERVINE 


Ts a sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions and 
Spasms. It has been tested by thousands and never 
was kuown tofailinasinglecase. Inclose stamp for 
circular giving evidence of cures, Address, Dr.8. A, 
RICHMOND, Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 

















1 Prize Of, .ccccccccccces eaeneuees ++e- $100,000 
D PIE Gio vcgsescecsacesgscsecesesss «6 
1 Prize Of. .cccecccece ceccces cocccccces 25,000 
oy) \ rrr rer rrr eae 10,000 
2 Prizes each of $5,000. ....cccrcccccee 10,000 
10 Prizes each of $1,000................ 10,000 
766 other prizes amounting t0........... 245,000 


Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Gov- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


_TAY! LOR & co., Bankers, 11 Wall St, ~Y¥. 


Veneer Cutting Mach’ ne 


One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and ten 
feet diameter. 

One Slicing Machine, cutting five feet six inches long. 

Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, etc., 
complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Machine, 42-inch 
knife. Price low. 


Address, GEO W.READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis STREET, East River, 
NEW YORK. 


EAFNES ‘: AND CATARRH.—A Lady who 
had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 
was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address, 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N N. J. 











WATERPROOF 


LIFE-SAVING DRESS. 


This is the Dress that is cre- 
ating such a furore in Europe. 


CAPTAIN BOYTON 


went abroad to introduce this in- 
vention to all Europe. 


The Queen of England has 
ordered the invention for her 
Yacht. 

It has also been adopted for 
general use in U. S. Navy and 
Revenue Marine Departments. 


For sale and for rent to tour- 
ists, at reasonable rates. 


Address, 
Cc. S. MERRIMAN, Patentee, 
16 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


Please state that you saw this notice in Frawx Luaum’s 
rep Nuwsraran. 
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Ocean Steamships. 








_— Educational __ 
Minded Youth. 


tion at Barre, Mi ASS. 


GEO. BROWN, M.D., Sup’t. 


oy 3 BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February 1st to 
July 4th, 18.5. Great reductions; send for refer- 
HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y 


Private 








ence. 
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The above Illustration represents the caahtaament of 
Messrs. PECK & SNYDER. 
126 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


They have just published, for the benefit of those 
interested in Out and [Indoor Sports, a complete 100 Page 
Catalogue, illustrated with 250 plain and beautifully col- 
ored designs, representing everything in the sporting 
line. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 10 cents, 





SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY SHOPPING AT 


BLOOMS’ 


Popular East Side Establishment. 


Small expenses, long experienced and most competent 
buyers, enable us to sell goods lower than any other 
house in the city. Examine our Lack Srock and made- 
up Lace Goops, EMBROIDERIES, MILLINERY, Dress TRIM 
MINGS, ~ILKS, VELVETS, Kip GLoves, Hosi—ry, UNDER- 
WEAR, CORSETS, LADIES’ READY-MADE UNDERGARMENTS, 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, INFANTS’ OUTFITS, PERFUMES, 
Fancy Soars and Notions, ete. 

Compare our Prices before purchasing elsewhere, and 
you will be more than convinced that first-class and reli- 
able goods can be bought at most moderate prices at 


BLOOMS’, 338 & 340 BOWERY, 


Between Bond and Great Jones Streets, one block east 
of Broadway. 


Price Lists, Catalogues and Samples sent free of 


Charge. 
Goods sent, C.0.D., to all parts of the Country. 


3d, 4th, Lexington & Madison Ave, Cars pass the door. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 








1 Prize of $100,000 

1 Prize of .. 25,000 

1 Prize of 5,000 
111 Prizes 55,500 
1 Prize of 50,000 
SEVIZCG, GIO MOG COOW. 6.0 viccccvccccene 20,000 
10 Prizes, Be MINS haekhskaxessienck 10,000 
715 Prizes, WO WN 650548 484060886005 214,500 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J.B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


No. 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement, 
P. 0. Box 4685, New York. 


~ 127 Little Giant Tack Hammers 
b Sold in One Day by an Agent. 









6 It pulls, drives, and sets Tacks. 
Send 35 cents for Sample. Mailed 
5 free with full particulars of fast-selling 

Novelties. Address the Mfy., GEO. J. 





f) ]) CAPEWELL, Cheshire, Conn. 
CENTS—1 PACK OF MAGIC TRICK CARDS for 
2 performing wonderful tricks. THE MATRIMONIAL 
PROGRAMME with 14 tableau pictures. One PACK 
TRANSPARENT VISITING C ARDS. THE MAGIC BIRD 
for imitating birds, beasts, etc.; lots of fun. THE 


VANISHING CARTE DE VISITE, and Prof. Raymond’s 
celebrated TRICK CARDS. All the above six articles 
sent free on receipt of only 25 cents. 
ddress, W. L. CRAWFORD, 
Box 3676, New York City. 





BOOK OF WONDERS. 


Free, Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal st. N. Y. city. 








$50 $100 $500 1000 


Invested in Stock Privileges in Wall Street, 
Leads to many thousands of dollars profit. Compre- 
hensive explanatory circulars, containing detailed state- 
ments and quotation prices of all stocks dealt in at the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Mailed free to those desiring to speculate. Address, 
ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 
Opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 12 Wat St., N. Y. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


BLAKE’S PATENT 
Stone and reaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
Song for Roaps and for CONCRETE, etc, 
Address, BLAKE CRUSHER 
ew Haven, Conn, 




















Agents Wanted. 


¥ Salary or commission. Address, 


Agents Wanted Cowan & Co., Eighth St . N.Y. 
$I Ue $25 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogué, 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 


a month ‘to agents, everywhere. Address, 
U Exce SIOR ManP’ G Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

- ADIES can make $5 a day in their owh City or Town: 

Address, ELLIS MAN’F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 

00 nnum to a. Ts ys 3 


per annum to all. 


MORGAN & SONS, Stationers, Phila, Pa 
$6{ & Bro., 























a “week and | expenses to all Articles new, 
staple as flour. Samples tree. C. M. Low 
490 Broome Street, N. Y., or Chicago, 





| Aday. Employment for all. Patent Novelties, 
Largest Stationery Package in the as mailed 
for 15 cts. G. L. Ferton & Co. 119 Nassau St., 





$100 28 EIT IF ANY ONE oe OUR 
GOODS fails to make money. Circulars free. 
Rox & SIMPSON, 105 John Street, New York. 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 

locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 

FREE. P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

66 ART OF CANVASSING, or AGENTS’ AID.” 
This little work will enable any one to 


make a living. By mail, 25c. Send stamp for circular. 
NEW YORK BOOK CONCERN, 7 Warren St., New York. 


1,000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, men and 
women, wanted to sell CENTEN NIAL ete te OF 
THE U.S. Shows grand results of 100 YEARS’ PRO- 
GRESS. A whole Library. Boston Globe. —Not a lux- 
ry, but a necessity. nter-ocean.—Best Selling Book 
Published—Goed Pay. Want Gen. Agt. in every city of 
10,000. Address, J. C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED tains 15 sheets paper, 15 enve. 
lopes, golden Pen, Pen Holder, 

Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. 


Single package with elegant prize, post-paid, 25c. Cir- 
culars free. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVERY BODY BUYS IT! 


One Agent made $15 in three hours. ENTIRELY 
NEW. Nothing like it being sold. LARGE 
PROFITS. The best selling article ever offered 
to Male and Female Agents. Address, HOOD & 
JOSEPH, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SKIN 














Agents for the best-selling Prize 
Packages in the world. It con- 








AGENTS. 








A CURE GUARANTEED. 
For treatment send $1.00 to DR. 
VAN DYKE, 1321 GREEN STREET, 


DISEASES. PHILA., PA., or call in person. 
Throw Away = Old Presses. 


Buy the SELF- INKING Columbian. 









Strongest, Cheapest, Best. Will do the 
work of a $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
7x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Car 


Press, Type, Roller, Ink, etc., $65. 
Stamp for Catalogue to CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle Street, Boston. Estab. 1847. 


- Excrutiatingly Gorgeous. 


“The Rib-Tickler,’’ 25c. ‘Charlotte Temple,’’ 25c, 
“ Transparent Playing Cards,” $1. ‘*The Little Flirt,” 
25c. L. 8. WILLIAMS & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 

6 EM SEGAR PIPE” L) 6 pertect locking Segar, 
Chromos and Novelties, Large 
Profits. SIMPSON & SMITH. 66 Cortlandt St., N. Y 











Six Tuscarora...... $12 
Six Wamsutta..... $14 
Six York Mills...... $15 
Six Utica(Nonpareil) $18 
TO ORDER. All pure linen fronts) THREE-PLY 


WARRANTED A PERFECT FIT. Sent FREE OF EX 
PRESS CHARGES to any part of the country, on receipt 
of Post Office Order for the amount. Write for circulars 
and forms of measurement. REED’S ‘* PREMIER” 
SHIRT MANUFACTORY, No. 136 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brance Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumk and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 








PORTLAND CEMENT, 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, bridges, 
A practical treatise on cement furnished 
New York. 


CQ Wort AT Feet 
c PERFECTION NY 


reservoirs, etc. 
Free. S. L. MERcHANT & Co., 76 South St., 









BootdMaking 


Made on F asts modeled from nature. 
Practically pc Behr | 81 Nassau Strret. 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON. 


DR. S. B. COLLINS’S 


OPIUM ANTIDOTE 
PAINLESS, PERMANENT, CERTAIN. 
Discovered in 1868. The first Antidote ever advertised, 
and the last hope ofthe Opium-Eater. 
Dr. Collins’s Liquor Antidote destroys entirely the do 
sire for liquor. 
Send for THERIAKI,a an Oa azine of 100 pages. 
Address, DR. % OLLI Ne, ied 





‘a yn Indiana. 


SIO, $50, $100 SHARES IN WALL 


Street often lead to 
fortune? Send for? a copy of the Wall Street Review and 
Pamphlet, showing the various methods of operating in 
stocks. J. oo ING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 72 


Broadway, 

E se: -~Mar 
del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
who and when you please—How to be handsome—Cures 
for hundreds of diseases; Also many new secrets, arta 
mysteries, money- making methods, etc., that all should 
know, and 3 months’ subscription to The Benefactor.”’ 
the best 8 page paper in the World, all for 10 cents. 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE ; or, 77 

Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter- Writing, 
15c,; Short-Hand Without a Master, 25c. ; Be ~ Photo- 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c.; Com- 
lete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, l5c. ; Magic Trick 
ards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 15c.; Courtship and 
Marriage, Ie, ; —— Made Easy, 25c.; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c. ; Jolly ker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side. 
splitting Cu re How to Behave, lic. Inclose money, 

apliting Outs, 1s Jumusen, Box Boa seta, F. Q, Mew York, 








new edition ) 




















They work wonders in a family, and are | ‘ 


indispensable to every lady desirous of 
making up elegant wearing apparel. 

No Sewing Machine complete without one. 
LADIES, ASK YOUR SEWING MACHINE 
AGENTS TO SEE THEM. 

C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole nel 


330 ) Broapw ‘SY, 


BLACK SILKS, 


Plain Colored Silks, Fancy Silks, eae 
Foulards, Pongees, etc., etc., 


All at a GREAT REDUCTION in the PRICES, prev 
to taking semi-yearly inventory. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, cor. NINETEENTH STREET. { 





ous 


Bathing Dresses, Morning Robes, Wrappers 
all styles, Paris Underwear, French 
Corsets, and 


Outfits of Every Description 


For Ladies, Misses and Children, ready-made and to 
order at short notice. 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES 
and BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX 
A SPECIALTY. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, cor. NINETEENTH STREET. 


~ GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ 


Yachting Suits. 


Bathing Suits. 
Camel’s Hair Gents’ Smoking Jackets & Robes, 
Cents’ Improved Dress Shirts, 


Ready-made and to order. 
Linen Collars and Cuffs. 
Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Fashionable Neck Wear, 
Of every style. 


Damas:ze Sash Ribbons, 
And the best makes of French, English and German 


HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR 


At reasonable prices. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, cor. NINETEENTH STREET. 


CARP ETI NGS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering 


BARGAINS 


Tapestry Brussels Carpets, $1.10 per Yard. 
Five-Frame English Brussels, $1.75 per Yard, 
Canton Mattings, Oil Cloths, Rugs, 
Mats, Druggets. 

Also, the Largest and Best Assorted Stock of 


WOVEN ENTIRE CARPETS 


On exhibition in the city, of the 
makers. 





various celebrated 





BROADWAY, cor. NINETEENTH STREET. 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 


« DON’ TINE z 
Has no superior for preserving the teeth, rendering them 
pearly white and making the gums healthful and the 
breath sweet, 
Prepared by B. F. BRADBURY, Pharmacist, cor. Wash- 
ington and Winter Streets, Boston. Also, 


IMPERTAL CREAM 














[June 26, 1875. 
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TIT-FOR-TAT. 


Tue Mayor—“ So you men growl at $1.60 a day—20 cents an hour! Why, if you worked 
24 hours, that'd be $4.80. In ten years, if you work full time, yowll each make nearly 
$18,000—a fortune for any man,’ 

THe WorkMEn’s SpoxesmMan—“ But, Mr. Mayor, your own pay is more’n $82 a day—call 
it that, for, say, four hours’ work, $8 an hour! Now, if you worked 24 hours, that'd be 
$192 a day! In ten years, if you keep y your place, and work FULL TIME, you'll make 
nearly $699,800—a fortune for any Mayor ! 


BONA FIDE! 


96,000 


aii 











$100 PRIZE PUZZLE ABOUT 


SAPOLIO. 


wie tun by ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS, 


Silver-Plated 
‘Table Ware, 


AND 
Ornamental Art Work in Great Variety, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The best Plated Spoons and Forks are those 


SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST on the parts WHERE 
NECESSARILY THE HARSHEST WEAR comes, and 





[Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, Wt 
sar Send t for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Alabama State Lottery, 


Single Number Havana Plan. Draws every month at 
Mobile, Ala. Only 35,000 tickets. 3,680 Prizes, 
amounting to $200,000. 


P:R) EEE TR OC TE Re $50,000 bearing the Trade-Mark, 

DPN OE ccc cdncicdedccvcctsssciccess EEO 

1 Prize Of .....cccccccccccesscccccccecs 10,000 1847, ROGERS BROQS., XII, 

2 Prizes of $5,000 ea aC Rs 46 basednessecus 10,000 
10 “ 2.000 eats ee eeeeeareees pod N. B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated Spoons 
2 os sletidaehn topetntenakis Wabi. 20° 000 and Forks is applied alike to each grade of Plate, Al, 8 


The Process and Machinery for 
manufacturing these goods are Patented. The Extra or 
“Standard Plate’? made by this Company is stamped 
Al, simply, and is plated 20 per cent. heavier than the 
ordinary market standard. 


40 9 9 age 7 * 
Tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; eighths, $1.25. and 12 0z., as ordered. 
Circulars with full partic ulars sent free. Address, 


P. . DEVL IN. & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Jackson & Oo., 


HATTERS, 
59 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Gentlemen’s Hats. 


"| The finest assortment of Choice Goods can 
always be had at 


JACKSON & CO., 


59 TREMONT STREET. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME, 

$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Duys. 
1 Prize of. 100,000 

1 Prize of.. 

2 Prizes of $25,000 each 

1 Prize of. 

23 Prizes of $1,000 each...........060- 

Circulars with full particulars free. Prizes cashed. 











Johnson’s Knife Scissors 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS! 





This article combines a scissors and knife of first 
quality in one instrument, perfect in construction, inde- 
pendent in action. For the pocket it is without a rival. 
Its advantages render it indispensable to Milliners, Dress- 
makers,Tailors, Dry-goods Clerks,and in Business Offices. 
The best ripper of seams or cloth, and available for nail- 

4 cutting, and all other uses for which Knife or Scissors 
may be required. No Ladies’ Work-basket or Gentle- 
man’s Traveling-case should be without it. Samples 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. One Dollar 
per pair. 

JOHNSON KNIFE SCISSORS COMPANY, 

No. 59 Barclay St. (over Grocers’ Bank), N.Y. 


NEEDLE 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. - 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 


INE 


CURES 












For any Machine, 12 for 40c., 36 for $1. 
L. Perkins & Co., 325 Walnut St., Phila. 


~ DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 


E 


P, 
Sireet, New York. 


KNA 


ONSTANTINES 


NURSERY, 
B-Y 














< of 
DRUGGISTS 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


FOR TONET, BATHS 
xen s 











for complexion Ahsolutely harnelegg and of uninersal 
excellomne 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, Jour Freres claret wines. 


% Beoap Se, New Your 








Full particulars how torepair old ones, 
Save re-shingling, prevent decay, and 
Stop Leaks, effectually and Chea 
in rovis of all kinds. Send postal card. to 
**Box 1761 ” giving your address; 
and receive y tty (100 pages) free, with 
simple directions how to lay new roofs, 
DO YOUR OWN PAINTING 
tnd save Biante Write at once. 
N.Y. Slate Roofin 
Boston, P' ville. and 8 Ce 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHnt, PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John S8t., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





Co... 
ar8t..N.¥ 








220 & 222 WEST 232 ST.N.Y. 


“MICROSCOPES — frente” ii 





Magnitying Glasses, Telescopes, 
Price List free. McAL- 
49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


S TAMME RING Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
Sa se ription, ete, . address, SIMPSON & Co.,B Box 5076,N.¥. Me Be 


STRINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


and home amusement ; 
Spy Glasses, Lenses of all kinds, 
LISTER, Manufac turing Optician, 








THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862, 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


BOSTON BELTING CO. 


(INCORPORATED 1845.) 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER 
Belting, Packing, Engine, 
Suction & Hydrant 
Hose, Etc., 


189, 191, 193 & 195 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
And 52, 54 & 56 ARCH STREET, 


JOHN C. TAPPAN & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


ts A 
CATALOGUE RAIS Cheshire, Game *° 3 


CARPETINGS, 


DRAPERIES, and 
Paper Hangings. 


To parties about furnishing, we would call attention 
to our superior facilities for 


INTERIOR DECORATING, 


Each department being in charge of thoroughly practical 
salesmen, and the stock being specially selected 
with a view to harmonize in Color and Design. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 
_ 116 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Improved New Model Bue keye Mowing Machines. 
500 Improved Bay State Horse Rakes. 300 Im- 
proved Bullard’s Hay Tedders. 1,000 Improved Excel- 
sior Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers. 1,000 Dozen be 
per Scythes. 1,000 Dozen Patent Scythe Snaths. 
Dozen Hay Forks, 2 and 3 tine. 3,000 Dozen Hay len 
2 and 3 bowed. Hoes, Shovels, Grindstones, Wheelbar- 
rows, Churns, Clothes Wringers, Copper Weather-Vanes, 
together with the largest assortment of Farm and Gar- 
den Tools and Machines to be found in the United States, 
at lowest prices, at PARKER & GANNETT’S Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, 49 North Market Street 
and 46 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 


“The Same Old, Old Story was Told Again at 
Three’ O'Olock i in 1 the pom - 








This fine large Chroma, printed | in no ‘teas than faastve 
colors, with all the beauty and finish of the ten-dollar 
imported chromos, and in its subject one that can be felt 


and appreciated by all, is now offered at the unprece- 
dentedly low rate of 20 Cents —undoubtedly the 
cheapest and finest chromo ever issued for the people 
The wood gives some idea of the subject, but cannot give 
the effect of the rich colors. For sale at all news depots 
and dealers who keep FRANK LESLIE’s PUBLICATIONS. 
Orders may be sent to 


Frank Leslie. No. 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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JHE MASSACRE IN KING STREET (NOW STATE STREET), BOSTON, MARCH orn, 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURE BY PAUL REVERE, 
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THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
MEMORIAL POEM, 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
The following poem by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
taken from the Bunker Hill Memorial, »n illustrated 


brochure just published by James R. Osgood & Co. 
of Boston : 





GRANDMOTHER’S STORY OF BUNKER HILL 
BATTLE ; 
AS SITE SAW IT FROM THE BELFRY. 


STEMS like stirring living embers, when, at eighty, 
one remembers, 

All the achings and the quakings of 
tried men’s souls’’; 

When I talk of Whig and Tory, when I tell the Rebel 
story, 

To you the words are ashes, but to me they're burn 
ing coals. 


“the times that 


go 
g 


T had heard the muskets’ rattle of the April runnin 
batile ; 

Percy’s hunted 

coats still; 

But a deadly chill comes o’er me, as the day looms 
up befora me, 

When a thousand men lay bleeding on the slopes of 
Bunker Hill. 


Lord soldiers, I can see their red 


*Twas a peaceful Summer’s morning, when the first 
thing gave us warning 

Was the booming of the cannon 
the shore: 

“Child,” says grandma, “what's the matter, what is 
all this noise and clatter? 

Have those scalping Indian devils come to murder us 
once more?” 


from the river and 


Poor oll soul! my sides were shaking in the midst of 
all my quaking, 


To hear her talk of Indians when the guns began to | 


roar ; 
She had seen the burning viilage, and 
and the pillage, 


the slaughter 


When the Mohawks killed her father with their bul- 
lets through his door. 
Then I said, ‘Now, dear old granny, don’t you fret 


and worry any, 

For I'll soon come back and tell you whether this is 
work or play ; . 

There can’t be mischief in it, so I won't be gone a 
minute ?— 


For a minnte then I started. I was gone the live- 
long day. 
No time for bodice-lacing, or for looking glass gri- 


macing ; ; 

Down my hair went as I hurried, tumbling half-way 
to my heels ; 

God forbid your ever knowing, 
around her flowing, 

flow the lonely, helpless daughter of a quiet 
hold feels! 

In the street I heard a thumping ; anl IT knew it was 
the stumping 

Of the Corporal, our old neighbor, on that wooden leg 


when there's blood 


house 


he wore, 

With a knot of women round him—it was lucky I 
had found him, 

So I followed with the others, and the Corporal 
marched before. 

They were miking for the steeple—the old soldier 
and his people ; 

The pigeons circiel round us as we climbed the 
creaking stair. 

Just across the narrow river—ob, so close it made 
me shiver! 

Stood a fortress on the hilltop that but yesterday 


w.s bare. 


Not slow our eyes to find it; well we knew who 
stood behind it, 
Though the earthwork hid them from us, and the 


stubborn walls were dumb ; 

Here were sister, wife and mother, looking wild upon 
each other, 

And their lips were white 
Tue Hour uas Coms! 


with terror as they said 


Tho morning sluwly wasted, not a morsel had we 


tasted, 
And our heads were almost splitting with the cannons’ 
deafening thrill, 


When « figure tall and stately round the rampart 
strode sedately ! 
It was Prescorr, one since told me; he commanded 


on the hill. 


Every woman’s heart grew bigger when we saw his 
manly figure, 

With the banian buckled 
straight and tall; 

Like a gentleman of leisure who is strolling out for 
pleasure, 

Through the storm of shells and cannon-shot he walked 
around the wall. 


round it, standing up so 


At eleven the streets were swarming, for the red- 
couts’ ranks were forming; 

At noon in marching order they were moving to, the 
piers; 

How the bayonets gleamed and glistened, as we looked 
far down and listened 

To the trampling and the 
grenad-ers, 


drum-beat of the belted 


At length the men have started with a cheer (it seemed 
faint-hearted), 

In their scarlet regimentals, with their knapsacks on 
their backs, 

And, the reddening, rippling water, as after a ‘sea- 
fight's slaugliter, 

Round the barges gliding onward blushed 
along their tracks. 


like blood 


So they crossed to the other border, and again they 
formed in order; 

And the boats came back for soldiers, came for soldicrs, 
soldiers still; 

The time scemed everlasting to us women 
fasting 

At last they’re moving, marching, marching 
up the hill. 


faint and 


proudly 


We can see the bright steel all 
lines advancii 

Now the front rank fires a volley—they have thrown 
away their shet; 

For behind their earthwork lying, all the balls above 
them flying, 

Our people need not hurry; so they wait and answer 
not. 


glincing along the 






rhen the Corporal, our old cripple (he would swear 
sometimes and tipple)— 

He had heard the bullets whistle (ip the old French 
war) before — 

Calls out in words of jecring, just as if they all were 
hearing~ 


leg fiercely on the dusty 


And his wooden thumps 


belfry floor: 


“Oh! fire away, ye villains, and earn King George's 
shillin’s. 
But ye waste a ton of powder before a ‘rebel’ falls; 
You may bang the dirt and welcome, they’re as safe 
} as Dan’l Malcolm 
| Ten foot beneath the gravestone that you've splintered 
with your balls!” 
| 
In the hush of expectation, in the awe and trepidation 
; Of the dread approaching moment, we are wellnigh 
breathless all; 


| Thongh the rotten bars are falling on the rickety 
| belfry railing, 

| We are crowding up against them like the waves 
| against a wall. 

| Just a glimpse (the air is clearer) they are nexrer— 


nearer—nearer, 
|} When a flash—a curling smoke wreath— then a ¢rash— 
the steeple shakes— 


| the deadiy truce is ended; the tempest’s shroud is 

| rended ; 

| Like a morning mist it gathered, like a_ thunder. 
cloud it breaks! 

| 

| Oh, the sight our eyes discover as the blue-black 


smoke blows over! 
The red coxts stretched in windrows as a mower rakes 
hs hay; 
scarlet heap is lying, 
is flying 
Like a billow that has broken and is shivered into spray. 


| 
| Here a there a headlong crowd 


Then we cried, **The troops are routed! They are beat, 
it can’t be doubted! 

God be thanked, the fight 
oli soldier’s smite! 

‘Tell us, tell us why you look so?” (we could hardly 
speak, we shook so) 

* Are they beaten? Are they beaten? ARE they beaten ? 

‘Wait a while.” 


is over!’*—Ah, the grim 


Oh, the trembling and the terror! for too soon we 
saw our error: 

They are bafiled, not defeated; wo have driven them 
back in vain; 

And the columns that were scattered, round the colors 
that were tattered, 

Towards the sullen, silent fortress 


breasts again. 





turn their belted 


All at once, as we are gazing, lo the roo’s of Charles- 
town blazing! 

They have fired the harmless village; and in an bour 
it will be down! 

The Lord in heaven confound them, rain his fire and 

brimstone round them 

robbing, murdering red-coats that 

peaceful town! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The would burn a 


They are marching, stern and solemn; we can see 
each massive column 

As they near the naked earth-mound with the slant- 

ing walls so steep. 

our soldiers got faint-hearted, and in no‘seless 

haste departed ? 

Are they pan‘e-struck and helpless ? 
or asleep? 


Have 


Are they palsied 


Now! the walls they’re almost under! scarce a rod 
the foes asunder! 
Not a firelock flashed against them! up the ecarth- 


work they will swarm ! 

the words have searce been 

ominous calm is broken, 

And a bellowing crash has emptied all the vengeance 
of the storm! 


But spoken, When tie 


| So again, with murdering slaughter, pelted backwards 
to the water, 

Fly Pigot’s running heroes and the frightened braves 
of Howe; 

And we shout, ‘At last they're done for, it’s their 
barges they have run for: 

They are beaten, beaten, beaten; and the battle’s over 
now !”? 


And we looked, poor timid 
old soldier's features, 

Our lips afraid to question, but he knew what we 
would ask: 


creatures, on the rough 


‘Not sure,’’ he said; ‘keep quiet—once more, I 
guess, they'll try it— 


Ifere’s damnation to the cutthroats !’’—then he handed 
ine his flask, 


. 
Saying, ‘*Gal, you’re looking shaky; have a drop of 
old Jamaiky; 
afeard there'll be more trouble afore the job is 
doue:? 
So I took one scorching swallow; dreadful faint I felt 
and hollow, 
Standing there from early morning when the firing 
was begun. 


I'm 


All through those hours of trial I had watched a calm 
clock dial, 

As the hands kept creeping, creeping — they were 
creeping round to four, 

When the old man said, “They're forming with their 
bayonets fixed for storming : 

It's the death-grip that’s acoming—they will try the 
works once more.” 


With brazen trumpets bliring, the flames behind them 
glaring, 

The deadly wall before them, in close array they come; 

Still onward, upward toiling, like a dragon’s fold un 
coiling 

Like the rattlesnake’s shrill warning the reverberating 
drum! 


Over heaps all torn and gory—shall I tell the fearful 
story, 

How they surged above the breastwork, as a sea breaks 
over a deck; 

How driven, yet scarce defeated, our. worn-out men 
retreated, ; 

With their powder-horns all emptied, like the swim- 
mers from a wreck ? 


It has all been told and painted; as for me, they say 
I fainted, : 

And the wooden-legged old Corporal stumped with me 
down the stair. 

And when T woxe from dreams affrighted the evening 
lamps were lighted— 

On the floor a youth was lying; his bleeding breast 
was bare. 


And [ heard through all the flurry, “Send for Warren! 
hurry! hurry! 

Tell him here’s a soldier bleeding, and he'll come and 
dress his wound!” 

Ah, we knew not till the morrow told its tale of death 

and sorrow, 

iight found him stiffened on the dark and 

bloody ground. 





Who the youth was, what his name was, where the 
nivee fram which be came was, 








| ‘Please to tell us what his name was?’’—Just your | 
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Who had brought him from the battle, and had lett him 


at our door, 
IIe could not syeak to tell us; but “twas ono of our 
brave fellows, | 
As the homespun plainly showed us which the dying 
soldier wore. 





For they all thought he was dying, as they gathered 
round him crying—- 


And they said, ‘*Oh, how they'll miss him!’ and, 
“What will hs mo her do?” 
Then, his eyclids just unclosing like a child's that has | 
been dozinz, 
He faintly murmured, ‘“ Mother!?’—and—I saw his | 
eyes were blue. | 
“Why, grandma, how you're’ winking!’’—Ah, my | 
| 


child, it sets me thinking 

Of a story not lke this one. Well, he somehow lived 
along; 

o we came to know each other 
a—mother. 

Till at last he stood before me, tall and rosy-cheeked, 
and strong. 


Ss 


and I nursed him like 


’ 


And we sometimes walked in 


Summer weather; 


together the pleasant | 


own, my little dear— 

There’s his picture Copley painted: we became so well 
acquainted, 

That—in short, that’s why 
children all are here! 


I’m grandma, and you 





“DOMINGO!” 


JUNE 17TH, 1775. 





OPENING SCENES IN THE REVO- 
LUTIONARY WAR. 





THE BATTLE ON BREED’S (ILL. 





‘“Don’r Fire UNTIL You SEE THE WHITES | 
OF THEIR EyeEs.’’ 
THE OPPOSING ARMIES AND 


COMMANDERS, 


MIDNIGHT MARCIL FROM CAMBRIUGE. | 


| 
THEIR | 
| 


DooDLE ADOPTED BY THE PROVIN- 


CIAL ARMY, 


YANKEE 





Ilow Raw AMERICANS FouGur. 


MASSACHUSETTS SONG OF LIBERTY. 
COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENT. 
THE POET ON THE SITUATION. 
Tue MASSACRE IN KING STREET. 

Tuk opening months of the year 1770 were parii- 
cularly stirring ones to the citizens of Boston and 
vicinity. They had, indeed, become. used to the 
appearance of British soldiers upon the streets; but 
the feeling that complete liberty might be obtained 
by proper action led them, while discountenancing 
acts that might precipitate a sanguinary conflict, to 
counsel together most determinedly on the situation. 
. They had adhered to the resolution adopted the 
year previous, to import nothing from the old 
country ; but in January it was found that several 
merchants were constantly violating their obliga- 
tions and receiving large invoices of proscribed 
goods. This fact led to a meeting of citizens in 
Faneuil Hall, on the 23d, in which they agreed to 
abstain totally from the use of tea, and to use all 
peaceful measures to prevent further violations of 
the non-importation pledges. 

Then, in February, there was a movement inau- 
gurated by the women of the city upon the te 
question, and after the mistresses of several hun- 
dred families signed a league by which they were to 
forego the use of tea until the detested Revenue Act 
was repealed, the lassies, not a whit behind their 
elders in patriotic fervor, also agreed to the propo- 
sition, ‘‘in hopes to frustrate a plan which tends to 
deprive a whole community of all that is valuable 
in life.’ 

The boys were also controlled by the electricity 
of independence, and probably deeming tea-drink- 
ing a Inxury intended entirely for the old folks, 
sought in another field to give expression to their 
sentiments on the current question. So, calling on 
General Gage, they boldly demanded satisfaction 
for the action of the troops in treading down their 


snow-hills, and breaking the ice on their skating- 
| 


grounds, and for the insult of being called young 
rebe!s; concluding with these spirited words: 
** Yesterday our works were destroyed for the third 
time, and we will bear it no longer !” 

About the middle of February, a merchant named 
Lillie made himself particularly unpopular by con- 
tinuing the importation of the proscribed tea. A 
party of boys crested a rude wooden-head upon a 
pole near his store, with a placard containing the 
names of the offending importers and a hand with 
one finger pointing to Lillie’s place. A warm friend 
of Lillie, Richardson by name, asked a man to break 
down the pole by backing his wagon against it, 
The man refused. Richardson himself then tried to 
accomplsh it; but as soon as the spectators saw 
his design, they began to throw stones and turf at 
him, and continued the assault until he took refuge 
in Lillie’s house. Richardson was so exasperated 
by this treatment, that, picking up a musket, he 
loaded it, and going to the door, fired its contents 
into. the crowd, wounding Chiristopher Gore, who 
subsequently became Governor of the Common- 
wealth, and killing Christopher Snyder, the son of a 
poor widow. 

The mob then seized Richardson and hurried him 
to Fancuil Hail, where be was tried and found guilty 
of murder. The Lieutenant-Governor reftised to 
sign his death-warrant, and he wag eonfined for two 
years, at the expiration of whigh he yeccived the 
King’s pardon. : 
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These several occasions are necessarily outlined 


| that the famous massacre on the 5th of March 


following may be understood. 

Nothing could be more natural than that frequent 
disturbances should occur between the troops under 
Gage, and that class of citizens who never possess 
a very high appreciation of law nor recognize the 
necessity in momentous times of exercising the 
utmost prudence. 

The mob, as the people who erected the pole in 
front of Lillie’s honse were denominated, became 
more exasperated than ever towards the soldiers, 
while the latter were fast ‘‘ spoiling for a fight.” 
The spirit of animosity was so strong upon each 
side, that the slightest indiscretion would produce 
most disastrous results. 

The massacre owed its origin to a difficulty that 
arose between a soldier and a workman at John 
Grey's ropewalk, in which the soldier received 
asevere pounding. Hastening to the barracks, he 
excited his comrades with the narration of the broil, 
and mustering a small squad, returned, attacked 
the workmen, and drove them a considerable dis- 
tance through the streets. This was on Friday. A 
large party of citizens soon organized to avenge the 
attack on the workmen; but the troops being called 
out to preserve the peace, they desisted from any 
assault. 

On the following Monday, between the hours of 
six and seven in the evening, several hundred men, 
armed with clubs and such weapons as they could 
gather, assembled on old King Street, now State, 
and listened to inflammatory speeches. At nine 
o’clock the engagement began with an attack upon 
some troops in Dock Square. In a few moments 
cries of fire were raised. Then it seemed as if the 
entire town was in the streets. Bells were rung, 
and musketry was rattling ominously. <A few 
citizens enleavored to induce the crowd to dis- 
purse, but without avail. The populace divided 
into three divisions, and started for the various 
guard-houses, 

Captain Preston, the officer of the day, sent a 
guard with unloaded muskets to relieve the sentinel 
at the Custom House. The mulatto, Attucks, who 
headed a considerable party, directed the pelting of 
the guard, and urged his men to fall upon the main 
enard. At this the soldiers loaded their guns. 
Attueks challenged them, but could not induce them 
to fire without orders. Appearing to regard the 
purely defensive attitude of the soldicrs as evidence 
of cowardice, Attucks again urged his men to the 
attack, and noticing Captain Preston, tried to strike 
him on the head with a heavy club. Failing in this, 
he engaged in a struggle with one of the soldiers, 
and threw him to the ground. The soldier arose, 
and as he regained his feet, fired at Attucks, killing 
him instantly. Five other soldiers then fired into 
the crowd. Three citizens were killed and a number 
seriously wounded. 

At this demonstration with powder and ball the 
crowd became sti!l more thoroughly enraged, but 
secing that the soldiers were better able to fight 
than they, there was a general dispersion. : 

The British officers, believing that a general up- 
rising was imminent, had the alarum call beaten on 
the drums, and an entire regiment was soon on the 
strect. The people spread the cry that the soldiers 
were rising, but no further trouble cecurred during 
the night. 

Captain Preston and eight soldiers were arrested 
and confined upon the charge of murder. 

This affair led to the appearance, before the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, of a delegation, headed by Samuel 
Adams, who demanded the immediate withdrawal 
of the troops from the city, as the only means of 
preserving quietness. 

Captain Preston and six of his soldiers were sub- 
sequently tried and found not guilty of murder, 
while the other two were found guilty of man- 
slaughter only. They were branded upon the 
hand and discharged from custody. 

Our illustration of this memorable occasion is 
made from a picture engraved, printed and sold by 
Paul Revere of subsequent Old North Church fame. 

Above the picture, on the original, are the 
words: ‘The Bioopy MAssacre perpetrated in 
King Street, Boston, on March Sth, 1770, by a party 
of the Tweyty-nintn Recient.’’? Beneath we 
read the following verses : 

‘‘Unhappy Boston! see thy sons deplore 

Thy hallowed Walks besmeared with guiltless Gore, 

While faithless P N and his savage Bands 

With murderous Rancour stretch their bloody hands 

like fierce barbarians grinning o’er their Prey 

Approve the Carnage and enjoy the day, 





“If scalding drops, from Rage, from Anguish Wrung, 
If speechless Sorrows, lab’ring for a Tongue, 
Or if a weeping Workt can aught appease 
The plaintive Ghosts of Victims such as these, 
The Patriot's copious tears for each are shed, 
A glorious tribute which embalms the dead. 





“But know Fate summons to that awful Goal 
Where Justice strips the Murderer of his soul, 
Should venal C——ts—the scandal of the Land— 
Snatch the releutless Villain from her Hand, 
Keen Exccrations on this plate inseribed, 

Shall reach a Jepge who never can be brib’d.” 


On the extreme lower margin, in a mixture of 
ruaning serip and small capitals, is the inscription : 


“The unhappy sufferers were Messrs; SaMven 
Gray, Samvet Mavenicn, JAMES CALDWELL, CHRIS- 
rus Arrvckss and Parrick Carr, Killed. Six. 
wounded, two of them (Corisrornuen Monk and 
Joun Chack) mortally.” 7 

EVENTS THAT PRECEDED THE BATTLE. 

Massachusetts was foremost in opposition to 
the encroachments of the British Government on 
the colonies, and was selected as the first to expe- 
ence the rigors of the mother country when it wa 
determined to use force to overcome the rebellious 
spirit that was fast growing in America. 

The taxing of America was first moved in the 
British Parliament by Mr. Grenville, in March, 1764. 
The result of his motion was the Stamp Act, im- 
posing a tax upon ail notes, bonds, papers, etc. 
The reception of the news of the passage of this Act 





vas followed by remonstrances aud petitions from 
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all parts of the country, but in none of the Colonies 

was the indignation more universal or more boldly 

expressed than in Massachusetts. The stamp agents 
were compelled to resign, and the Act was wholly 
disregarded. 

Otis, the Adams, Hancock, and cther prominent 
men were active in stirring up the people to a 
-ense of the wrong attempted to be inflicted upon 
them, and they found in the descendants of the 
s:urdy Pnritans—who had never entertained any 
very exalted reverence for kingly prerogatives or 
monarchical rule—a class prepared to assert their 
rights and willing to fight against oppression. 

Althongh the obnoxious Stamp Act was repealed 
in 1766, measures equally distasteful were devised 
in succession, and the spirit of discontent was con- 
stantly increasing among the Colonists. The dis- 
regard of Government authority became so marked 
in Boston, that in 1767 some troops of the royal 
artillery were sent to Boston, and Governor Bern- 
ard made provision for their support at the Castle, 
at the expense of the Provine +, without authority 
thus to vote away money. He dissolved the Gen- 
eral Court, and refused to call it together again. 

The people of Boston and the neighboring towns 
formed and established combinations against the 
importation and consumption of British goods, of 
tea, foreign fruit and wearing apparel, recom- 
mending, likewise, great prudence and economy. 

As the people were deprived of their General 
Court, a convention of delegates from more than a 
hundred towns assembled in Boston, in September, 
1753, and sat several days. They requested the 
Governor to call together the General Court, but he 
refused. Their measures were judicious and calm, 
but resolute; they advised the observance of a day 
of fasting and prayer, and that the people should 
provide themselves with firearms. 

At the close of the convention two more regi- 
ments arrived. They were quartered in Boston, in 
defiance of the earnest objections of the people and 
Coincil. The soldiers marched through the town 
in battle array, and occupied the Common, the 
State-house, the Court-house, and Faneuil Hall. 

Governor Bernard was recalled to England in 
August, 1769, and was succeeded by Lieutenant- 
Governor Hutchinson, who followed up the meas- 
ures of his predecessor, and soon became equally 
unpopular. There were now about two thousand 
British troops in Boston. As they had been kept 
for a time in close quarters, the people had not re- 
ceived from them any provocations beyond that of 
their unwelcome presence, but they were now al- 
lowed to walk about the streets in little squads, and 
their language and conduct were often insulting. 
Frequent collisions occurred between the citizens 
and soldiers, the most serious being the occurrence 
ot March 5th, 1770. 

The elements of civil strife were fast ripening, 
and the destruction of three cargoes of tea belong- 
ing to the East India Company, in Boston Harbor, 
in 1773, was a plain evidence of the determination 
of the people to resist the duty imposed by Parlia- 
ment. At the session of the General Court, in May, 
1773, a committee was appointed to open a corre- 
spondence with the committees of other Colonies 
on political subjects; and it was this step that led 
to the convention of a Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia. 

Governor Hutchinson was recalled to Engiand in 
June, 1774, he having become so unpopular that 
his authority was almost totally disregarded. His 
house had been destroyed by a mob, and his prop- 
erty and papers scattered to the winds. He was suc- 
ceeded by General Gage, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in America. 

The new Governor at first evinced a disposition to 
act fairly, 2°91 calm the troubles every way in his 
power, but the home government continued to place 
new abuses and restrictions on the colonists, and 
finally the climax of endurance was reached, when, 
upon June Ist, 1774, a Parliamentary Bill was passed, 
declaring that Boston port should be closed against 
all commerce and navigation, and be in a state of 
blockade. 

The news of this fresh outrage sent a thrill of wild 
excitement throughout all the colonies. The pas- 
sage of this Bill was procured under the expecta- 
tions that other ports would delight in the humilia- 
tion of Boston, and selfishly seize the opportunity 
thus put into their power of drawing commerce to 
themselves. But the band of brotherhood was too 
strong among the infant colonies, and from New 
York, Philadelphia, and the cities of the South, came 
indignant protest against the injustice of the Act. 
The General Court of Massachusetts recommended 
to the other colonies to suspend all commercial in- 
tercourse with Great [ritain, and formed a solemn 
league and covenant against the use of English 
goods, though General Gage threatened all the sub- 
scribers of it with transportation to England for 
treason. 

The action of the Court became so defiant, that 
General Gage sent his messenger on the 17th of 
June to announce its dissolution. The messenger 
was shut out of doors, while the Court, before 
obeying the summons, chose the first delegates to 
the General Congress—Cushing, Samuel and John 
Adams, Paine and Bowdoin. Within four months 
after the receipt of the Boston Port Bill, the depu- 
ties of twelve provinces, representing three millions 
of people, were convened at Philadelphia. 

General Gage began to assume despotic power, 
as the successive encroachment upon the chartered 
liberties of the people brought on the unavoidable 
issue. He ordered military stores from New York ; 
he collected powder from the neighboring towns; 
sent out agents to survey the country, and erected 
strong fortifications on Boston Neck. (See illustra- 
tion.) This Jast measure, which amounted to a 
shutting out of all intercourse between the people 
in Boston and the environs, was regarded as an 
outrage which ought not to be endured. But he 
alleged that the object of the fortifications was to 
prevent the frequent desertions of his soldiers. 

Delegates from the different towns met at Salem 
in October, and there constituted the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts. A committee of this 
body was directed to ascertain the character and 
amount of the military stores in the province, and 


to encourage military discipline. The taxes were 
turned from the authorized provincial treasurer to 
a new officer then appointed; a Committee of 
Safety, with exeeutive authority, was chosen to 
act after the adjournment, and three general offi- 
cers—Colonels Ward, Thomas and Pomeroy, were 
invested with the command of the provincial mi- 
litia, 

The Provincial Congress met again, by adjourn- 
ment, in February, 1775, organized their commit- 
tees, arranged their correspondence, and provided 
military preparations and stores, designating Wor- 
cester and Concord as places of deposit. 

More British troops arrived, and large companies 


of provincials were forming, and the indications of | 


actual hostilities were growing more apparentevery 
day. It was evident that only an occasion was ne- 
cessary to confront the foreign invaders and the 
citizens of the soil in two opposing armies. That 
occasion presented itself on the 19th of April, when 
General Gage sent out a body of troops to Concord 
to seize upon the military* stores there deposited. 
The blood shed at Lexington and Concord cried 
out for vengeance. The war was inaugurated, and 


the day of conciliation and compromise was gone | 


by. The colonies prepared for the coming contest, 


and the British troops were looked upon as foreign | 


enemies. The Provincial Congress assemb'ed on 
the 22, voted to raise at once thirteen thousand 


men, to rally at Cambridge, and asked aid from the | 


other provinces, to which Connectieut, Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire responded. An account of 
the battle of Lexington was sent to England, and an 
address, closing thus: ‘‘ Appealing to heaven for 
the justice of our cause, we de’ermine to die or be 
free !*’ 

On the 12th of June, General Gage issued a proc- 
lamation declaring the discontents to be in a state 
of rebellion, and offering full pardon to all, with the 
exception of Hancock and Adams, who would lay 
down their arms and bow to his authority, and an- 
nounced that martial law was now in foree. The 
Provincial Congress, as a counterblast, issued a 
proclamation, in which General Gage and Admiral 
Graves were excepted from the offer of general 
amnesty. 


30STON AT THE TIME OF THE BATTLE. 


Boston at this time had a population of about 
18,000, independent of the military. Many of the 
citizens had Jelt the city, under an arrangement 
entered into with the British commander, by which 
such of the inhabitants as wished to depart from 
the town should be at liberty to do so if they 
would leave their arms behind them and covenant 
not to engage in any hostilities against his army. 
A great many stanch friends of the patriots, how- 
ever, remained in the city, and found means to com- 
municate to their friends outside intelligence of 
the movements of the troops. Some of these, to- 
gether with many deserters, would occasionally 


cross the water by swimming, or in skiffs by night, | 
or would even contrive to pass the Roxbury lines. | 
The British forces were coopced up in Boston, and | 
the main object of the provincials was to keep | 


them there. The pear-shaped peninsula, connected 
with the main-land only by the stem, called the 


“Neck,” made this a not very difficult task, and | 


the position of the British troops became every day 
more uncomfortable. Fresh meats and vegetables 
became scarce in the town, and the attempt to for- 
age for these necessities on the is'ands in the har- 


bor led to frequent skirmishes and encounters, | 


that did not always result advantageonsly to the 
invaders. 
Tuk PROVINCIAL ARMY, 

-The gathering of the Provincial Army was 
steadily going on at Cambridge and Roxbury, and 
General Ward soon had under his command filteen 
thousand men. Of these, ten thousand belonzed to 
Massachusetts, and the remainder to New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Connecticut. They consti- 
tu‘ed an irregular and undisciplined army, mostly 
without accoutrements, or any other uniform than 
their working suits, but they had some qualities 
not to be despised by an enemy. They were ia- 
ured to hardship, unerring marksmen, and actu- 
ated by patriotic ardor and a determination to do 
or die for the cause they had espoused. Many of 


them, especially among the officers, had seen regn- | 


lar service in the French and Indian Wars. Ward, 
lrescott, Pomeroy and Gridley, of the Massachu- 
setts treops, Putnam of Connecticut, Stark of New 
Hampshire, Greene of Rhode Island, and many 
others, had been gallant officers of the Crown in 
old colonial days. 

The troops were mostly ‘‘ minute-men,” exte:- 
porized into fragmentary companies and skeleton 
regiments. Each man brought sueh arms es he 


possessed, and rations from his own table. There | 
They were | 


had been no regular enlisiment. 
neighbors who had been in the habit of meeting 
together for military instruction; not through 
orders issued by a commander-in-cliief, adjutant or 
advertisement, but ready to meet at an alarm 
from the bell of the meeting-house, or at the sum- 
mons of a post-rider. They were for the most part 
as free to go away as they had been to come. 
Still there was a spirit of honest rivalry among 
them, and each man was determined to do every- 
thing in his power for the furtherance of his cause. 
On receipt of the stirring news of the fight at 
Lexington and Concord, and the notification that 
troops were to assemble at Cambridge and Rox- 
bury, each patriot shouldered his fowling-piece, 
rifle or old musket, filled his haversack, bag or 
pillow-case with provender, and leaving the piow- 
share in the furrow, the iron cooling on the anvil, 
or the shop in care of the wife, marched forth, an 
army in himself, to join his comrades, determined 
to stay a “spell”? and be as useful as possible. 
There was a little more attempt at discipline in 
some regularly organized companies of militia, and 
these formed the nucleus of the glorious army that 
was destined to astonish the world, and by their 
bravery add the brightest star to the constellation 
of nations. On the adoption by the Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia of a plan for the forma- 
tion of a Continental Army, steps were taken to 





introduce thorough discipline and organigation, and 


| the hastily-formed bands that made up the gallant 
| New England army furnished many efficient officers 
| and men to the army of the Republic. This action 
| of Congress was taken while the Massachusetts 
| troops were gathering in these carly days of June, 
' 

! 


| and on the very day that the battle of Bunker Hill 
| took place, George Washington was selected as 
commander-in-chief. Among other details was a 
proposed uniform for the troops, an illustration of 
which we give, copied from an old recruiti:g bill 
in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 
white pants and vest. 

COMMANDERS OF THR AMERICAN FORCES. 

Of all the historical writers upon the subject, no 
three appear to have agreed upon the actual com- 
mander of the raw American troops. Frothingham 
says the army had been in process of organization 
at Cambridge for two months, under the super- 
| vision of General Artemus Ward, and that General 
Putnam would have been in supreme command had 
the army been regularly organiz:d. ‘Then the 
| friends of General Warren and Colonel Prescott 
come forward with statements to show the posi- 
tions these officers occupied. General Ward, in 
his letter to President Adams, October 30th, 1775, 
said that Bunker Hill Battle was conducted by a 
Massachusetts officer, and it is thought that he al- 
| Inded either to himself or General Warren. 

General Ward, it seems, caused the intrenching 
to be done on Breed’s Hill. Much fauit was found 
| with him for so doing, but he had the support of 
Samuel Adams, who asserted that the world did not 
know how much Ward was to be justified, for h> 
received secret intelligence from Boston that the 
British were about to take possession of Dorches- 
ter Heights; and, to divert them from their object, 
| a close approach to the enemy was made by the 
| intrenching. 

Warren was upon the field as a major-general, 
one authority tells us, while another says he 
spoke to Prescott that he could not take the com- 
mand because he had not received his commission. 
Ward appeared to regard him as the chief soldier, 
and Humphreys, who was an aid to Putnam, re- 
cognized him as such. 

Chaplain Martin, who passed through the battle, 
says that the Americans took possession of the Jill 
under Prescott. Then Dr. Thatcher speaks of 
Prescott as being in command of the detachinent 
of one thousand men who intrenched at the rail 
fence, and in another place virtually gives to Put- 
nam the honor of command, by saying that 
Generals Putnam, Warren, Pomeroy and Colonel 
Prescott were emphatically the heroes of the day. 
He, therefore, ignored the claims of Ward alto- 
gether. 

Colonel Scammans is said to be the author of an 
anonymous communication to a newspaper, in 
which this query occurs: “As there was no gen- 
eral officer wio commanded on Bunker Hill, was it 
not Whitcomb’s duty to have been there?” Gen- 
| eral Greene wrote that General Putnam took pos- 
session and intrenched on Bunker Hill, on the night 
of the 16th, and that the king's troops attacked 
him, when he fired from the trenches. Again it is 
| asserted that the appointment of Putnam as a 
brigadier-general by Connecticut, and major-gen- 
eral by the Federal Congress over the heads of 
many most respectable ofiicers, was sufficient proof 
that no other officer could have been selected as 
the commander of the battle. 

On the 13th of May all the troops at Cambridge 
marched to Charlestown under the command of 
Putnam, and Lieutenant-Colonel Huntington, writ- 
ing from she former place to Governor Trumbull a 
month earlier, distinctly asserted that ‘ General 
Ward be'ng at Roxbury, General Putnam is com- 
mander-in-chief at that place.” 

General Ward ordered the preparations for the 
battle from his headquarters, and the movements 
and disposition of the troops during the day ; but 
who the actual commander was will probably re- 
main an historical mystery. 

GENERAL ArTemus Warp was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and graduated at Harvard, in 1748, His 
early public career was in the civil service. He was 

a justice of the Court of Common Pleas for Worces- 
| ter County, and became a representitive in the 
Legislature, and a member of the General Council. 
| When Boston was made tie nucleus of the firstarmy, 
| he was chosen to command it, holding the position 
| until the appointment of Washington to the supreme 
| command at Cambridge. He was appointed a 
major-general by Congress, and was given the com- 
| mand of the division of the army at Roxbury when 
| the siege of Boston took place. At the close of the 
Revolution he was elected a Member of Congress 
under the confederation, and again when the present 
Constitution was adop‘ed. He died atShrewsbury, 
in 1800, at the age of seventy-three years. 

GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN, the son of a Massa- 
chusetts farmer, was born in Roxbury in 1740, and 
graduated at Harvard College in 1759. He studied 
medicine under Dr. Lloyd, and at the breaking out 
| of the Revolution was in the front rank of his pro- 
fession in Boston. He early espoused the cause of 
the Colonies, and became one of the most promi- 
nent members of the association known as the Sons 
of Liberty. In 1771 he delivered the oration on the 
anniversary of the Boston Massacre. He also per- 
formed alike duty on the 5th of March, 1775, ata 
time when the British officers stationed in the city 
threatened that they would take the life of any man 
who should dare to speak on the occasion. The 
address was delivered in tlhe old South Meeting 
Honse, and although the church was filled with 
armed British soldiers, and the intrepid young 
orator was compelled to enter a window, back of 
the pulpit, by a ladder, he spoke fearlessly and 
eloquently of the oppressions heaped upon tlhe 
Colonies by the Mother Country, and it is said that 
he spoke with so much pathos and feeling of the 
events of massacre, that many of the stern soldiers 
who came bent on his destruction were moved to 
tears. He was elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Provincial Congress, and when John Han- 
cock was sent to the Continental Congress, Warren 
was chosen to succeed him as President of the 
Provincial body, 











The hat and coat were to be dark, with | 


Fonr days previous to the action on Breed’s Hill, 
he was commissioned by Massachusetts as a Major- 
General, and was the only officer of that rank on 
the’American side engaged in the conflict, but he 
was without command, and fought as a volunteer: 
The presence of a man so well-known and beloved 
in their midst gave courage and inspiration to the 
Continentals, and his fall was considered one of the 
most disastrous events of the day. When the 
Americans were driven back, Warren was the last 
man that left the works. He was a short distance 
from the redoubt, when a musket-ball passed through 
his head, killing him instantly. He was left on the 
the field, for all were flying in the greatest confusion, 
pursued by the vietors,who remorselessly bayoneted 
those who fell in their way. 

Warren’s body was identified on the morning after 
the battle. He was buvied where he fell, and the 
place marked. After the evacuation of Boston, in 
1776, his remains were disinterred, and carried in 
procession to King’s Chapel, and buried with mili- 
tary and masonic honors. His remains now rest 
beneath St. Paul’s Church. 

Ife was Grand-Master of the Freemasons for North 
America at the time of his death. A lodge in Char- 
lestown erected a monument in 1794, on the spot 
where he fell, which stood forty years, when it was 
removed, to give place to the present Bunker Hill 
Monument. 

The house occupied by General Warren at the 
commencement of the important events in which he 
Was so prominent an actor stood on Hanover Street, 
Boston, on the site of the present American House. 
The building was erected in the beginning of the 
last century by Jonathan Belcher, Royal Governor 
of Massachusetts. It was built of brick, and was 
considered, at the time, an elegant and costly 
structure. In 1734 the estate was sold for £3,600, to 
Joseph Green, a rich merchant, and great-grand- 
father of Dr. Samuel A. Green, the present city 
physician. 

From 1770 to 1772, the house was leased to and 
occupied by Warren. In the latter year it was pur- 
chased by Join Hancock, and Dr. Warren moved to 
the adjoining house, where he was living at the time 
of the battle. In 1850 the building was taken down. 








GENERAL [sraAEL PurnamM was born in Salem, 
January 7th, 1718, and saw his first military service 
in the French and Indian War in 1755, being in 
command of the first troops raised in Connecticut. 
At the conclusion of peace he returned to his 
farm, remaining there until the shot was fired at 
Lexington. He was one of the fuur major generals 
appointed by Congress in 1775. His last service 
was in strengthening the fortifications at West 
Point. He died, May 29th, 1799, in Brooklyn, 
Windham County, Conn. 

In his personal appearance he was very erect, 
about medium height, thick-set, muscular and firm 
in every part. His countenance was open, sirong 
and animated. He heard quickly, saw to an im- 
mense distance, and though he sometimes stam- 
mered in conversation, his voice was remarkably 
heavy, strong and commanding. 


Coroner, WILLIAM Prescorr was a native of 
Massachusetts, born in 1726, his father occupying 
the honorable position of a Counsclor of the State, 
and his mother being the daughter of another 
Counselor. He adopted military li’e at an early 
age, and at the capture of Cape Breton he held the 
rank of a lieutenant of foot, under General Wins- 
low. Having inherited a large estate, he retired 
from the army to manage it; but his soldicrly tastes 
were so strong that he could not give up entirely to 
the question of pe:ce. Believing that an effort would 
be made to throw off the oppression under which the 
colonists were groaning, he enlisted a regiment of 
minute-men, drilling them thoroughly, and await- 
ing the first call to active duty. This came only 
too soon. When reports reached his estate at Pep- 
perell of the affair at Lexington, he mustered his 
men, and started at their head for the scene of the 
fight. He was the officer selected by General Ward 
to fortify Bunker ITill, and constructed the intrench- 
ments at the rail fence. 

He continued in service through 1776, and up to 
the time of Burgoyne’'s surrender; acting during 
the latter part of that period as a volunteer under 
General Gates. In 1786 he became a magistrate in 
his native town, and died, October 13th, 1795. 

General Burbeck who was with the army at the 
time of the battle, thus described Colonel Prescott: 

‘‘ Figure to yourself a man of sixty, six feet high, 
and somewhat round-shouldered, sunburned from 
exposure, with coarse leather shoes and blue stock- 
ings, coarse home-spun cloth, small clothes, a red 
waistcoat, and a calico banian (answering to the 
sack worn at the present pay), a three-cornered hat 
with a red cockade, and a bandoleer, or belt, with 
a sword hung high up under the left arm. You will 
say that it is a complete caricature; but such was 
tke fact, and such was the dress of the heroes who 
fonght at the Battle of Bunker Hill.” 

CoLoneL Richard Gripiey, the chief engineer of 
the works erected by the Americans, was a man of 
uncommon genius, superior education, and great 
practical experience. 

He was born in Boston in 1711. His family, which 
was one of influence and wealth, intended to make 
him a merchant; but nature made him a soldier. 
Apt and learned in every branch of mathematics, 
of romantic honor, chivalrous ambition, and adven- 
turous bravery, he studied military science with en- 
thnsiasm, and acquired it with facility. 

He employed himself for a while as a practical 
| surveyer and civil engineer. In 1745 he commenced 
| his military career by entering the army raised by 
the colonies for the campaign which resulted in the 
capture of the Island of Cape Breton. In this army 
he reccived the appointment of engineer and com- 
mander of the artillery. Under the instruction of 
Bastide, a distinguished engineer, he became at 
once an adept in his profession. With scientific ac- 
curacy he pointed the mortar which, on the third 
fire, threw a shell into the citadel of Louisbourg— 
one grand cause of its surrender, and the conquest 
of Cape Breton. He was rewarded by a captaincy 
in Governor Shirley’s regiment on the British esta. 
blishment. Peace left him on half pay, and in 1752 

(Continued on page 266.) 
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he attended the Governor to the Kennebeck, and 

erected Forts Western and Halifax. 

In 1755 he was again in service as chief engineer 
anc volonel of infantry. In 1756 he was commander 
of the provincial artillery under General Winslow in 
the expedition against Crown Point, and proceeded 
to Lake George, where he erected fortifications. In 
1/58 he was at the second taking of Louisbourg, un- 
der General Amher t. 

At the siege of Quebec he commanded the Pro- 
vine‘al artillery uncer the immortal Wolfe, He 
took a distinguishe.! part in the battle, and his ser- 
viees were rewarded by having the Mag lalen 
Istands, wi. an extensive seal and cod fishery, and 
half-pay as a British ofieer, conferred on him. 

At th commencement of the Revolution, a Brit- 
ish agent, by erder of Government, inquired as to 
what party he devoted his services. He answered: 
T never draw my sword but iu the cause of justice, 
and such | emailer to be my country’s.” Lis 
half-pay ceased, aad he had too much spirit to re- 
ceive the arrears ready due him. 

In 1775 he was appointed Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Provincial Army, and his first work under this eom- 
mission was the construction of the redoubt on the 
Lill. 

A son of Captain Samuel Gridley, together with 
Captain Callender, had charge of the artilery in the 
fortification. The father died, June 20th, 1796. 


Tue Britis ARMY. 

The British Army in Boston, at the time of the | 
skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, numbered 
about 4,000, ander General Gage, the Governor of | 
Massac‘iucetts. By the last of May large reinforce- 
ments hac arrived, and at the time of the battle of 
Bunker Hl! there were over 10,000 troops in Bos- | 
ton, consi ting of the folowing regiments: The 
4th, oth, 10v%, Lith, three companies of the 18th, 
23.1, 35th, 33th, 43d, 47th, 521, 59th, 63d, two com- 
panies of the 65th and the G7th, and a squadron of 
cavalry, 

Inchal:l in these regiments were the choicest | 
troops of the British Empire, and among the officers 
were men who had won their laurels on the battle- 
ficlds of Karope. Generais Howe, Clinton, Bur- 
goyne. Pizot, Grant, Robinson, Lords Percy and 
Naw lou,Cclonels Abererombie, Williams, and others 
were among the number. 

The 52d Royal Irish, and the 23d, or Welsh Fusi- 
liers, were probably the most noted regiments. | 
Their record had been a glcrious one, and that 
reputation has been kept up down to the present 
day, for these regiments have been represented on 
almost every field made glorious by British valor. 
The 23d was one of the regiments that latt rly dis- 
tinguished itself in the Ashantee war. This regi- 

nt,sometimes called the Prince of Wales's, always 

~&:, a goat with them, in honor of a tradition that 
a former prince had ridden to England on a goat, 
and while in Boston, one with gilded horns was | 
mai:tained by the corps, and treated with great 
kindness. Cn the return of this famous regiment 
to England from the late Ashantee war, they brought 
a goat that hal becn with them through the cam- | 
paign. 

In addition to the land forces, there were at 
least twenty-five armed vessels iu the harbor, under | 
the command of Admiral Graves, and a number of | 
marines, under Major Pitcairn. | 

| 
| 
| 


It is not surprising that this veteran force looked 
with contempt upon the undisciplined and partially 
organized body of Provincials. With the excep- 
tion of ‘resh provisions, fuel and fodder, the British | 
troops were well provided with all necessary for | 
camp and field. The officers and soldiers were 
also enthusiastic adinirers of their Government and 
Constitution, and they considered the Americans 
ungrateful, unnatural rebels, on whom they burned 
to inflict exemplary punishment. Their narrow 
quarters galled their pride. Burgoyne declared 
that they would have elbow-room, and General 
Gage proclaimed his mortification * that the Ameri- 
cans affected to hold the British Army besieged.’’ 
Undervaluation of the determination and energy of 
the Provincials, no doubt, caused the British to 
neglect the fortification of Charlestown and Dor- 
chester Heights, two important points for the 
safety of Boston, furnishing a location for a battery 
that would command the town. The increasing 
numbers of the foe at last awakened them to the 
necessity of securing these points, and preparations 
were made to take possession of the Heights on 
June 18th, but the Americans before that provided 
other occupations for their arms. 


COMMANDERS OF THE BRITISH FORCEs. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL BurRGOYNE entered the 


army early in life, and, through his putative father? 
Lord Bingley, he was rapidly promoted. Before 
being sent to the American Colonies he had served 
in Portugal, assisting in the defense of that kingdom 
against the Spaniards. On his return to England he 
became a privy councilor, and was elected to a 
seat in Parliament. 

In 1775 he was ordered to America, and partici- 
yated in the contest of the 17th of June. Later in | 
the year he went to Canada, where he remained | 
until the Spring of 1776, when he returned to Eng- 
land. In 1777 he was appointed Commander c' the 
North British Army, and in October of that year he 
was compelled to surrender his full foree to the 
Americans at Saraioga, N. Y. He died in Engiand 
Angust Lith, 1792. Between the time of his sur- 
render and that of his death, he succeeded in vindi- 
cating his character from the aspersions of the King, 
whose favor he lost through his surrender. He 
joined the Opposition in Parliament in 1781, and 
opposed the continuance of the war. His last years 
were occupied with literary pursuits. 


Generat Tuomas Gage, the last royal Governor 
of Massachusetts, superseded Hutchinson in that 
capacity. He was born in England. After serv. 
ur through the Seven Years’ War, he received the 
anyoutinent of Governor of Montreal in 1760, and 
three years later was commissioned Commander- ' 
in-C.iei of the British Army in America. Upon his 
arrival he found himself the subject of universa] 
enimosity. His siiuaiion was a most trying one. 
Lie had all elements of popularity, was amiable in 





| ances 


disposition, humane in military conduct, and gener- 
ous-hearted. But when he landed at Boston he 
fvund the task before him to be the enforcement of 
a code of laws that had been framed in all the bit- 
terness of spite for the express purpose of breaking 
down the pride and independence of the Colonists. 

Soon after he arrived intelligence was received 
of the passage of the Port Bill, and the ciiizens 
were immediately inflamed. According to the 
provisions of this Bill, General Gage transferred 
the Government offices to Salem, the last session 
of the Assembly that was held in Boston being on 
the 3lst of May, 1774. It was then that the plan of 
the Continental Congress was prepared, 
hess of Samuel Adams and James Warren alarmed 
the adherents of the crown in the Assembly, and, 


The bold- | 


infor ving the Governor of the warlike debates, | 


4 R + 
age s t 
Gage sen 


they urged him to dissolve that body. 
his secretary to do this, but the patriots surmised 


some interruption, and locked the doors leading | 


into the hail, thus compelling the secretary to read | 
| the proclamation on the steps. 


The delegates 
Withia paid no attention to the Governor's com- 
mands, but immediately drafted and signed the 
* Solemn League and Covenant.” 

General Gage was blamed for not having taken 
possession of Breed’s Hill and fortified it before the 
Proviucials did. He had general direction of the 
British forces, military and naval, ding the fight. 
In the Autumn of the year he went to England, ex- 
pecting to return and resume his command. The 
Ministry, however, had decide.! upon a change, and 
offered the post to General Ozlethorpe, who founded 


| the State of Georgia, but he refused the com- 


mission, unless he could carry to America assur- | 


that strict justice should be meted out to the | 
citizens; these not being guaranteed, he positively | 


declined the command, and General Howe was then 


invested with it. 
Gage died at his home, in the month of April, 1787. 
GexeraL WitttaA Hower had special command 
of the troops who made the attack on Breed’s ITIL. 
Ile was a brother of Richard, Earl Howe, and was 


| the suecessor of General Gage as Commander-in- 


Chief of the British Army. Asa military man he was 
quite universally considered a failure; yet he was 
continued in the important command until the spring 
of 1778, when he was succeeded by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and returned to England. 

It 's related of him that before starting his men 
on the march to the Hill, ke spoke to them as fol- 
lows: ‘¢ If the enemy will not come out of their in- 
trenchments, we must drive them out, at all events, 
otherwise, the town of Boston will be set on fire by 
them. J shall not desire one of you to go a step 


Surther than where I go myself, at your head.” 


True to his words, he led his men up to the spot 
where their eyes could be seen by Prescott’s 
troops. 


Mason Pircarn.—The first prominent mention we 


find of this officer was about the middle of April, | 


1775, when General Gage sent some 800 British 
troops under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith, aided by Major Pitcairn, to destroy the stores 
at Concord. Landing at ‘Phipp’s Farm, they ar- 
rested everybody they met, through fear of com- 
municating intelligence of their movements to the 
Provincials. ‘The news, however, had been carried 


possess themselves of the commanding heights 
of Charlestown and Dorchester. The necessity of 
anticipating them in a project so fatal to America, 
for the purpose of preventing their advance into the 
country, destroy ing their shipping, and rendering the 
town too hot for them, was strongly urged. 

But this course was prevented by formidable diffi- 
cultics. The undisciplined state of the army, the 
lack of arms and ammunition,were to be taken into 
consideration. There were but eleven barrels of 
gunpowder in the Public Stores, and but sixty-seven 
in Massachusetts. These heights completely over- 
looke.l the town, and it was impossible for the 
enemy to suffer the Americans to keep them without 
the most desperate efforts and a general engage- 
ment. This and the cannonade they would be com- 
pelled to maintain, to answer that of the enemy, 
were cntirely beyond their means, they having 
neither cannou nor powder. 





| 


The army, however, were impatient to be led | 


against the enemy. ‘They were unable to appreciate 
the necessity of discipline, or to understand the un- 
organized state of the army, but the hardship and 
expense of service they sorely realized. 

General Putnam, Colonel Prescott and other 
veterans demanded that advantage should be taken 
of the disposition of the men. They claimed that 
could the enemy be induced to engage a formidable 
detachment, their inferiority with the musket would 
tell greatly to the advantage of the Americans, 
while it would convert our army into soldiers, and 
these beneficial results would be doubled conid the 
Americans he covered by intrenchments. 

Putnam urged his favorite maxim, “The Ameri- 
cans are not afraid of thcir heads, though very 
much afraid of their legs; if you will cover these 
they will fight for ever.’ General Pomeroy, with 
unbounded confidence in the skill of his country- 
men, said: ‘He would fight the cnemy with but 
five cartridges a piece.’ He was practiced in hunt- 
ing, and always brought home two, and sometimes 
three deer, with but three charges of powder; the 
men had generally supplied themselves w:th pow- 


nearest Boston to observe every movement of 
the enemy. Colonel Prescott went with Mojor 
Brooks, afterwards Govern r of the State, to re- 
connoitre, and found ever\thing quiet, excepting 
the occasional sound of the voices of the sentinels 
upon the ships crying, ‘ All's well!’ as the guard 
relief went round. The countersign of the Ameri- 
cans was “ Domingo.”’ 

Tue dawn came creeping up the east, heralding 
in a glorous Summer day. The tired men still 
worked at the works unmolested, but they soon 
became aware that the enemy had discovered 
them. Atleast five armed vessels then floate.l in 
the middle of the stream. The Glasgow, on the 
line of Craigie’s, or East Cambridge, Bridge, with 
24 guns and 130 men, commanded the summit of 
Bunker Hill and the Neck, by which the Peninsula 
communicated with Medford and Cambridge. The 
Somerset, with 68 guns and 520 men, iying near the 
draw of the present easternmost ridge, com- 
manded Charlestown Square and its dwellings. 
The Lively, with 20 guns and 130 men, lying off the 


| present Navy Yard, could throw its shot directly 


der as militia, and the public could easily make good | 


their deficiency. 

Warren at first objected to the expedition, but 
afler hearing t'.e fiery eloquence of General Put- 
nam, he said: ‘* Almost thou persuadest me, Gen- 
eral Putnam, but I must still think the project rash ; 
if you execute it, however, you will not be sur- 
prised to find me by your side.” 

‘*f hope not,” said Putnam; ‘you are young, 
and your country has much to hope from you in 
council and the field; let us who are old and can 
be spared begin the fray—there will be time enough 
for you hereafter; it will not soon be over.” 

The Council of War finally decided to undertake 
the enterprise. 

Tue Mipnicur MARCH FROM CA\.>"IDGE TO 
THE HILL 

General Artemus Ward had established his head- 

quarters at Cambridge, his mea being posted 


| in colleges, churches and all the available buildings 


| in the vicinity. 


by Paul Revere and William Dawes, and a strong | 


guard was immediately posted about the house of 
Mr. Clark, in which Adams and Hancock had been 
secreted. 

As the British troops appreached Lexington, 
alarms were sounded, and the minute-men assem- 
bled at previously appointed rendezvous. 

Colonel Smith ordered Major Pitcairn to take 
six companies, press on to Concord, and take pos- 
session of the two bridges. When Pitcairn en- 
tered Lexington, he found asmall body of deter- 
mined men gathered to contest his troopers. 

Addressing them as rebels, he ordered them to 
disband, and while wheeling into line, about to se- 
cure a good view of the field, he gave the order to 
fire, discharging his pistol at the same time. 

The execution of this order led to what is con- 
sidered the first battle of the Revolution. 

Advancing on Concord, the British troops were 
surprised to find an organized body of militia to op- 
pose them at that point also. The patriots had 
removed the valuable stores and arrested the ad- 
vance of the King’s troops. : 

Another serious conflict occurred between the 
two bodies of troops here, and the principal thing 
Colonel Smith had to show as a result of his march 
to Concord was a swollen leg with a bullet in it. 

Pitcairn’s next important service was during 
the attack on Breed’s Hill. The ammunition of 
the Provincials had given out, and astorming party 
was ordered to carry the works. The first attempt 
was met with a shower of stones and repulsed. 
Pitcairn then selected a picked party, and led a 
second assault. Reaching a parapet, he shouted, 
‘* Now for the glory of the Marines!’’ The words 
had searcely fallen from his li} s, when the negro 
Salem leveled his musket and shot him. His son 
picked up the warm{body, carried it to a boat, and 
thence to Boston, where the Major died in a few 
hours, <A pension of $1,000 per year was settled 
upon his widow by the British Government. 

Sin Henry Cirton, K. B., was a grandson of the 
Earl of Lincoln, and son of George Clinton, Gover- 
nor of New York in 1743, After passing through 
the Seven Years’ War, he came to America in the 
Spring of 1775, with General Howe, holding the 
rank of a Major-General. His first service here was 
against Prescott, at Breed’s Hill. He commanded 
during the attack oa the forts of the Highlands, on 
the Hudson, in 1777, and in the following year suc- 
ceeded General Howe, who in turn had succeeded 
General Gage as Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army in America. Upon being obliged toevacuate 


On the 16th of June he called a 
council of war, and at its close he ordered Col. 
Prescott, Col. Bridge and the Commandant of Col. 
Frve's regiment to prepare for an expedition, tak- 
ing one day‘s provisions. Captain Gridley’s com- 
pany of ariillery with their two field-pieces, and 


| 120 men from Putnam’s regiment, were detailed to 


accompany Col. Prescott. 

As soon as he had mustered this force he received 
further orders to the effect that he should pro- 
ceed in the night to Charlestown, take possession 
of Bunker Hill,and put it in astate of defense. The 
whole force amounted to 1,000 men. 

Colonel Prescott led the way with two sergeants 


| having dark lanterns open only to the rear, about 


| six paces in front of the troops. 





The object of the 
expedition was a profound mystery to all but the 
commanding officers. When, however, the troops 
had crossed Charlestown Neck, they found a large 
number of wagons filled with all the tools and ma- 
terial necessary for the construction of earthworks. 
This display greatly excited them, and they were 
only too eager to obey the orders of Prescott. 

Although orders had been given to construct in- 
trenchments on Bunker Hill, which was the only 
height then distinguished with a name, the skilled 
eye of the engineer, Colonel Gridley, saw that what 
subsequently became known as Breed’s Hill was 
far superior for the purpose. It has been asserted 
that Breed’s Hill was chosen by mistake, that the 
darkness prevented the troops recognizing the 
height that had been determined upon, but as Gen- 
eral Putnam and Colonel Gridley had both,made a 
careful survey of Breed’s Hill, it is likely that Gen- 
eral Ward, in theeexcitement, was himself confused 
with the heights. 











Having concluded to lay out the works on Breed’s | 


Hill, Colonel Gridley immediately set his men to the 
task, and in a short time aredoubt about eight rods 
square was thrown up on the summit of the Hill. 


| 'The strongest side or part was in the form of a 


redan, and faced Charlestown. The eastern side 


| commanded a very extensive field, and a breast- 


| 
| 


work run ina line withitnorth down tothe slough; 
between the south end of the breastwork and the 
redoubt was a narrow passage way to sallyport, 
protected in front by a blind, and an open passage- 
way in the north side of the redoubt. 

It certainly appears strange that the British offi- 
eers should have been taken so thoroughly un- 
awares. Nothing was known of the lantern march, 
nor of the fortifying; and when daylight dawned 
and revealed.a fort where there was nothing but 


| grass the day previous, the surprise of the enemy 


| must have been intense. 


1 


THE MORNING OF THE CONFLICT, 
The night of Friday, June 16th, was bright and 


Philadelphia, he made his headquarters in the old | starlight. The short Summer night gave but few 
Kennedy Mansion, on Broadway, New York, where | hours of darkness, and the proximity of the enemy 


he reinained until 1782, when he went to England. 
in 1793 he was appointed Governor of Gibraltar, 
and in December of that year%died there. 


DISCUSSION IN THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY. 


The Committee of Safety received information 
from their emissaries that the British intended to 


| 
| 





de:nanded vigilant observation. The ready hands 
that delved in the earth, and threw up the ram- 
parts, were well used to labor, and the progress 
they made was wonderful. The men worked qui- 
etly and with a will. A large guard under Captain 
Maxwell, consisting of his company, some Connect- 
icut and other troops, were detached to the shore 








into the redoubt. The Falcon, sloop-of-war, lying 
off Moulton’s Point, defended the ascent between 
the landing-places of the British and Breed's Hill. 
The Cerberus, of 36 guns, maintained a continual 
fire Guring the assault. 

As soon as the first beams of light distinctly 
marked the outlines of the daring Provincials and 
their intrencliments on the Iill, the cannon of the 
Lively, which floated nearest, opened a. hot fire 
upon them, and fire was soon opened from the 
other vessels, and from floating batteries, and that 
on Copp’s Hill. : 

THE ‘TOPOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY. 

According to Mr. Ellis, the view of the locality, if 
seen from above, would have somewhat resembled 
the stretched-out fingers of a gigantic hand, save 
that the fingers were thickest at their extremities. 
The bottom of Massachusetts Bay, in the centre of 
which is Boston, presented a fringe of promon- 
tories cr peninsulas, attached to the mainland by 
narrow and tide-washed necks, with a broad mar- 
gin of salt marsh, with undulating surfaces rising in 
their centres to considerable eminences. Of these 
the sites of Boston and Charlestown rcsembled 
each other enough to be twins. The area of solid 
land in Boston was little more than 1,000 acres; of 
Charlestown a little less. Charles River, wholly 
free from bridges and canseways, and more than 
double its present width, rolled between them, 
finding there its mouth. Ou the other side of 
Charlestown flowed the Mystic, making a junction 
with the Charles. One might stand on the narrow 


| neck which united Charlestown to the solid land 


leading to Cambridge and Medford and toss a stone 
into the waters of either river. 

In the same way Boston was united to the main. 
land of Roxbury by a slender neck a mile long, ove, 
which high tides washed, and which had a wide 
border on either side of oozy and impas:able 
marsh. These two pear-shaped peninsulas, by 
their peculiar features and configuration, had quite 
au important bearing on the character of the 
battle. The British army of four thousand troops and 
marines, with transports, armed ships, gun-boats 
gondolas and barges in full supply, had choser 
Boston for its field of operations. The neck attach. 
ing it to Roxbury was strongly fortified. The most 
desirable object to the Provincials was, of course, 
to be wholly rid of the presence of this overawing 
representative of a hateful, despotic authority. The 
next object to be secured was, if they would not go 
off by water, to prevent their making an enlargement 
of their close quarters by an inroad into the country 
at any point. Their camp in Boston was overlooked 
by heights on the north side, in Charlestown, and on 
the south side, in Dorchester, while several hills, 
admitting effective strengtiening, rose at a short 
distance beyond their intrenchments on Roxbury 
Neck. 

None of these surrounding heights had been oc- 
cupied by either party at the time when the British 
sent the detachment to Concord to destroy the 
Provincial stores. The Continental Congress, then 
sitting in Philadelphia, had not yet ruptured the 
bond of allegiance to Britain, but was still trifling 
over debates on remonstrances, supplications and 
pacificatory measures. When the demoralized 
British forces were straggiing back, exhausted by 
their excursion to Concord, fired on by the out- 
raged farmers and mechanics from behind walls. 
fences and bushes along the whole line of their 
retreat, they made a temporary stand for the night 
on the Heights of Charlestown, under the protec- 
tion of their armed vessels. 

Competent authorities did not hesitate to charge, 
after peace was signed, that the who'e management 
of nearly every action and campaign on the part of 
the British War Department and its generals here 
had been a series of blunders. Reproach, ridicule 
and official investigations and censures were visited 
on all the parties successively responsible in the 
matter. These reproaches began with the severest 
strictures upon General Gage in the planning, 
method and conduct of the engagements at Charles- 
town. Dispatches had just been inclosed to him 
for his future cirections in command here when his 
returns of the affair in Charlestown reached the 
Ministry, and additional dispatches were at once 
transmitted recalling him. and transferring the com- 
mand to General Howg, who led the British forces 
in the assault upon Breed’s Hill. It was very easy 
to subject the method and the disastrous results of 
that affair on the part of the British to sareastie and 
censorious criticism. But, however much of reason 
there may have been in charging blunders and mis" 
management upon the mode of assailing the Provin- 
cial works, it seemed as if Gage had been unpar- 
donably delinquent in not having anticipated the 
Provincials in the occupation of the hills. As already 
suggested, there had been an opportunity to do this 
when the red-coats returned from their inglorious 
excursion to Concord. The heights could at any 
moment have been pet under the protection of their 
armed vessels, as the Provincials were so poorly 
provided with artillery, that they could have offered 
little hindrances. Gage had, it seems, waked up to 


the necessity of enlarging and extending the area of 
his camp and of preventing the rebels from having 
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the obvious advantage of possessing the heights on 

either side of him. Watchful spies and informers, 

chiefly bright and spunky boysand a {ew serviceable 
women remaining in Boston, were always on the 
alert to watch the movements of the enemy and to 
communicate intellizence by signals or by cross- 
ing the river in skiffs, and even by swimming at 
night; in this way it came to the knowledge of the 

Provincials that the British forces were to attempt 

the occupation of the Lleights of Dorchester on 

June 18th. 

THE BATTrLe. 

The firing aroused the sleepers in Boston and 
the vicinity, the most of whom were as much as- 
tonished as were tle Rritish officers to find the 
Provincials fortified on the Hill. The hills and 
housetops were soon crowded with people, wait- 
ing with unspeakable concern and emotion the pro- 
gress of the fray. 

The fire was for some time without effect. The 
works, though not completed, were in a state of 
such forwardness, that the missiles of destruction 
fell wellnigh harmless, and the intrenchers con- 
tinued to strengthen their position. 

Some of the men incautiously ventured in frout 
of the works, when one was instantly killed by a 
cannon-ball. A chaplain who was present insisted 
on performing service on the first victim, and col- 
lected many of the soldiers around hii, heedless of 
peril. Prescott ordered them to disperse, but re- 
ligious enthusiasm prevailing, the chaplain again 
collected his congregation, when the deceased was 
ordered to be taken and buried in the ditch. The 
patriotic priest, later in the fight, fought valiantly 
in the rai':s as a volunteer. 

As the ¢ :y wore on, the suffering of the men be- 
came great. The heat became intense, and the 
weary patriots, who had worked unceasiigly, were 
almost exhausted. Refreshments and_reinforce- 
ments had been promised from Cambridge, but they 
came not. The scanty provisions that the men 
were able to carry with them on this midnight 
march were all gone, 21 water was scarce. Two 
barrels of water had been knocked to pieces by 
the shot from the vessels. Still the men were un- 
daunted. 

Some of the officers, sympathizing with the situ- 
ation and suffering of the men, requested Prescott 
to send to Cambridge for relief by another detach- 
ment to hold the works. He summoned a council 
of officers, but was himself resolute against the 
petition, saying that the enemy would not venture 
an attack, and if they did venture, would be re- 
pulsed ; that the men who had raised the works 
were the best able to defend them, and deserved 
the honor of a sure victory; and that they had 
already learned to despise the fire of the enemy. 

The personal bravery and vehemence of the 
commander infused new spirit into the men. He at 
times mounted the works and directed the labor, 
heediless of the fire of the enemy. He was wrought 
ap to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and trans- 
ferred his own exaltation into every private under 
him. 

General Gage, reconnoitring from Copp’s Hill, 
handed his telescope to Counselor Willard, who 
was at his side, and asked him, ‘* Who is that officer 
commanding?’ Willard recognized his brother-in- 
law, Colonel Prescott. ‘ Will he fight?’ asked 
Gage. The answer waa, ‘ Yes, sir, depend upon 
it, t» the last drop of blood in him; but I cannot 
answer for his men.’’ The men answered for 
themselves when the time came. 

As soon as tle bold undertaking of the Ameri- 
cans became known in Boston, General Gage met 
his officers in council. They did not hesitate as to 
the iadispensable necessity of driving the enemy 
from their formidable works, but differed as to the 
mode of attack. General Clinton and Grant advo- 
eated attacking them in the rear, but were over- 
ruled by General Gage, who was fearful that that 
course would be hazardous, as it would necessitate 
a landing on Charlestown Neck, thus placing the 
British between the American forces at Cambridge 
and those intrenched on the hill. It was finally 
determined to land at Moulton’s Point and attack 
the enemy in front. 

The result of Gage’s council of war soon became 
apparent to the band of heroes in the fortifications. 
The troops could be seen moving rapidly through 
the streets of Boston, the rattling of artillery car- 
riages and wagons was heard, and preparation for 
a.military movement was evidently going on. 

It was now nine o’clock. Prescott walked among 
his men encouraging them. Ie was delighted at 
the prospect of an attack, and endeavored to in- 
fuse the same spirit into his men. He said, ‘*‘ Now, 
my boys, we shall have a fight, and shall beat 
them, too.’”? There was no lack of bravery in that 
gallant little band, but the want of food and rest 
began to tell on many of them. Putnam had again 


. repaired to Cambridge to procure provisions, and 


a 


a reinforcement became indispensable, but neither 
one or the other had arrived. 

About noon, at the long wharf in Boston, twenty- 
eight barges were filled with the first detachment 
of British troops. They landed, at about one, at 
Moulton’s Point. Putnam ordered Captain Knowl- 
ton, wih the Connecticut troops, to take a post 
behind a rail fence, which ran across the tongue of 
land: from Mystic River to the road about two hun- 
fred and fifty yards. In front of this line of fence 
were some apple-trees, and a few also in the rear. 
These troops pulled up the neighboring fences, and 
placing them near the one at which they were 
posted, threw in the new-mown grass between. 

The enemies’ guns from the shipping completely 
covered the neck of land connecting the penin- 
sula of Charlestown with the main land, and the 
reinforcing colum: had to pass that point. 

The Americans on Breed’s Hill watched the 
movements of the British wih intense anxiety, and 
were much reassured when the brave Warren and 
Pomeroy took statiun in the ranks as volunteers. 
Prescott offered to yield the command to Warren, 
who held the commission of Major-General, but the 
noble General refused, and insisted on serving in 
the ranks as a volunteer. 

At last, the “ regulars”* moved in brilliant 
array and perfect order upon the works, and the 


; great battle commenced. 


In the first assault the British endeavored to carry 
the redoubt, and by turning the left flank of the 
Provincials, cut off their retreat. Prescott gave 
orders not to fire until his men saw the white of 
the enemies’ eye. The result was that General 
Pigot was compelled to sound the retreat for the 
royal troops. Then Howe started for the rail-fence 
where Putnam had posted some artillery. 

The enemy was obliged to rally for a second 
assault, and started off with 400 fresh men from 
Boston. 

While the regulars were again struggling to cap- 
ture the redoubt, the village of Charlestown was sect 
on fire by a carcass, and hot shot directed from 
Copp’s Hill. Gage resolved early in the engagement 
to destroy the place, if the redoubt was not easily 
carried, hoping that in the density of the smoke he 
could surprise the little garrison. Fate decided 
against him, however: the smoke rose in dense 
columns, but a wind, friendly to the Americans, 
curried it out to sea, thereby disclosing all the 
movements of the enemy. 

The Americans were prepared for the renewed 
attick. They had orders to reserve their fire till 
the ene.ry were within six rods, and then to take 
deadly aim. As before, the shot of the enemy was 
mostly ineffectual, ranging far above the heads of 
the Provincials. Still some of the privates feil, and 
Colonels Brewer, Nixon and Buckminster, and 
Major Moore, were wounded, the latter mortally, 
crying out in his death-thirst for water, which could 
not be obtained nearer than the Neck, whither two 
of his men went to seek it. The British stood for a 
time, whose moments were hours, the deadly dis- 
charge which was poured upon them as they passed 
the appointed line, while whole ranks of officers 
und men fell in heaps. General Howe stood in the 
thickest of the fight, wrought up to a desperate 
determination. For a time he was almost alone, 
his aides-de-camp, and many other officers of his 
staff, lying wounded or dead. But though he would 
not lead a second retreat, he was compelled to 
follow it, and to hear the repeated shouts of 
victory rise from the patriot band who had 
weighed the choice between death and slavery. 
Thus the British were twice fairly and com- 
pletely driven from the hill. But when the third 
assault was made, the fortunes of the day were 
turned. Howe attacked the space between the 
breastwork and the rail-fence, and his men were 
greatly encouraged by the presence of General 
Clinton. The fighting now became most stubborn. 
Closer they came. Pitcairn mounted the parapet, 
and was shot by Salem. Almost the next minute, the 
British swarmed the redoubt, and Colonel Prescott 
ordered the retreat. 

The Provincials in their retreat staggered to- 
wards Cambridge by the Neck and Winter Hill 
road, They took into the battle six pieces of ar- 
tilery; they left with but one. The time occupied 
in the three assaults was about two hours. All 
that night the British kept up an irregular bom- 
bardment against the Americans, who had found a 
refuge on Prospect IIill, full a mile away. 

Prescott repaired to headquarters to make re- 
turn of his trust. Le was indignant at the loss of 
the battle, and implored General Ward to com- 
mit to him three fresh regiments, promising 
with them to win back the day. But he had 
already honorably accomplished all that his country 
might demand. He complained bitterly that the 
reinforcements, which might have given to his tri- 
umph the completeness that was needed to make 
it a victory, had failed him. A year afterwards, 
when he was in the American camp at New York, 
he was informed how narrowly he had escaped 
with life. <A British sergeant, who was brought 
into the camp, on meeting with Prescott there, 
called lim by name. Prescott inquired how or 
where Le had known him. The man replied 
that he Knew him well, and that his acquaint- 
ance began at the battle in Charlestown. Pres- 
cott had there been pointed out to him as the 
commander, and in tlie first two attacks, he had 
sngled him out and taken a deliberate aim. 
Though his position at each time was so favora- 
ble as to convince him the shot would be fatal, yet 
Prescott had been unharmed. On the third attack, 
impelled by the same purpose, he had charged 
the commander at the point of the bayonet, but the 
strong arm and the sword of Prescott thrust aside 
the weapon, and the bafflet sergeant concluded 
him to be invulnerable. Prescott kindly presented 
the poor soldier with a gift of charity to relieve his 
disappointment. Tke pierced garments of the hero, 
preserved in his family, bear witness of the re- 
peated efforts of his foe. 

General Putnam had long been very intimate with 
Colonel Small, of the British Army, and was grieved 
to find him among the men advancing to the 
breastworks.” After the British were repulsed on 
the left and centre, the fighting was continued on 
the right. Small suddenly found himself standing 
alone in the midst of a score or more dead soldiers, 
deserted by all his surviving men. Just then his 
brilliant uniform attracted the notice of the Ameri- 
cans, and one raised his. musket to shoot him, when 
Putnam arrested the motion, and shouted: ‘* Don’t 
fire—he's a friend of mine.’ Every gun was lowered, 
and Small escaped. 

Soon after, he sent General Putnam a_ present, 
thanking him for having saved his life, and request- 
ing a visit. Upon the advice of Washington, some 
time thereafter, Putnam accepted it, when a most 
flattering proposition was made him by the British 
officer to join the Royal Army. 

Little did Lord Perey think when, leading rein- 
forcements for Gage through Roxbury, his band 
played a tune which was regarded in the British 
army as a sort of ‘‘ Rogue’s March,”’ intended only 
when offending soldiers were drummed out of camp, 
that it would in time become the chief national air 
of a strong American Republic! But upon the day 
of the battle, Robert Steele, of Dedham, beat the 
tune upon his drum, while a fifer gave the shrillest 
possible tone to the notes. Steele lived to beat 
the same tune upon his drum when the corner- 
stone of the granite monument was laid. 

The aggregate Provincial force did not exceed 
4,000 men. There were 115 killed, 305 wounded, 





and 30 taken prisoners. General Gage reported 





1,054 as the amount of the British loss, including 
thirteen commissioned officers killed and seventy 
wounded. 


THE COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENT. 


This remarkable structure, of Quincy granite, stands 
upon what was the very centre of the redoubt on 
Breed’s Hill. Itistwo hundred and twenty-one feet 
in height, the foundation being composed of six 
courses of stones, extending twelve feet beneath 
the surface of the ground. The base of the obelisk 
is thirty feet square, and at the spring of the apex 
fifteen feet. 

The window seen in the engraving is of the observa- 
tory, reached by a spiral staircase, containing two 
hundred and ninety-five stone steps, winding around 
a hollow cone. A single stone, two and a half tons 
in weight, and three feet six inches in thickness by 
four feet square at its base, forms the cap. 

An association was formed in 1824 for the purpose 
of erecting a lasting memorial of the battle. The 
project met with great favor, and on the 17th 
of June, 1825, which was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the attack, the corner-stone of the present structure 
was laid by the Marqu’s de Lafayette, then in the 
United States as the Nation’s guest. Frothingham 
gives the following account of this interesting ocea- 
sion: ‘* This celebration was unequaled in magnifi- 
cence by anything of the kind that had been seen in 
New Engiand. The morning proved propitious, The 
air was cool, the sky was c!ear, and timely showers 
the previous day had brightened the vesture of 1a- 
ture into its loveliest hue. Delighted thousands 
flocked into Boston to bear a part in the pro- 
ceedings, or to witness the spectacle. At about 
ten o’clock a procession moved from the State 
House towards Bunker Hill, The military, in their 
fine uniforms, formed the van. About two hundred 
veterans of the Revolution, of whom forty were sur- 
vivors of the battle, rode in barouches next to the 
escort. These venerable nen, relics ef a past gen- 
eration, with emaciated frames, tottering limbs and 
trembling voices, constituted a touching spectacle. 
Some wore, as honorable decorations, their fighting 
equipments, and some bore the scars of still more 
honorable wounds. Glistening eyes constituted 
their answer to the enthusiastic cheers of the grate- 





ful multitudes who lined their pathway and cheered | 


their progress. To this patriot band succeeded the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association. Then the 
masonic fraternity, in their splendid regalia, thou- 
sands innumber. Then Lafayette, continually wel- 


comed by tokens of love and gratitude, and thie ! 


invited guests. Then a long array of societies, 
with their various badges and banners. It was a 
splendid procession, and of such length that the front 


nearly reached Charlestown Bridge ere the rearhac | 


left Boston Common. It proceeded to Breed’s Hill, 
where the Grand Master of the ‘Freemascns, the 
President of the Monument Association, and Gen- 
eral Lafayette, performed the ceremony of laying 
the corner-stone, in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people. The procession then moved into a 
spacious amphitheatre on the northern declivity of 
the hill, where the Hon. Danicl Webster delivered 
an address. It was at the close of a dedicatory 
passage on the monument that he uttered the 


r words, ‘ Let it rise till it meet the sun in its coming ; 


let the earliest light of the morning gild it, and 
the parting day linger and ply on its summit.’ 
When the exercises here were concluded, a proces- 
sion was escorted to Bunker Hill, where a tent, 
covering 33,400 square feet, had been erected 
Twelve tables ran the entire length of it. Here 
speeches, toasts and songs concluded the ceremo- 
nies. Such is but a faint outline of a scene which 
those who were so fortunate as to witness will not 
soon forget.” 

When the Rev. Mr. Thaxter stepped forward to 
offer prayer, the whole air was hushed to a pro- 
found stillness, and there was a sea of uncovered 
heads before him. Halfa century before he stood 
on that same hill and prayed for Colonel Prescott 
and his men, and for a blessing on his cause. Dur- 
ing the battle he was urging the men to their duty, 
and paid the last offices to some of those who then 
consummated their service to the country with 
their life-offering. He was then in the middle life, 
and now, at the age of ninety, as with a clear, but 
faltering voice, and without emotion, he uttered his 
prayer of thankfulness and praise, his attenuated 
form appeared like that of a mortal then about to 
put on immortality. 

In 1827 the work of erection was actually begun 
by James Savage of Boston, upon plans drawn by 
Solomon Willard. The sum $56,000 was expended 
in a little over a year, when the funds giving out, 
work was suspended. 

Resuming in 1834, a further sum of $20,000 was 
used in a year, and then another suspension oc- 
curred. In 1840 a gigantic fair was held in Faneuil 
Hall, under the auspices of the ladies, and so large 
a sum realized, that private parties added a little 
more, and a contract was signed with Mr. Savage 
to complete the monument for $43,000. On.the 23d 
of July, 1842, the apex stone was raised and placed 
in position, thus finishing the exterior. The dedi- 
cation took place June 17th, 1843, President Tyler 
and his entire Cabinet being present, and Daniel 
Webster acting again as the orator. 

On this anniversary a grand procession, composed 
of the military, various associations, delegatiens 
from the States, members of the National and State 
Governments, including the President of the United 
States, moved from the State House to the monu- 
ment square. It contained about one hundred of 
the veterans of the Revolution, only a few of whom 
—about eleven—were survivors of the battle. The 
same eloquent voice that was heard at the ceremony 
of the laying the corner-stone was heard on this 
proud occasion to proclaim from the same spot, 
“The monument is finished.” The scene that pre- 
sented itself defies description. Before the orator 
and around him was an immense concourse of peo- 
ple. A hundred thousand at least had gathered on 
the hallowed spot. And when, after remarking, “ Itis 
not from my lips, it could not be from any human 
lips, that the strain of eloquence is this day to flow 
most competent to move and excite the vast multi- 
tude around me: the powerful speaker stands mo- 
tionless before us ’’—as he paused and pointed in 





silent admiration to the sublime structure, the wa- 
dience burst into a long and loud applaure. It was 
some moments before the speaker could go on with 
the address. The assembly dispersed at its conclu- 
sion. A dinner in the evening at Faneuil Hall closed 
the proceedings of the day. 

In the observatory of the monument there are two 
cannon, formerly the property of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artille.y Company, and marked ‘“ Ad- 
ams ” and ‘* Hancock.”’ The following words were 
inscribed upon each one : 

* Sacrep To Linerry.—This is one of four cannons 
Which constituted the whole train of field artillery 
possessed by the British colonies of North America 
at the commencement of the war, on the 19th of 
April, 1775. This caunon and its fellow, belonging 
to anunber of citizens of Boston, were used in many 
engagements during the war. Tlie other two, the 
property of the Government, were taken by the 
cnemy. 

‘By order of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, May 19th, 1788.”’ 

THE O_p Liperty TREE, 

This immense elm, which stood on the spot that 
is now one of the corners of Washington and Essex 
Streets, was to the patriots of Boston exactly what 
the old liberty pole was to those in New York, in 
the defense of which blood was shed in 1770, during 
the Stump Aet riot. Under its far-r-aching branches 
the leaders and their lieutenants assembled to pass 
the word of caution or command. If effigies of un- 
popular officersy merchants or citizens were to be 
displayed, a hint of the tree was the place of sus- 
pension, As early as 1765, a band calling them- 
seives the Sons of Liberty held meetings there. On 
the 14th of August efligies of Andrew Oliver, Secre- 
tary of the Colony, who had recently been appointed 
the collector of stamps, and Lord Butt, were sus- 
pended. An immense congregation of people soon 
appeared, but nothing was done by the authorities 
to disturb them. 

In the evening the Sons lowered the figures, tore 
down a small building that Oliver had just erected 
on Kilby Street, assau!ted his dwelling, beheaded 
his effigy upon the house, and then went shouting 
to Fort Hill, where all the material was burned. 

Returning, they again assaulted his house, threat- 
ening to kill him if found, and destroyed much of 
his property. He succeeded in escaping from his 
pursuers, and resigued his office. 

This partia!ly appeased them, but they only de- 
sisted from their unpleasant attentions when he had 
accompanied them to the tree and there publicly 
read his letter of resignation. 

The tree was destroyed by the British troops 
during the siege of Boston in 1775. 

‘* Now shined the gay-faced sun with morning light, 

All nature gazed, exulting at the sight, 

When swift as wind, to vent their base-born rage, 

The Tory Wilhams and the Butcher Gage 

flushed to the tree, a nameless number near, 

Tories and negrocs following in the rear; 

Fach, ax in hand, attack’d the honor’d tree, 

Swearing eternal war with Liberty ; 

Nor cease} his stroke till each repeating wound 

Tumbled its honors headlong to the ground; 

But ere it fell, not mindless of its wrong, 

Avenged, it took one destined head along. 

A Tory soldier on its topmost limb; 

The genius of the Shade look’d stern at him, 

And mark’d hom out that self'same hour to dine 

Where unsnufled lamps burn low at Pluto's shrine; 

Then tripp’d his feet from off their cautions stand. 

Pale turn’d the wretch—he spread each helpless hand, 

But spread in vain —with headlong force he fell, 

Nor stopp’d descending till he stopp’d in hell.” 


Tue FALL or Major Pircairn, 


History informs us that many Northern negroes 
made excellent soldiers, but that Southern troops 
could not brook an equality with negroes. Of this 
class of defenders, none occupied a more prominent 
place than Salem and Cuffee Whittemore. The latter 
fought through the entire assault, was grazed on 
the head with a bullet, and after the retreat of the 
British had his cupidity so strongly excited that he 
helped himself to the sword of a fallen officer and 
wore it offas atrophy. Pitcairn had been educa- 
ted as a marine, and when he led his forces in the 
a‘tempt to carry the redoubt by storm, he made a 
special appeal to the honor of their branch of the 
service by shouting: ‘‘ Now for the glory of the 
marines.’’ He attained the parapet, and while urg- 
ing his drooping soldiers to renewed efforts, a ball 
from the musket of Salem laid him low. He was 
promptly removed to Boston, but died in a few 
hours. While dressing his boy for burial, four bul- 
let-holes were found in its surface. Salem was 
subsequently presented to General Washington, and 
received high compliments for his courage on that 
memorable day. 

Tur CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

This promises to be one of the most interesting 
events in the histcry of the United States. Both the 
State of Massachusetts and the city of Boston have 
made liberal appropriations of money, and the 
gentlemen composing the many committces have 
labored with the utmost assiduity to make the 
affair a particularly successful one. 

General Butler, who is commander of the militia 
of the State, has issued his first general order, stm. 
moning all the division, except the First Battalion 
of Cavalry, to rendezvous at the Commo: at 8:40 
on the 17th. The column, headed by the Second 
Company of Cadets, followed in order by the 
Second, First and Third Brigades, will mare}: in 
review through Boylston, Tremont and Beacon 
Streets; and, having paid due honors to the Gover. 
nor at the State House, will join in the procession 
to Bunker Hill. The force will number at least 
6,500 men, and will probably exceed that number, 
General Osborne, the Chief Marshal of the proces- 
sion, has been working very hard to bring order 
out of the chaos of applications with which his 
office has been besieged, and some approximate 
idea of the extent of the procession may be 
gathered. ‘The Veteran Associations include, thus 
far, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
the Newport Artillery Veteran Association, the 
Newburyport Artillery Veteran Association, the 
Old Guard of New York, the Salem Light* Infantry 

(Continued on page 270.) 
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(Continued from page 267.) 

Veteran Association, the Veterans of the National 

Guard, State of New York, the Putnam Phalanx of 

Hartford, the Amoskeag Veterans of Manchester, 

the Washington Light Infantry Association of 
Providence, numbering about 1,500 in all. 

The department of visiting military companies, 


land Regiment, the Wash'ngton Light Infantry, of 
Washington, D. C.: the Norfolk Light Artillery 
Blues, of Norfolk. Va.; the First Light Infantry, of 
Providence; th. Hillyer Guards, of Hartford; the 
Meagher Guards, of Providence, and the 
Regiment of National Guards, 
The people of the Quaker City are 
send the Second Pennsylvania Regiment and the 
State Fencibles to Boston, also; and if the tone of 
public meetings is any criterion, there will be a 
fine representation of the Keystone State at Boston. 
The list of home organizations purposing to take 
part in the procession is so far from complete that 
it is not worth while to present it. The Chief Mar- 
shal is in vaily receipt of applications; and from 
the Chelms!/ord Minute Men cown to the Cape Cod 
fisheri:en, and from Gloucester to Berkshire, there 
will be a grand exhibition of Massachusetts pa- 
triotism. The department of trades promises to be 
one of the most interesting features of the display ; 
and as the baker and the tailor and the candlestick- 
maker have all entered upon the work of prepara- 
tion with hearty good-will, there can be no doubt of 
an imposing demonstration. 

The Fifth Maryland Regiment will arrive on Tues- 
day, the 15th instant, and parade on the Common 
on Wednesday evening. General Banks will pre- 
sent the flag to the regiment on behalf of Vost 7, 
G. A. R., and the members of the Banks Associa- 


tion, comprising the old Twelfth, Thirteenth and 
other Massachusetts regiments which served with 
him. 


The Charlestown people—who, since the modifi- 
cation of the route of the procession, have entered 
into the work of preparation with much more zea] 
than before—propose to have some very elaborate 
private decorations on Cen‘ennial Day. The lead- 
ing decorators of Boston have been full of business 
during the past few days. Of the public ornamen- 
tations, the triumphal arch over the Charles Liver 
Bridge will perhaps be the most noteworthy. It 
will be forty-five feet in height, and will bear upon 
its front an inscription announeiy that near this 
locality the British vessels Somerset, 
Lively and Faleon, lay, when firing upon the Ameri: 
cans intrenched on Bunker Hill. The supporting 
columns will bear on one side a representation of 
the battle of Ruaker Hill, and on the other 
Bunker Hill Monume t, finished and decked with 
the national colors. Below this one will be the 
date 1775, and the other 1875. The arch will be 
elliptical in form on the lower, and square on the 
upper, side. Staffs from the tops of the columns 
will support orflammes, and about these will be 
trophies of flags. In the centre front of the arch 
will be a valance, and above thisa wreath of laurel 


Glasgow, 


inclosing the figures 1775. The whole will be 
crowned with the American eagle upon a shield, 


bearing the national colors. 


that of | 





The Charlestown procession of 
Uorribles, on the morning of the Seventeenth, 
be joined by delegations from Chelsea, Worcester, 
teading, Lynn, and probably other towns. Wor- | 
cester proposes to send a large company, who will | 
arrive in Boston by the midaight train on the 16th, 
and be received by the Committee on Reception, 
Lynn is organizing a ‘‘ Canaan Band ”’ for her citi- | 
zens’ participation. 

The procession is to form on Canal Street, with | 
the right resting on Chipman Street. | 


and will | 


“Antiques and | 
will | 00 | 
| St. Patrick, 175 men, besides other similar organiza- 


pass through Chapman, Washington ard Harvard | 


Streets to City Square. 
through Main Street, Sullivan Square, 
(East Somerville), Mount Vernon, Perk'ns, 
lin, Broadway, Main, Bunker Hill. Elm, 
Monument Square, Bartlett, Creen, Bunker Hill, 

Chelsea, Adams, Chestnut, Monument Square, 
Lexington, Punker Ilill to Marion, where breakfast 
will be served under a mammoth tent pi!ched on 
the Kidder estate. 

The Roxbury City Guards will receive the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry of Charleston, S. C., on their | 
arrival in Boston on the 16th of June, and escort | 
them to their quarters at the Commonwealth Hotel, 
In the evening, a grand levee will be given to their 
honor at the armory in Websicr Hall. On the 
18th, they will be the guests of the Charlestown 
Cadets. 

Gleveester proposes to light the beacon fires on 
the eve of the 17th of June, and many other towns 
will probably do their part towards I'ghting up the 
old Bay State the night before the anniversary. 

The ladies of Boston have arranged to open an 
exhibition of Revol tionary relics in Beacon Street 
on the 14th, and continue it throuzh the week. 
There will also be a reception held hy the lady-de- 
scendants of the prominent Revolutionary families 
in one of the rooms, where refreshments wi'l be 
served. One of the prominent features of the exhi. 
bition is to be the furnishing of rooms in a style 
corresponding to that in yogue during the Colonial 
and Revolutionary periods. <A kitchen and a bed- 
room are to be fitted up in this style, particular 
pains being taken to have every detail correct. The 
committee are fortunate in obtaining a portion of 
the Lexington collection, and expect a collection 
from Concord and Portsmouth, which is celebrated 
for the number of relics of ye olden time which it 
contains. 

A great military clamhake has been arranged 
for the 18th of June at Nantasket Beach, where 
about a thousand nen in line are expected to ren- 
dezvous. The Vift Maryland Regiment, the Ran- 
som Guard; of Vermont, Washington, D. C., Light 
Infantry, a Hartford company, and the officers of 
the Fifth Massachusetts, wil be escorted to the 
boat by the Charlestown Cadets. The clambake 
will be at the Ocean Palace, directly on Nantasket 
Beach, near the steamboat wharf. A call at one 
or two points of interest in the harbor is among the 
proposed incidents of the day. 

Mr. Baker, who some time ago arranged a mon. 


Frank- 
High, 
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Thence tie route will be | 
Broadway | 
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so far a3 arranged, includes the famous Fifth Mary- | “Be 
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ster funeral for his pet bear Bruin, has invited, 
among thousands of others, Governor Groome, 
and the members of the Fifth Maryland Regiment, 
to attend the ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
of a grand pig-sty, at Ridge Hill Farm. The invi- 
tation, which is quite elaborate, reads as follows: 

‘“‘ William Emerson Baker requests the pleasure 
of his Excellency James Black Groome, at Ridge 
Farms, Wellesl:y, Mass., on Saturday, June 
19th, to assist in laying the corner-stone of a new 
pizeery. This fite 


much as the inauguration of the Massachusetts 
Senate was the direct consequence of litigation 


about a hog in 1636, and the declaration of war 
against Great Britain in 1812 resulted. This cor- 
ner-stone piggery is, therefore, an appropriate ad. 
dendum to the Bunker Hill Centennial Ce'ebration. 
Each guest is expected to mail some brain effusion 


in terse prose or rhyme appropriate to hogs. His 
toric porcine songs wil be sung by a quartet and 


chorus.”’) The invitation moreover says there is 
‘also wanted a song and chorus for the Fifth Mary- 


land Regiment, to sing while crossing the Col- 
liseum bridge. The ‘Star-Spangled*® Banner’ or 


some other (poreinated) air, wi h appropriate van- 
ations, to be sung while the National and State 
representatives move across and during the time 
occupied by the Washington Light Infantry from 
Charleston, South Carolina, and the Fifth Mary- 
land Regiment and represen‘atives of other States 
iu planting one or twa trees from their respective 
States on Tri-Port [-land as souvenirs of their visit.” 

The Masonic celebration will extend over two 
days, for on June 15.h, Coeur de Lion Commandery 
of Charlestown, the De Molay of the city proper, 
Hugh de Payen, of Melrose, Joseph Warren, of Bos- 
ton Highlands, St. Omer cf South Boston, 


of Chelsea, and William Parkman ef Chelsea will 
receive the Richmond Kuights ‘templar, and as 
there will be upward of 1,000 Knights in line the 


display will be a fine one. The Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts will wear in the 
procession the apron worn by General 
Warren when he filled that post of honor, aud the 
apron worn by Lafayette at the laying of the cor. 
ner-stone of the monument, fifty years ago, will be 
donned by the Deputy Grand Master. 

Gas pipes are being run up on the public build- 


is intended to recognize the | 
rghts of the hog species to historic honors, inas- | 


|} And now said he, 


Palestine | 


Joseph | 


ings in Boston like lightning rods, and they will all | 


be illuminated. All the publie squares are to be 
hung with Chinese while in the Bunker 
Hill district, in various places, locomotive head- 
lights will be displayed. Long lines of lanterns will 
also be hung on the 


lanterns, 


Withheld by affection, on Britons we call, 
Prevent the fierce conflict which threatens your fall 
In Freedom we're born, etc. 


All ages shall speak with amaze and applause 

Of the prudence we show in support of our cause: 

Assured of our safety, a Brunswick still reigns, 

Whose free loyal subjects are strangers to chains. 
In Freedom we're born, ete. 

Then join hand in hand, brave Americans all, 

To be free is to hve, to be slaves is to fall; 

Has the land such a dastard as scorns not a Lorp, 

Who dreads not a fetter much more than a sword? 
In Freedom we're born, etc. 


YANKEE DOODLE. 


Morris, 
Buil 


ORIGIN OF 
By GeorceE P. 


THE 
on a time old Johnny 


NCE 
Q fury, 
And swore that Jonathan should have no trials, sir, by 
jury; 
That no clections 
waters: 


flew in a raging 


should be held across the briny 


“Tl tax the Trea of all h's sons and 
daughters.” 
Then down he sate in burly state, 
grandee, 
And in derision made 
daudy.”’ 
‘* Yankee doodle ’’—these are facts—* Yan- 
kee doodle dandy: 
My son of wax, your tea I'll tax; 
Yankee doodle dandy.” 


and bluster’d like a 


a tune call’d Yankee doodle 


you— 


John sent the tea from o’er the sea, with heavy duties 
rated; 

But whether hyson or bohea I never heard it stated. 
Then Jonathan to pout began—he laid a strong eim- 
bargo— 

“Tl drink no TEA, by 
the cargo. 

Then Johnny sent a regiment, 

bandy, 
Whose murtial band, when near the land, play’d “ Yan- 
hee doodle dandy.” 
“Yankee doodle—keep it 
doodle dandy— 
I'il poison with a tax your cup; you—Yan- 
kee doodle dandy.” 


Jove!?? so he threw overboard 


big words and looks to 


up — Yankee 


A long war then they had, in which John was at last 
defeated, 
And “Yankee doodle was the march to which his 


troops retreated, 


Cute Jonathan, to see them fly, could not restrain his 





laughter; 
“That tune,” said he, “suits to aT. Til sing it ever 
after.” 
| Old Johnny’s face, to his d.sgrace, was flush’d with 
beer and brandy. 


rards and masts of Govern- | 


ment vessels, and also on a number of private ves- | 


Besides all this, it has been suggested, and 
the suggestion is being seriously entertained, of 
placing huge caleium lights in the windows of the 
Bunker [Hill Monument, and in the spires of all the 
lofty churches and on the pubhe buildings. 

Th: folowing Irish Societies have promised to 
unite in the procession: Cadet Regiment of Young 
Men, 700 strong; Father Mathew Total Abstinence 
Societies of the State, numbering nearly 6,000; ten 
divisions of the Ancient Ordcr of Hibernians, num- 
bering 1,000; United Association of 
Hibernians 350; American Society of Hibernians, 
200 men; Hibernian -Benevolent, 350; Knights of 


sels. 


tious, 

The Maryland Fifth Regiment, which will take a 
prominent placé in the ‘procession, is composed of 
men who fought on either side in the late war, 
the number being about equally divided. The 
splendid Marine Band of Washington will accom- 
pany the regiment. 

Governor John F. Hartranft of Pennsylvania, and 
Hi. Llonor William 8. Stokeley, Mayor of Philadel- 
pha, will accompany the Washington Grays on 
heir visit to Boston, and participate in the recep- 
tion by the Pierce Light Guards. ‘They will be 
quartered at the Commonwealth Hotel. 


TIIE MASSACHUSETTS SONG OF 
LIBERTY. 
\OME swallow your bumpers, ye Tories, and roar, 


That the Sons of fa'r Freedom are hampered once 
more; 
But know that no Cut-throats our spirits can tame, 
Nor a host of Oppresso)s shall smother the flame, 
In Freedom we're born, and, like Sons of the 
brave, 
Will never surrender, 
But swear to de‘end her, 
And scorn to survive, if unable to save. 


Our grandsires, bless’d heroes, we'll give them a tear, 
Nor sully their honors by stopping to fear; 
Through deaths and through dangers their 
they won, 
We dare be their Riva’s, nor will we be done. 
In Freedom we're born, ete. 


Trophies 


Let tyrants and minions presume to despise, 
Encroach on our Riguts, and make Frrepom 
pr.ze; 
The fruits of their rapine they never shall keep, 
Though vengeance may nod, yet how short is her sleep 
In Freedom we're born, ete. 


their 


The tree which proud 7Zaman for Morde_ai rear’d 

Stands recorded, that virtue endanger’d is spared; 

That rogues, whom no bounds and no laws can restrain, 

Must be stripp‘d of their honors and humbled again. 
In Freedom we're born, ete. 


Our wives and our babes, still protected, shall know 
Th. se who dare to be free shall for ever be so; 
On these arms and those hearts they may safely rely 
For in freedom we'll live, or like //eroes will die. 

In Freedom we're born, ete. 


Ye insolent Tyrants ! who wish to inthrall; 
Ye Minions, ye Piacemen, ye Pimps, Pensioners, all; 
IIow short is your triumph, how feeble your trust, 
Your honor must wither and nod to the dust. 

In Freedom we're born, etc. 


When oppress’d and approach’d, our Kine we implore, 
Sull firmly persuaded our Ricuts he'll restore; 
When our hearts beat to arms to defend a just r. ght, 
Our monarch rules there, and forbids us to fig ght 

In Freedom we're born, ete. 


Not the glitter of arms nor the dread of a fray 
Could make us submit to their chains for a day; 


American | 








while he swore to 

dovdle dandy.” 
‘Yankee doodle —lo, ha, 

dandy, 


Len sing no more this ‘ Yankee 
le — Yankee 


doodle 


We kept the tune, but not the tea— Yan- | 


kee doodle daudy.”’ 


I've told you now the origin of this most lively ditty, 
Which Johnny Bull dishikes as “dull and stupid ?— 
What a pity! 
‘ Hail Columbia” it 
hearty— 
On land and main we breathe the strain 
for his tea party. 
No matter how we rhyme the words, the music speaks 
them handy, 
where’s the fair 
dvodle dandy !” 
“Yankee doodle, firm and true — Yankee 
doodle dandy— 
Yankee doodle, doodle doo, Yankee doodle 
dandy.’ 


With is sung, in chorus full and 


John made 


And can’t sing the air of ‘ Yankee 


THE POET ON THE SITUATION. 

The first smell of burning powder sceins to have 
developed a remarkable specimen of the divine 
afflatus. While Minute-men were organizing them- 
selves into regiments and either drilling or hasten- 
ing to the field, while everything within doors and 
everybody without gave evidence of unusual ex- 
citement, and alarms were being sounded almost 
hourly, there were in unnoticed, secluded nooks 
some folks who were able to so thofughly possess 
tlieir souls with peace that the Muse of Poetry 


VIC LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





| most grandiloquent lines. 





winged a way to their hermitage, and joined in | 


creating rhapsodies that would have proven huge 
crumbs of comfort to the subjects, had Gage, and 
Burgoyne, and Howe and Clinton been infused with 
sufficient consideration to suspend hostilities until 
the epidemic exhausted itself on the contending 
soldiers. 

Don't regard these effusions as being destitute of 
any of the warmth of patriotism ; neither suspect 
that the authors had grown so cold and enervated 
that all the fire of passion had been extinguished. 
Far from such impressions was the truth. 

Perhaps it was well for the enemy that these peo- 
ple were permitted to content themselves with serv- 
ing the cause of liberty in this manner, instead of 
being thrust upon the too prosy fields where bul- 
lets sang fatal songs to the accompaniment of the 
ce. nnon’s deep bass. 

A poet of the day noticing a theological char- 
acter of distinction endeavoring to effect a corner 
in paper money when Boston was deep in resisting 
encroachments, pictures this speculator in the fol- 
lowing style: 

“In Serip (not Scripture) he was fond to plod, 

Scrip was bis prayer-book, scrip his word of God ; 

Scrip was his joy, and serip his dear delight, 

Studied by day, and this he read by night ; 

When dames for comfort came, with hangi un: g lip, 

Then he consol’d, and took his text from scrip ; 

If famine rag'd, and deacons catch’d the pip, 

He stood secure, and put his trust in scrip.— 

If he to heaven, by chance, should find his way, 

Thus to some sprite, methinks, I hear him say 

(In hopes his ghostship might be led to dip), 

**Come, Mister Gabriel, will you buy some scrip?” 


Another gatherer of pine-tree shillings excited 
perhaps a greater envy. He represented the 


Vencering family; was a great man in his brief 


day ; and when he fell he went down ignominiously 
enoughto please any metrical moralizer : 


“ With soothing words the widow’s mite he gain’d, 
With piercing glance watch’d misery’s dark abode, 
Fileh’d paper scraps while yet a Scrap remain’d, 
Bought where he must, and cheated where he could. 


“Vast loads amass‘d of scrip, and God knows what, 
Potosi’s wealth scem'd lodg’d within his clutch—’ 








26, — 


[June | 


3ut wealth has wings (he knew) and instant brought 
The prancing steed, gay harness, and giit coach. 


“One Sunday morn, to church I saw him ride 
In glittering state—alack! and who but he— 
The following weck, with Madam at his side, 
To routes they drove—and drank Iinperial tea: 


In cards and fun the livelong day they spent, 
With songs and smut pro!ong’d the midnight feast, 
If plays were had, to plays they constant went, 
Where Madam’s top-knot rose a foot at least. 
“Three weeks, and more, thus pass’d in airs of state, 
The fourth beheld the mighty bubble fail— 

And he, who conatless millions own’d so late 
Stopt short—and clos’d his triumphs in a Jain ” 


Freedum probably gave another shriek when this 
man fell. 

One who never leaned bis elbow upon a drawer 
of the Treasury, and reverently thanks his Maker 
that he is not purchasable, feels constrained to in- 
form the world that: 


“On coaches, now, gay coats of arms are wore 
By some, who hardly had a ccat before ; . 
Silk gowns instead of homespun, now, are seen, 
And, sir, ‘tis true (‘twixt me and you) 

That some have grown prodigious fat, 

That were prodigious lean!” 


But the poet of the period was more at home in 
the line of heroic apostrophes. He loved to play 
with sarcasm, invective and rude ridicule ; and he 
delighted to select as subjects those Englishmen 
who by common report occupied commanding po- 
sitions. Beneath the harmless title of ‘‘ The Mid- 
night Consultations ; or, A Trip to Boston,” he in- 
troduces Gage, Graves, Burgoyne, Howe and Lord 
Percy, who appeared to snore throughout the trip, 
talking over the results of the immediate past, each 
endeavoring to justify hiscwn actions. Gage pokes 
Lord Percy in the back and repeats a page of 
Seeing his speech has a 
decidedly bad effect, he breaks out with the query: 
‘But why, my friend, these hard reflections still 

On Lexington affairs—tis Bunker's Hill — 

O fatal hill!—one glance at thee restrains 

My once warm blood, and chills it in my veins— 
May no sweet grass adorn thy hateful crest 

That saw Britannia’s bravest troops distress — 

Or if it does—may some destructive gale 

The green leaf wither, and the grass turn piule— 
All moisture to your brow may heaven deny, 
And God and man detest you, just as I. 

Tis Bunker’s Hill, this night bas brought us here, 

Tray question him who led your arm‘es there, 

Nor dare my courage into question cal, 

Or blame Lord Percy for the fault of all.” 


Of course Lord Percy was obliged to rouse up 
alter this, and rubbing his eyes, he consoled him- 
self, if not his companions, with the reflection: <.: 


“But wonted fortune halted on her way, 
We fought with madmen, and we lost the day— * 
Putnam's brave troops, your honors would hive swore 
Had robb’d the clouds of half their nitrous store.” 


Sir Guy Carleton, upon landing near Boston the 
second time, is supposed to have issued an address 
to the Americans, from which the following stauzas 
are culled: 


“Our king, I must tell you, is plagu'd with a phantom 

(Independence, they call it) that hourly doth baunt 
him, 

And relief, my dear rebels, you only can grant him. 


“Tom Gage and Sir Harry, Sir William (our boast) 
Lord Howe, and the rest that have scouted the coast, 
All fail’d in their projects of laying this ghost: 


‘‘So unless the damn’d spectre myself can expel, 
It will yet kill our monarch, I know very well, 
And gallop him off on his Lion to hell. 


“Then lay down your arms, dear rebels—O hone! 
Our king is the best man that ever. was known, 
And the greatest that ever was stuck on a throne: 


“So quickly submit, and our mercy implore, 
Be as loyal to George as you once were before, 
Or Pll slaughter you all—and probably more. 


“ What puzzled Sir Harry, Sir Will, and his brother, 
Perhaps may be done by the son of my mother. 
With the Sword in one hand anda Branch in the 

other. 


“Then Kil-al-la-loo!— Shelaly, I say; 
If we cannot all fight, we can all run ener — 
And further at present I choose not to say.’ 


It may be remembered that Rivington was ap- 
pointed the King’s printer, and was promised the 
sum of £500 per year for aiding the royal cause. 
He pauses in the midst of his editorial labor to re- 
flect, and starts off in quite a ‘decided tone, with 
his reason for advocating evacuation: 


“The more I reflect, the more plain it appears, 
If I stay, I must stay at the risque of my ears, 
I have so be-pepper’d the foes of our throne, 
Be rebel'd, be-devil'd, and told them their own, 
That if we give up to these rebels at last, 
Tis a chance if my ears will atone for the past. 
Tis always the best to provide for the worst— 
So evacuation I'll mention the first : 
If Carleton should fail for our dear native shore 
(As Clinton, Cornwallis and Howe did before) 
And take off the soldiers that serve for our guard, 
(A step that the Tories would think rather hard) - 
Yet still I surmise, for aught IT can see, 
No Congress or Senates would meddle with me.”’ 


If there is an idea in this long poem it is that 
which embraces the chances of saving his skin from 
perforation or his neck from being stretched. 

These poets were also endowed w.th the gift of 
prophecy, and though doctors frequently disagree. 
these never did; their predictioas being but a una: 
nimous amplification of the Irishman’s toast, ‘‘ Con- 
fusion to our enemies.” Here is a specimen fore- 
cast: - 
“ When a certain great King, whose initial is 6, 

Forces stamps upon paper, and folks to drink Tea, 

When these folks burn his tea and stampt paper; 

like stubble— 

You may guess that this king is then coming to 

trouble. 


** But when a Petition he treads under feet 
And sends over the ocean an army and fleet, 
When that army, half famish’d, and frantic with 
rage 
Is coop’d up with a leader, whose name rbym mes to 
cage ; 
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When that leader goes home, dejected and sad, 
You may then be assured the king’s prospects ure 
bad. 


** But when B. and C. with their armics are taken, 
Thia king will do well if he saves his own bicon; 
In the year Seventeen hundred and eighty and two 
A stroke he shall get, that will make him look 

blue : 
And soon, very scon, shall the season arrive, 
When Nebuchadnezzar to pasture shall drive. 


© In the year eighty-three, the affiir will be over, 

And he shall eat turnips that grow in Hanover ; 

The face of the Lion will then become pale, 

He shull yicld fifteen teeth, and be shear’d of his 
tail— 

O king, my dear king, you shall be very sore, 

From the Stars and the Stripes you will mercy 
implore, 

And your Lion shall growl, but never bite more—”’ 


Casting the horoscope for the world at large. we 
find this cheerful picture announced for the year | 
1791: 


“ Great things will pass in that revolving year ; 
France on a curious jaunt will see her king go— 
Hushed be the growlings of the Russian bear, 
Rebellion will break loose in St. Domingo—. 
Sorry we are that Pompeys, Cvesars, Catos 
Are mostly found with Negroes and Mulattoes. 


‘The Turks, poor fellows! will be sadly basted— 
And many a Christian despot stand, contriving 
Wh» next shall bleed—what country next be wasted 
This is the trade by which they get their l.ving: 
From Prussian Frederick, this ti.e general plan, 
To Empress Kate—.who burns the Rights of Ilan. 


‘¢ Britain most surely will unrig her fleet— 
Then tell us what the world will do for thunder ?— 
Batties, fire, murder, maiming and defeat 
Are at an end when Englishmen knock under ; 
Sulp! ur will then in harmless squiba be spent, 
Lightniug will full—tull twenty-five per cent. ? 


And now while statesman speak and cannon 
roar; while men form brilliant pageants, and bands 
make choice music, while patriotic ardor thrills 
your frame, and you almost wish you had served 
under Prescott, don’t forget that there were poets 
in those days. 


THE LIVING DEATH. 


RY 
S. Annie Frost. 





CHAPTER I. 


“So you really think Bertie Langton loves you, 
Helen ?’’ 

As my aunt, Mrs. Mark Devereaux, put this ques- 
tion, she sank down into the cushions of a wide, 
luxurious lounge, and looked up into my face as I 
stood by the fireplace. I being of diminutive sta- 
ture, and Aunt Marcia tail, she was frequently 
obliged to resort to such devices if she wished to 
obtain a good look at my face. But upon this oc- 
oasion I had no desire to evade the wide blue eyes 
1ooking at me. 

“T really think Bertie Langton loves me,” I an- 
swered, looking up very quietly from my boujuet. 

‘*It seems so strange !’’ Aunt Marcia said, mus- 
ingly. 

“Thank you,’’ I answered, sweeping my silk 
skirts in a deep courtesy. 

We had come up to Aunt Marcia’s room after one 
of that lady’s full-dress receptions, and were still in 
our evening dresses,.though the gray dawn of very 
early morning was creeping into the room. Aunt 
Marcia swept aside her pale blue velvet dress to 
make room for me beside her. 





‘“*Come, you are not sleepy,” she said. ‘Sit 
here a while. Let me explain what I mean, and | 
drive away that angry flush from your cheek. Little 
one,’’ she added, fondly, ‘‘ you know I do not think | 
it strange you should win love. Your beauty and | 
your voice would draw hearts to your feet if you | 
were penniless. Being heiress to your father’s half- 
million does not in my eyes add to your charms or | 
detract from them. But Bertie Langton is peculiar. | 
You do not know him as I do, for his mother and I 
were friends till she died, and you never saw Bertie 
till he came from Europe, six months ago.” 

‘** But his father has been iny guardian ever since 
papa died, ten years ago.” 

“Yes, dear, yes; but I would have you pause 
before you give all your heart to Herbert. He has 
won so many, Helen,’”’ she added, sadly. ‘* More 
than one gir) has plunged into a distasteful mar- 
riage or suffered the pangs of despised love for the 
sake of Bertie Langton’s beautiful face and low, 
tender voice,”’ 

“You think he is a flirt?” 

“No, for he conquers without effort. There is 
something very fascinating to the young in his lazy, 
graceful manners, his slo.v, musical voice, and the 

lorious beauty of his face and form. I do not won- 

er at this. Helen. Such a grand physique is seldom 
seen outside of a gallery of statuary, and his features 
might have been modeled from the Apollo. Lut 
the blond hair and whiskers, the large blue eyes, 
the perfect mouth, would make any otler face seem | 
effeminate.” | 

‘Not his,” I answered, smiling. ‘I am not so 
excessively juvenile, Aunt Marcia, as your words 
would imply. 1 have seen a season in Paris, and 
7 in New York, and 1 shall be twenty-one in 

ay 

Herbert Langton is thirty-two, and has had 
seasons all over the world. Judge Langton traveled 
with his son for several years after Mrs. Langton 
died. You will have a courtly father-in-law, Helen. 
Judge Langton fills my beau-ideal of a perfect gen- 
tleman, a Christian, a scholar, and a beau, to use 
an old English word.” 

‘““You cannot praise him too much to me. Add 
that he is wealthy, and his only son need not woo 
money, There! Aunt Marcia,” I said, nestling in 
her loving embrace, ‘you shall read my whole 
heart. Do you sce written there, in every corner, 
‘You are an heiress, distrust all lovers?’ It is 
there, whether you see it or not. I have shut cars 
and eyes to all of them till Bertie came. Ile never 
courted me as others did, wearying me with com- 
pliments, following me like shadows, sending me 

ouguets, like this one,’’ and I tossed aside the 
drooping exotics, “that I°can buy by the cart- 
load, if I want tliem. Sometimes, when I sang, ! 
Would look up, and see Bertie turn his head aside, 
to conceal large tears in his eyes. His clear, sweet 
voice would break sometimes when he spoke to 

me, and to-night wlicn he, for the first time, ad- 
dressed loving words to me, he was carried away 
by his feelings. I know, when we strolled into the 
conservatory after the last waltz, that he meant to 
speak no words beyond the commonplace chit-chat 
of society. But he loved me, and some word of 
mine broke down the barriers of his heart, and he 
Opened it for me. No one hearing him, seeing his 





eyes light, his lips quiver, hearing his voice tremble 


With emotion, could doubt him. He loves me! 
And, Aunt Marcia, I love him! Do nct distress 


me with doubts now, for I am intensely happy.” 

‘So be it! God grant your happiness be life- 
long.” And my aunt, my second mother, since 
my own died in my early childhood, bent over me, 
to press warm kisses on my eyes and lips. ‘ We 
shall get no beauty-sleep to-night,’ she added; 
‘but go to your room and take some rest. Dream 
of Bertie !” 

But, although I had been dancing, singing, and 
chatting all night, Iwas not sleepy. I went to my 
room, and threw open the shutters, letting the first 
struggling daylight enter. The fire burned brightly, 
the gas made the room light as noonday, and I 
threw aside my black lace dress and flashing rubies, 
drew on a loose white wrapper, shook down tlie 
long, heavy masses of my hair, which enveloped 
my small figure like a mourning-vail, and threw my- 
self upon a lounge, beside the tire, to rest. 

As I have said, there was nothing around me nor 
near me but what was light, bright and cheerful. 
My room was furnished in light colors, my long 
mirrors added to the cheerfulness by reflecting the 
pretty articles scattered about me. In this bright, 
cheerful room, with my heart full of deep, intense 
happiness, I fell asleep, and I dreamed. 

I would not here record the nightmare horror 
that pressed upon me, but for the events that fol- 
lowed. 
believe firmly that this dream was sent to warn me. 
And J, careless and unthinking, awoke to shake it 
off, forget it, until the appalling future brought it 
again to my memory. 

In my dream I was in a large room, hung with 
heavy dark draperies, and upon my heart rested an 
unexplained but overpowering horror, a dread that 
had no defined object, a fear that mastered every 
pulse. I tried to move, to cry out, and could not. 
Then I knew that the narrow bed upon whch I lay 
was a coffin. I could feel the clinging folds of the 
shroud around my feet, could smell the sweet, sick- 
ening perfume of the flowers strewn over me, 
could hear low sobs, as if from mourners, «round 
me, \ith the strong will that always masters 
nightmare, I sprang to my feet, awake, to see the 
sun streaming in at the windows, and to laugh, a 
little nervously, at the rapid beating of my own 
heart. 

There was no more sleep for me, and I dressed for 
the morning, thinking of Bertie’s expected call and 
my future promise of happiness in his love, till the 
memory of my dream faded far away, never to re- 
turn till a reality similar, but infinitely more hor- 
rible, brought it again to my mind. As I stood 
before my mirror twisting up the heavy masses of 
my glossy black hair, I wondered a litthe how my 
dark beauty could have won me the treasure of 
Bertie’s love. He was so fair and strong, like the 
‘‘god of morning’’; I was so unlike him in every 
particular, that the wonder deepened as I gazed. 

As I have said, I was very small, slender, yet not 
thin, for my arms and shoulders were well rounded. 
My complexion, very clear and with a deep, rich 
color, was olive, and my hair and eyes of the lus- 
trous black generally thought peculiar to southern 
skies. I had small, delicate features and very per- 
fect teeth, and my eyes were large and shaded by 
long lashes, Small hands and feet were no marvel 
in my slender little figure. Dark, rich colors, that 
suited iny face, I loved to wear, and I donned my 
crimson-faced morning dress with the full conscious- 
ness that it was very becoming. LTertie was coming 
early to see Aunt Marcia, and I took pride in arrang- 
ing my hair becomingly, and adding a few tastetul 
additions to my usual morning costume. 

I found Aunt Marcia already in the breakfast- 
room, apparently as little inclined for a long morn- 
ing nap as myself. 

‘* Somebody's coming to marry me, 
Somebody’s coming to woo!” 


she sang, saucily, as I entered the room. “I was 
sure you would be down early, Helen, and here is 
coffee strong and hot for you. You have the advan- 
tage of us pale-faced women, Miss Tremaine, for 
your complexion will bear coflee-drinking. Does 
3ertie come for my consent to-day ?”” 
“At noon!" T answered. 

.‘‘ Order some extra delicacies for luncheon, then, 
unless you two mean to live entirely upon love. 
Nectar, now, and preserved rose-leaves would be 
appropriate; or I can Jet Robert go to the confec- 
tioner’s for some candied nightingales’ tongues ; 
or. 





‘‘Suppose you come to breakfast?” I sugzested. 

“TV never was appreciated !” sighed Aunt Marcia, 
comically. ‘‘ Witness the fact that I have beena 
widow fifteen years.” 

Whose fault is that?” 

“The mer as | suits, don’t suit me; the men as 
suits me, I don’t suit!’ was the reply. ‘‘ There’s a 
letier for you on your plate, Helen.” 

1 lifted my napkin. A white envelope, directed 
in a very beautiful handwriting, lay before me. 

‘Oh, how beautifully itis directed!” I said. “Just 
like copper-plate. But I do not know the hand. 
Elkton! Is not that near grandfather’s place, Aunt 
Marcia 7” 

‘Elkton,’ she answered. “It must be from 
Leonard Tremaine. Your father’s only surviving 
brother, Helen, who lives at Tremaine Place.” 

“You don’t like him!" I said, for I knew every 
inflection of Aunt Marcia’s voice, every expression 
of her handsome, mobile features. 

We had never spoken of this uncle of mine before, 
but I knew in a moment.that my aunt disliked him. 

“Is my face really such a telltale?” she said, ina 
grave tone, unlike her usual cheerful bantering. 

‘Your face tells me the secret of your heart very 
often,” I answered. ‘It tells me now that my 
uncle has incurred the displeasure of your serene 
highness,”’ 

‘*Never!” she said, emphatically. ‘I was his 
guest, or, rather, your mother’s, for three months a 
Tremaine Place, and I never knew him to deviate 
from the most polished courtesy, the utmost defer- 
ence to the wishes of myself or your mother. He 
is bid handsome, too; in your style, Helen—dark 
complexion and black eyes. Then he was young, 
for it is nearly twenty years ago, and I wasa gawky, 
overgrown schoolgirl. Twenty years, and it gives 
me cold shivers now to think ot Tremaine Place.” 

* But why?” 

“Do you really want a long story ?” she asked. 





“T want to know something about Tremaine Place | 


and my uncle,” I said. 


Iam no believer in signs or omens, but I do | 





and all the furniture is of heavy, dark wood. Large 
trees on all sides shut out the sunlight, except from 
the upper rooms, and the gloomy effect of the in- 
terior I can never forget. 

“T had been there two weeks, overpowered by 
your uncle’s great politeness, diverting myself with 
you, and finding some amusement in a daily horse- 
back ride, when one morning, rambling about the 
long halls, I opened a door leading to the north 
wing of the house. As the cold air from the long 
hall before me blew in my face, I heard a wailing 
cry, so long, so mournful that I have never forgotten 


it. While I stood listening, your uncle Leonard | 


put his hand upon mine, as it held the door. 

«Pardon me,’ he said, courteously, but firmly, 
closing the door. ‘We keep this wing for family 
purposes, You will find nothing there to interest a 
stranger.’ 

“Blushing hotly at being detectedin what seemed 
a schoolgirl’s curiosity, I stood silent while he 
locked the door. Then, accepting his arm, I al- 
lowed him to escort me to my sister’s room, the 
most cheerful cne in the gloomy old house. 

**When I told her of my adventure, instead of re- 
proaching me, or laughing at my detection, she 


, grew white as death, and looked uneasily at your 





**T will tell you, then, what I know, but you must | 


not forget that what I remember occurred twenty | 


years ago. Your mother, a young wie then, had 
gone to Tremaine Place at your father’s request, 
while he was absent on business in New Orleans, I 
believe. Finding herself lonely, she sent fur me to 
spend my holidays with her, and I went. 
grandfather was living then, but very old and feeble, 
poor company for a young wife, with only a tiny 
baby to console her. You know how I loved your 
mother, Helen, but 1 assure you it took all my love 
to keep me at Tremaine Place. It is, or was, a 
very large house, with two immense wings added 
to the original building, and stands in an inelosure 
of its own grounds, of vast extent. The rooms, im- 
mensely high, are all paneled in dark, polished oak, 


Your | 


grandfather, who was dozing by the window. 

‘“*7T did not mean to tell you, Marcia,’ she said. 
“You are so young. But the wing is kept locked 
because young Mr. Tremaine, the brother of my 
husband and Leonard, is shut upin one of the rooms. 
He is mad!’ 

““*Mr, Leonard was coming out,’ I answered. 

«Yes, he takes care of him! Oh, Marcia, I wish 
we were at home, away from here! I have never 
seen the poor, mad boy—for he is only eighteen— 
but the servants whisper strange stories. They say 
he must be starved and beaten to keep him trom 
raving madness !’ 

‘** How did he become insane ?’ I asked. 

“* He fell from his horse and struck his head. He 
is incurable; but it seems so awful to me to shut 
him up there, alone, starved and beaten. They say 
his poor father sank into his imbecile dotage from 
grief, for Louis was his favorite of the three sons.’ 

‘Instead of diminishing my desire to visit the ngrth 
wing, this story made me more desirous than before 
to enter it. 

** But Inever found an opportunity. I caught sight 
twice of a face at a barred window looking out upon 
the grounds, a haggard, thin face, with long, black 
hair and wild eyes. But the look was only a 
glimpse, for on both occasions the face was jerked 
back from the window, as if some unseen hand had 
pulled the poor, insane boy to the floor. 

‘When your father returned, we left Tremaine 
Place, and I never saw it again; but I never think 
of your Uncle Leonard but my mind—perhaps un- 
justly—-associates him with the starving and beating 
of that lunatic boy.” 

‘Is he alive now? I asked, as Aunt Marcia 
paused. 

**Oh, no! He died before your father did, and 
your grandfather died also. i 





“T told my father my happiness last night, or 
rather this morning, after we left here, Helen, and 
he insists upon deferring our marriage until after his 
guardianship of your property ceases. But after 
May we shail be free.”’ 

‘After May!’ I echoed. ‘And pray, sir, do 
you think I can accomplish the tremendous task 
of a modern fashionable trousseau in six weeks !"’ 

“Never mind the frousseau. We can sail for 
Europe in June, can we not?” 

“Europe! 1 am tired of Europe,’ I replied. 
“Everybody goes there. Suppose we go to some 
quiet country place for a change ?” 

‘Just as you please. But in June.’ 

‘Ts that unreasonable man trying to persuade 
you I said June?” said Aunt Marcia’s voice at the 
door. ‘* You must remember, Bertie,” she added, 
in alow, trembling voice, ‘that what you gain I 
lose. I cannot give Helen up so soon.” 

I drew closer to her side as she continued : 

“She has been my child for many long years, 
seldom away from my side. Give me a few months 
to reconcile myself to a separation that is very bitter 
to me, even in giving her to you.” 

‘Forgive me,” Bertie answered, “that in my 
own great happiness I forgot your sorrow. Let the 
time be, as you propose, m October.  But,’’ he 
added, smiling, ‘‘I am afraid I shali haunt the 
premises in the meantime.” 

“You will always find a welcome,” was the 
cordial reply, ‘‘ which reminds me that IT came to 
sall you both to luncheon. Robert could not get 
any rosc-leaves,’? she whi-pered to me; ‘but if 
love can thrive upon cold chicken and sherry, with 
some trifles in addition, we may still exist.” 

During luncheon my uncle's letter came under a 
second discussion, and Bertie violently opposed my 
acceptance of the invitation. 

‘* But, Bertie,” Aunt Marcia remonstrated, ‘it 
seems to be a matter partly concerning Tremaine 
Place, to which Helen will probably be heiress.” 

“She is painfully rich now,” said Pertie, laughing. 

“Yet Tremaine Place will be no inconsiderable 
addition to her fortune. Seriously, Bertie, 1 think 
Helen should go. She has never known any of her 
father’s relatives, as her mother left her to my care, 
and her father to Judge Langton’s guardianship. 
The overture to friendship comes from her father’s 
only surviving brother, and should not be hastily 
declined.” 

‘*T shall not stay more than a fortnight,’’ I said, 
with the blindness of futurity that blights so many 
lives. ‘* You will value me more if you have an 
opportunity to miss me a little.” . 

So we talked lightly of the step tat was to be the 
first in the experience of horror which my young 
feet were to tread—Bertie growing fairly eloquent 
in his loving words, and my aunt calling up our 
blushes with her good-natured banter. 

It was the first hour of the familiar, loving inter- 
course between us three, Aunt Marcia and Bertie 


, 


, 





| striving to win each other's cordial liking, for the 


Tremaine place was | 


left to your Uncle Leonard for life, but will be yours | 


if you survive him, or he has no children. lt was 
thought that your father’s share of the property 
was much less than your uncle’s, being a od 
tract of land nearer Elkton, without any house upon 
it. But when you were still a mere babe, coal was 
discovered there, and before your father died he 
sold his inheritance for half a million of dollars. Ill- 
natured people say your Uncle Leonard had influ- 
enced your grandfather in writing his will, thinking 
he had secured all that was of any value for himself, 
and that your father’s good-fortune nearly drove 
him insane. He worships money.” 

“Is he married ?”’ 

‘‘ He married an heiress some seven years ago.” 

“Do you like his wife ?”’ 

“*T have never seen her. 
date twenty years back. 
Helen.” 

The same exquisite chirography I had admired 
upon the envelope covered the sheet of heavy let- 
ter-paper I unfolded. 1 read the affectionate epistle 
twice before I spoke. 

* Aunt Marcia,’ I said, ‘‘ Uncle Leonard wishes 
me to attain my majority at Tremaine Place. As I 


But open your letter, 


sake of the Jitthke woman who was dear to both of 
them. The six weeks preceding my visit to Tre- 
maine Place passed rapidly, and the time for my 
journey drew very near. My guardian, having some 


| business calling him to Cincinnati, volunteered to be 


| but it is lonely enough at Tremaine Place. 


my escort to Elkton, where my uncle was to meet 
me, and Aunt Marcia busied herself about my lug- 
gage to work off some of the genuine sorrow she 
felt at parting with me. 

‘* You wiil not want evening dresses, Helen,” she 
said, ‘for you will have no neighbors. Elkton is 
six miles from Tremaine Place, and there are buta 
few houses scattered along the road. I believe the 
coal interest makes a lively little town of Elkton, 
Vil put 
in a light silk or two, in case you have any callers, 


| anda muslin or two for possible picnics, but you 


All my recollections | 


am of age on the fifth of May, he wishes me to meet | 


him at Elkton on the first, and be his guest for a 
few weeks. He says that there are matters of im- 
portance that will claim my attention as his probable 
heiress, and that all in his power shall be done to 
make my visit a pleasant one in every respect. My 
Aunt Lois joins him in the cordial wish to see me in 
my family home.” 

Aunt Marcia sat silent for a long time, absently 
crumbling pieces of toast upon her plate, stirring 
her chocolate, and indulging in a most unusual fit 
of abstraction. 

I finished my breakfast, and looked often at the 
courtly yet affectionate letter from Tremaine Place 
before I] spoke again. 

**T suppose I ought to go,” I said, at last. 

“‘T suppose so,’”’ said my aunt, sighing deeply ; 
“but I wish you had never received that letter.” 

“But my crazy uncle is dead, and my Uncle 
Leonard married to an heiress!’ I exclaimed, 


‘*so Tremaine Place may. now be a cheerful resi- | 


dence.”’ 

“It is possible, and yet-—— There, I am foolish. 
The first of May is six weeks off yet, and you will 
promise to return soon, will you not?” 

“* Certainly, I will.” 

“Tam not the only magnet now,’’ Aunt Marcia 
said, with an evidently forced attempt to return to 
her cheerful raillery. “It is nearly noon. Bertie 
will soon be here. If he wishes an early wedding, 
what shall I say, Helen?” 

“Name atime in the Fall. Ishall be of age in 
May, but we want a little time after I return from 
my visit to make up wedding finery, Aunt Marcia.” 

We chatted on this absorbing feminine subject 
till the servant announced Mr. Herbert Langton, 


t | when my aunt went to the drawing-room and I to 


the library, telling her Bertie would find me there 
if he wished to see me. 

I was idly turning the leaves of an illustrated book, 
when my lover came in to me. His large blue eyes 
were full of eager delight new to them, and his ha- 
bitually languid step was buoyant as he hastened 
toward me with outstretched hands. 

“ Your aunt is an angel, Helen,” he said. 

“ Because she smiles on you?” 

“Exactly. Let me see if this will fit those baby 
fingers,”’ he added, slipping a superb solitaire dia- 
mond upon my hand. ‘* Now you are mine. Little 
one, do you indeed love me ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, simply. 
you.” 

For somehow as he spoke there came into my 
heart a grave realization of the fact that we were 
pledging to each other lifelong vows—that after a 
few months this man and I would have no separate 
existence, but must make an earthly heaven or hell 
for the other. 

Bertie seemed to read my very heart, for, draw- 
ing me into a close embrace, he said, in a low, 
solemn tone : 

“God deal with me as 1am true to the trust He 
gives me this day!” 

Then we were silent several minutes, before Bertie 
spoke. 





‘“*T do indeed love 





‘face to face once more. 
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will probably never unpack them. By-the-way, 
Helen, I must send some keepsake to Margaret Jud- 
son, in case she is alive.” 

“Who is Margaret Judson ?”’ 

“She may be dead, for all I know, but she was 
the warmest and best friend your mother had at 
Tremaine Place, and your worshiper when you 
were a baby. She must be a woman past sixty 
now, for she was not young when I was at Tremaine 
Place. A tall, powerfully built woman she was 
then, of great strength, a giantess in figure, with the 
kindest heart that ever beat inhuman bosom. Your 
mother was very fond of her, and gave her several 


resents, and your father never failed during his- 


ife to send her a Christmas gilt. Somehow, it com- 
forts me to think Margaret may still be at Tremaine 
Place.’’ 

“If she was so fond of my father and mother,” 
I asked, ‘‘ why did she not live with them ?”’ 

‘* There was one she loved still better,”’ said my 
aunt, sadly ; ‘‘ your Uncle Louis, the poor insane 
boy. He was her charge, and she would not leave 
him. I will buy her a shawl and dress, and you 
had better procure some gift, too, dear, telling her 
I told you she had often nursed you when you were 
a baby.” 

The day came at last when I was to bid farewell 
to Aunt Marcia, to Bertie. We were asad group 
as we stood in the depot waiting for my guardian to 
check my baggage, but the hope of speedy reunion 
was unclouded by any prophetic instinct. The last 
embrace was given, and | was carried away from 
the two loving faces, little dreaming what bitter 
tears they would shed for me before we stood 
Had they known, had I 
guessed, where my journey was leading me, no tor- 
tures could have torn their hands from mine as 
they clasped in farewell. 

My guardian, having in his courteous, formal 
manner made me comfortable, took his own seat 
beside me, with some remark upon our good fortune 
in having pleasant weather, and we were soon 
chatting. 

Since my engagement to his son, Judge Langton 
had given me a fatherly tenderness of manner that 
was very delightiul. He was what the present 
generation call a ‘‘ gentleman of the old school,” 
and if he was a true specimen of the class, it is-a 
thousand pities the old school cannot be revived for 
new scholars, 

Deferential to women in every station of life, he 
would assist a beggar across a muddy street with 
the same courteous dignity he offered to his most 
aristocratic lady friends. Dressed always with 
scrupulous neatness, he invariably wore black, with 


| linen of glossy whiteness. Tiis broad white forehead 


was higher than even nature intended, from a bald- 


| ness over which his gray waving hair was but thinly 
| sprinkled, though it clustered in greater profusion 


at the back of lis head. Wiis eyes, large and of a 
bright blue, were kindly in expression, though his 
manner was dignified, and habitually rather re- 
served. 
ot Aunt Marcia and Lertie. 

As we flashed along the road to Elkton, I found 
myself wondering if my Unele Leonard could come 
into this place in my affections by right of relation- 
ship, and the thought prohably suggested my ques- 
tion :*** Do you know Uncle Leonard, Judge ?” 

‘‘T have not met him of late years,’ was the 
reply, ‘“‘ but I knew him well some years ago. In 
fact, he was in my office a year or two.” 

“Was he a lawyer?” 

“Tle studied law after studying medicine and 

(Continued on page 274.) 


I gave him the place in my heart next that, 
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WARREN TENDERING HIS SERVICES TO-GENERAL PU®NAM JUST ‘BEFORE THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
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THE SHOOTING OF MAJOR PITCAIRN (WHO HAD SHED THE FIRST BLOOD AT LEXINGTON) BY THE COLORED SOLDIEK SALEM. 
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(Continued from page 271.) | 
giving itup. Yet, he was scarcely what you would 
calla fickle character. The fact is, my dear, your 
uncle was an enigmato me. I would not like to say 
he was dishonorable, and yet he was certainly en- 
gaged in some transactions we of the pr sforsion | 
considered tricky, to use the mildest term. Your | 
grandfather’s will, though it turned ont better for | 
your father than could have been expected, was 
drawn up by your uncle when the old gentleman 
was in his dotage. Any court would have set it | 
aside, had your father contested it, but he refused 
todoso. Tremaine Place is valuable, even now, as 
timber land, possibly as coal land; but the tract | 
given your father, supposed to be valueless, was a | 
mine of wealth. Your uncle Leonard actually wrote 
to me, when the coal was discovered, to see if he 
could not claim some share of it. Thope he relished | 
niy answer,” added my guardian, dryly. 

“Nobody has a good word for him.’ I said, half- 
sadly ; ‘‘even Aunt Marcia, who has rose-colored 
spectacles for all the rest of the world, has none for 
him. And yet my father was beloved by every- 
body.” Fora continuation of this short serial, by 
the popular writer, S. Annie Frost, see FRANK 
Lesuie’s CuimNey Corner, No. 526, ready June lth. 











Tne “Srewart’s” or Boston.—The splendid 
drygoods house «f Jordan & Marsh, in the very 
heart of Washington Strect, Boston, in the vari- 
ety, extent and selectness of its stock, is eminently 
entitled to he ranked among the leading establish- 
ments of the country. Its supplies of fancy and 
staple goods, its multiform departments, the vast- 
ness of its daily operations, the number of its em- 
plovés, all- combine to make it a nucleus of 
attraction to city and country purchasers. Its im- 
portations are of the highest type; its manufac- 
tured goods are from the first factories; its fancy 
articles culled from the most notable foreign marts ; 
and everything, in short, in keeping with a house 
whose name ts in Boston, as i} New England, a 
proverb, or household word, and throughout the 
country a recognized mercantile power, 

Tue Parker Hovse.—No one who has ever 
visited Boston and stopped at the ‘* Parker House ”’ 
can be easily induced, on a subsequent sojourn, to 
change their congenial quarters. This is a high tribute 
to a hotel, and it is difficult to decide whether the 
compliment is due to the affable, accommodating 
and eflicient proprictor-, Messrs. H. D. Parker & 
John F. Mills, the courteous and capable employé, 
or the comforts and luxurious appliances of the 
house itself. At any rate, the “ Parker’? is a most 
excellent stopping point, being cligibly located, 
conveniently construe'ed, and supplied with all the 
modern improvements. ‘The restaurant, in variety 
and resources, is uneclipsed in the country, furnish- 
ing the substantialities of home with the luxuries 
of an elegant house of entertainment. 

AN Estapriisumenr Wortit Vis!Tinad IN Boston is 
unquestionably the extensive crockery house of 
Jones, MeDuflee & Stratton. This firm are success- 
ors to ex-Maycr Norcross, one of the most prominent 
and prosperous of American Crockery Importers ; 
and, like their predecessors, conduct a business as 
heavy in its operations as it is varied and untimited 
in its range. The character and quality of their goods, 
their skillful disposition, and the cencral appoint | 
ments of the establishment, combine to present a 
most effective display, well worth inspection, while, 
as if to fortify the immense show of wares, the 
house, as wholesalers and retailers, acknowledge 
no superior on this continent. 

Tne Revere ann T. emont Tovses.—The histery 
of Boston scems almost incomplete unidentified 
with those landmarks of hospitable entertainment 
known a; the ‘Revere’ and *: Tremont” houses. 
Of established repute, and si:gularly high status, 
Messr:. Chapin & Gurney have preserved the 
fame these houses originally achieved, and stand 
to-day among the most prominent of the American 
hotel proprietors. Admirably located for business, 
and convenient to numerous car-lines, they centre 
in themselves much attraction, and like all old, | 
illustrious records, have an eventful chronicle of | 
their own. ‘Travelers will consu't their interests by | 
a@ sojourn at ei her. | 

Wartyr Baker & Co.’s Cnoconatre Axp Cocoa | 
PREPARATIONS necd no specific commendation, All | 
over the world their purity and superior quality are | 
flatteringly acknowledged. The nutritive and 
heaithy properties of these two articles are testified | 
to by the most distinguished physicians, and their | 
analysis of Baker's Preparations corroborated by | 
weli-known scientists. Estallshed in 1780, the house | 
has signally sustained its fame, and sta’ ds to-day 
uneclipsed, if equaled, by any similar manufac- | 
turers. Boston has rea<on to be proud of Baker & | 
Co's. American house carrying off the palm at the | 
London and Paris Expositions. | 

Where to Ger Your Hats 1n Boston is a | 
question readily answered by those who_ have 
tested some of the récherché styles of Messrs. 
Jackson & Co. In addition to their eminently | 
select and varied models, they are the special 
agents of some of the leading types of the coun- | 
try, and display at their establishment, No. 59 
Tremont Strect, as attractive an array of fashion- 
able Hats as ever stocked the shelves and graced 
the show-windows of acknowledged Hatters. 











We have been Familiar for upwards of thirty 
years with the progress of pianoforte- making in Boston, 
and we must say that we never met with better instru- 
ments from that famous musical emporium than those 
made by Guild, Church & Co. Their tone qualities are 
surpassingly beautiful, pure, large and sympathetic, and 
wonderfully even throughout the scale, and are the per- 
fection of musical mechanism. Their instruments have 
long been noted for great niecty and durability of work 
manship and for unusual capacity for standing long in 
tune. Having been personally acquainted with them 
for many years, we can confidently assert that no pianos 
in the country have proved to be more reliable and dur- 
able.—Providence Journal. 

Caution to Housckrepers.—Owing to the in- 
creasing cost of vanilla beans, used in the manufacture of 
Extract Vanilla, spurious compounds are being thrown 
upon the market, purporting to be pure vanilla, but pre- 
pared principally from Tonqna beans. This nauseating 
substitute costs the manufacturer less than one twentieth 
part as much as the genuine vanilla bean, It can readily 
be detected by its odor. It is used principally by 
tobacconists for perfuming snulf and e¢ gars, and was 
never inteaded to be used as a flavoring for the various 
compotinds prepared for the human stomach, Burnelt's | 
Ertract of Vanilla is prepared from selected vanilla | 
beans, and is warranted entirely free from Tonqua or 
other deleterious substances. | 

The Centennial and the Declaration 
of Ind:pendence.—* The Ink used by the signers | 
of the Declaration of Independence was so poor that the 
signatures are said to be at the present time scarcely | 
visible.”> Where permanency and durability are re- | 
quired, Maynarp & Noyes Ink is unexcelled. 

Premature Loss cfthe Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of | 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and | 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a | 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time | 
unrivaled as a dressing for the hair. A single appli- 
cation wil] render it soft and glossy for several days, 














Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather Hous:s 
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Hallet, Davis & Co's 


safe Deposit & Trust Comp’y, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS : FREDERIC W. LINCOLN, FRANCIS 


John Cummings, Oliver Ditson, Richard 8. Fay, James 
Longley, William Mixter, Henry L. Pierce, Royal M. 
Pulsifer, William E. Putnam, M. Denman Ross, David 
N. Skillings, Benj. F. Stevens, John H. Thorndike. 


vaults, 2,600 feet. Small safes to rent inside of the vaults. 


on storage. 


BOSTON 


Post-Office Square, cor. Milk & Congress Sts. 


PRESIDENT, FRANCIS M. JOHNSON. 


DAME, THOMAS TALBOT, 





Directors: Chas. F. Adams, Jr., George W. Bond ; 
Nathaniel J. Bradlee, Benj. F. Brooks, Samuel C. Cobb, 
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WJ, McPHEFSON, 
Decorator 


AND 


Designer, 





Area of building, 10,259 feet ; area of burglar-proof Nos, 440, 442 & 444 Tremont Street, 


Plate, Jewelry, Securities, and other valuables received 
EDWARD P. BOND, 
Manager of Safe Deposit Department. 











PATEN 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Pronounced by best Judges superior to all 
Others. 
484 Washington Street, Best n. 
20 Kast Fourteenth Strest, New Tork. 
27 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphin, 
Corner Adams and State Street , Chicago. 
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ESTABLISHED 1835. 
RESTIEAUX’S LIVER PILLS, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Dizziness, Headache, Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
And all Complaints Resulting from 
Derangement of the Liver. | 
These Pills have been in use over thirty years, during | 
which time they have always given relief, and cured | 
eases thought to be incurable. They do not contain | 
mercury or any other mineral, in any form, and can be 
taken with perfect safety. 
Prepared only by THOMAS RESTIEAUX, 
29 'Tremont St., Bo-tvn, Mass. 
-Price 25 cents. Forwarded by Mail, free of Postage. 





E ALLEN & CO., 
 WOOLE NS, 


NO. 50 FRANKLIN STREET, 


BOSTON. 








Rice, Kendall &Co.. 


PAPER MERCHANTS, 


DEALERS IN 


Paper Manufacturers’ 
Materials, 
FELTS, WIRES, 
ETC., 


91 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 





J. W. BRACKETT, Manuiacturer of Gran ‘ 
wo 


Ker eas. 
(es sacks 
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EHOW ARD & C0. 


MAA UFACTURERS OF 


EIN [4 


WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


OFLICES 


5 


114 Tremont Strect, Boston. 
952 Broadway, New York. 


Combine, in the form of a house made 
of metal and elegantly decorated in 
different cvlors, a very pretty mantel 
ornament, a correct thermometer, 
showing the temperature of your room, 
and a perfect barometer, which will 
aiways tell you at a glance if the 
weather is to be fair or foul a day in 
advanee. Sent prepaid upon receipt of 
‘Two Dollars. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
393 Washing:on St., Boston. 
Liberal discount to dealers. Please mention this paper, 
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Ss8i Washinston Strec’, Boston. 


Upright, and. Square Pedal Piano Fortes, 
The Patent 


Pedal Piano 
Forie 
(Illustration accom- 
panying) has for its 
object to furnish to 
the Organist and 
Pupil all the advan- 
tages of the Organ 
for practice, ena- 
bling them to gain 
ihe technique of the 
__ Piano and Organ at 


the same time, with 


one tension. 
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The Great Blood Purifier and 
Regulator, 


CURES 


Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Biliousness, Weakness 
Debility, Colds and Fevers, Fever and Ague ; 
Headache, Dizziness, Eruptions on the p 
Skin, Humors of the Blood, Loss 
of Appetite, Costiveness, Piles, 


AND ALL COMPLAINTS CAUSED BY 


Impure Blood, Imperfect or Obstructed Circulation, or 
a Deranged and Diseased Condition of the 
Stomach, Liver, Kidneys 
and Bowels. 

For Cleansing, Strengthening, invigorating and Put- 
tingin Order the Weak, Debilitated and Diseased Human 
System, Dr. Warren’s Bilious Bitters are unequaled by 
any other Medicine in the World. Persons suffering 
from a complication of diseases of a chronic nature will 
find sure and speedy relief in the use of this invaluable 
medicine. It quickens the circulation, restores the lost 
appetite, regulates all the functionsof the body, cleanses 
the blood, carries off all the morbid and unhealthy secre- 
tions, and imparts strength and vigor to the whole 

system, 
Price, 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


JOHN A. PERRY, Chemist, Boston, Proprictor, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


W.J. McPherson & Co., 


STAINED GLASS 


Manufaciurers and Importe:s, 


Nos, 440, 442 & 444 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


URUCKERY. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


[Successors to Otis, Norcross & C6.) 
BOSTON, 
IMPORTER?* 


WHOLESALERS, 
RETAILERS, 


China, Table Glass, Parians, 


Supplies for 


DEALERS, HOTELS, FAMILIES, 


Common Kinds t6 the Finést. 
Extensive Varicties. 
Lowest Market Prices. 
Call and examine. 
Goods cheerfully shown. 
Sole Importers of Parian statuettes of Governér Afdrew, 
Busts of Charles Sumner, éte. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 
51 to 59 Federal Strect, ¢or. Frankl'n St., 
BOSTON, 

Site of the old Federai Street Theatre. 











Macullar, ‘ 
Williams & Parker, 


Importers of Fine Woolens, 


AND 


MANUFACTURER: OF 


FIRST-CLASS CLOTHING, 
400 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 


Pianos Sol 
ON EASY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 


AT HALLETY & CUMSTUN 8, 
517 Washington St. 


BURR’S PATENT NURSING BOTTLE 


\ The most Perfeet and 
a Convenient Nursing Bot- 
as tle in the World, 

2 Styles, curved neék afd 
Straight neck, sent by mail. 
Send for cireular. 

Agen s for the 


AZOLUTO 
\ Toilet Powder. 


2\\ A perfect healing powder 

\\ for all irritations of the 
\\\\ skin, free from lead, bis- 
‘|muth, or any poisonous in- 






/pi infants when chafed, Pixk 
or FLesu Conor, 35 cents, 
and Purr Wuite, 25 cents, 





= 


Send 3-cent stamp for free trial sample and analysis, 








And sold by all dealers in Medicine, 


M. S. BURR & CO,, Boston, Mass. 
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Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SILK DEPARTMENT, 


Cloak & Costume Department, 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


Mourning Goods Department, 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT, 


Lace and Embroidery Department, 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT, 


Hosiery and Underwear Department, 
SMALL WARE DEPARTMENT, 
Men’s Shirt Department, 


Housekeeping and 
Flannel Departments, 
PRINT DEPARTMENT, 
Sarpet Department, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT, 


Ladies’ Underwear 


Department, 
MILLINERY D‘ PARTMENT, 


BOYS’ AND YOUTH3’ 
CLOTH: KG DEPARTMENT, 
Misses’ and Childrens’ 
Cos'ume Department 
SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


J 3oston, Mass. 


Quinine Hair Tonic 


Still growing in public favor. Each 
month increases its sales nearly double 
that of the previous month. The fol- 
lowing are some of the ‘reasons why it 
pleases so universally : 

SSA YVOLINE never fails to stop 
falling out of the hair. 

BAYOLINE will immediately 
eradicate dandruff. 

BAYOLINE keeps the hair soft 
and ie ible, 

BAWOLINE is as clean as pure 
water. 

; BAYOLINE will not color the 
hair. 

BAYOLINE has won for itself a 
popularity which has never before been 
equaled by any other preparation re- 
commended for the same purpose. All 
who have used it are willing to vouch 
for its ability to perform all that is claimed for it. It is, 
without doubt, the best Hair Dressing ever used. 





An Honest, Unsolicited Tcstimonial. 


Boston, April 6, 1875. 
Mr. Levi Tower, JR. 

Dear Sir: 1 wish you to know how much your Bayo- 
ine has done for me. I am 72 years old, and had lost 
nearly all my hair from sickness; was in a rair wi ay to 
ose all of it, as nothing which I tried did me any good. 
When I had nearly despaired of getting any relief, [ pur 
chased a bottle of Bayoline, and began its use. Almost 
immediate relief was the resuit. My hair stopped falling 
out, and soon a new growth of hair started. I have now 
used four bottles, and I have nearly as thick a head of 
hair as I ever had. Tam sure such an excellent prepara 
tion should be better known, and if this testimonial will 
aid you in any way to introduce it, you have my consent 
to use »t in any way you deem fit. 

Respectfully, yours, J. P. THOMPSON, 
128 Broad St., Boston. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS A BOTTLE. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
LEVI TOWER, Jr., Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 


Little Classics. 


Twelve Elegant Pocket Volumes, entitled : 
EXILE, INTELLECT, TRAGEDY, LIFE, 
LAUGHTER, LOVE, ROMANCE, 
MYSTERY, COMEDY, CHILDHOOD; 
HEROISM, FORTUNE, 

Con‘aining the best Short Stories by 


Hawrnoryr, DickENs, Butwer, Bret Harte, How 2 ts, 
Han, Por, De Quixcy. Miss Mv LOCK, READF, 
and other famous writers. 








Price $1. Sold separately cr in sets by all bockseliers. 
Mailed on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, Boston. 
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DIAROIrDsS, 


TO" FRANK LESLIEK’S 
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NEWSPAPER. 
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Clocks, Watches and Jewelry,|Pyre Cod Liver Gil 


ARTISTIO & ORNAMENTAL 
BRoOon ats, 


Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


THE NEWEST PR: DUCTIONS AND BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


New No. 511 WASHINGTON STREET, Cor. WEST STREET, 
BosTow. 





The Oldest and the Best 
in the World. 


100 Years Ago! 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufacture 


of their celebrated 


CHOCOLATE, COCOA AND 
BROMA, 


Its standard of excellence and purity has won for ita 
world-wide reputation, and their various preparations 
have received the HIGHEsT MEDALS at the 
Paris and Vienna Expositions, and at all the 


Principal Exhibitions of the World, over all competitors. | 


They now make the FIN «s'T VANING A Choco- 
late and the German Sweet Chocolate, Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and those 
afflicted with weak nerves. 


Racahout des Arabes = | | 


is an excellent food for invalids, and unrivaled in deli- | 


cacy. All the above are for sale by Grocers and Spice 
Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


‘““€his agent has done more 
for the consumptive than all 
jother means put together.”— 
|Dr. 5. GC. B. Williams, Bromp- 
ton Hospital for Gonsumptives, 
—-- — | England. Prepared by T. Mct- 





PAR CER HOUSE, susocercrexcer 
HERRINGS 


Schoo! Street, Boston. 


Parker & — 


| Propriciors. 
| 

This House is kept on the European Plan. The Restau 
rant being among the finest in the country, and eligibly 
| oan. affords great facilities to business men and 
} others, 


| M.D. Parker. 


| 








John F. Mills. 








‘WOODWARD & BROWN, 


DBsiablished 1843. 





| 
| 
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| 
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Manufaciurers and Dealery. 


No. 690, formerly 514, Washington Street, Boston. 








Revere House, Boston, Mas:,. 


by the traveling public. 





Centennial Classics. 
THE BATTLE OF BUNKER H:LL, 


With a View of Charlestown in 1775, Page’s Plan of the 
Action, Romane’s Exact View of the Battle, and other 
Illustrations. By Richard Frothingham. 16mo., cloth, 
75 cents ; paper, 60 cents. 


THE SIEGE OF BOSTON 


History of the Siege of Boston, and of the Battles of Lexing- 
ton, Concord and Bunker Hill. Also, an account of the 
Bunker Hill Monument. By Richard Frothingham. 
With Maps and Plates. 8vo., cloth - - = $359 





“The best text book I know of the Revolutionary 
period.’’—[{Colonel T. W. Higginson. 


“It remains the most valuable contribution to Massa- 
chusetts history in our day.’’—|George Bancroft. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, Publishers, | 


BOSTON. 


C.F. HOVEY & C0,, 


ow IMPORTERS, JOBBERS & RETAILERS 


phd LAG 


33 Summ:r St. & 42 Avon St, 
BOSTOM. _ 

















' Second-hand Pianos taken in Exchange for new. Pianos , 
| to let, tuned anu repaired. 4 
Dye os . 


56 & 60 SUDBURY ST., 
BOSTON, 


AND 


251 & 252 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





Tremont House, Boston, Mass. 
The above well-established first-class Hotels, refurnished and thoroughly renovated, will be found a luxury 








CHAPIN, GHRNEY & €O., PornIFtons J. LOVEJOY & SONS. 


Patent Upright Piano, _ 


Constructed on Entirely New and fcientific 
Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. | 


Warranted to siand in tune better than any Grand or | 
Square Piano, Tuned by means of Iron Levers and 
| Sicel Screws. No timbers at back. Action proof against 
atmospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action. a 


Send for circular. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 
| = oe 294) nes esata 178 & 179 Tremont Street, 


B:dford St reet, 
BOSTON, 


French, English & Am-ricin 











Near Boylston Stre.t, 


‘BOSTON, = 


CARRIAGES. 


Our Stock of 


Finished Carriages 


Is complete in all the Modern Styles, which we are sell- 
ing at prices to suit the times, 


KIMBALL BROS., 
LOSTO YY, MASS. 
SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-charged, self acting Electro-Galvanic 
Nightly Concerts by HALL’s pape 4 combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
FT EBRATED BANDs. Marvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 
ickets and State Nooms ob- | Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paralysis, 
tained at the Line Uffice, No. Weak andL ane Back ¢ r Rice. Kidney © omplaint, Hip 
Old State House. cor. Wash- | Disease, Spinal Aff 
ngton and State Streets, orat | all Lameness, Sorenc ,We bs ness, Numbness, and Ner- 
Id Colony Depot. vous Pains and Aches. Price, 10 Cents. Sold , oO 
Druvgists. Mailed irce on rece ipt of price ry One 

Z Calon | oe ee K, Supt. Old Weeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 Washington $t., Boston. 


H. PALMER, Ticket 
anion 3 Old State House. 





C. H. BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. E. ROGERS, Manager. 


DOWS’ GREEN MOUNTAIN 
BEER EXTRACT. 


$9.00 PER GALLON. 


Send for it, and charge your own fountains 
furnished. 


D. DOWS & CO., 


Washington Square, Boston, Mass. 


He never told a lie. Follow his example, and send us 
50 cts., yon will receive by mail his picture, with words 
and music of the great illustrated character song 


John F. Perry & Co., GEORGE Musie Publishers, 
ay site “ WASHINGTO eer hai atre 
aStree oston. 


Fall River Line, oy 


BETWEEN 


Boston& New York 


s The w orld-renowned Steamers 
= BRISTOL and PROVIDENC E. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. Directions 
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Veak and Sore Lungs, and 





Please state if you saw this advertisement in FrRaxg 
Lasuin’s Parer, 
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GUILD, CHURCH é JO. 
Fiano Fortes. 


“Their tone qualities are surpassingly beautiful, pure 
and sympathetic, and wonderfully even throughout the 
stale, and are the perfection of musical mechanism, We 
have been familiar for upwards of thirty years-with the 
progress of piano-forte making in Boston, and we must 
say that we never met with better instruments from that 
famous musical emporium than those made by GUILD, 
CHURCH & CO. These instruments have long been noted 
for great nicety and durability of workmanship and for 
unusual capacity for standing longin tune. Having becn 
personally acq@fiainted with them for many years, we can 
¢onfidently assert that no pianos in the country have 
proved to be more reliable and durable.’ —Providence 
Journal. 

Our Piano Fortes are EQUAL in every PARTICULAR of 
Qu ALITY and Finisu to the best. SprciaL INDUCEMENTs to 
dealers who wish STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS at 
moderate prices. Send for Catalogues. 


CUILD, GHURCH & CO., 


Cor. Washington and Dover Sts., Boston. 








Costs one-half the price of white lea: 
innts longer, looks better! Practi- 
| cally tented 20 “wh ! Send postal card 
to * box 1,761 Y .” giving your ad- 
tress and ieceive “ioe page Book free, 
with full particulars: a'so how to save re- 
shingling, STOP LEAKS IN ANY 
ROOF effectually ani cheaply. Write 
pat and agave money. 
N.Y. Slate Roofin ng Co 
Boston, Philadelphia and 8 Cedar 8t., KN. Y. 


Established 1797. Formerly at 1 Broad St. 


MAY & COMPANY, 


14, 16, 18 & 20 OLIVER ST., BOSTON,’ 


IMPORTERS OF 


TIN PLATES, SHEET-IRON, 
METALS, etc., 


AND DEALERS IN 


HEAVY HARDWARE. 
Spring House, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Now Open. T. R. PROCTOR, of Bagg’s Hotel, 
Utica, N. Y., Proprietor. 


LOW DRESS NECK. 


Gives Perfect Ease and Com- 
fort to the Neck. 














| 





HORACE 





INTRODUCERS AND 
OPERA SOLE MANUFACTURERS, | 
NOYES BROS.,| 
SHIRT 51 West Street, Boston. 
° Directions for self-measurement sent to 
any address. 
A Creat Offer! : 
§ seahwse owt oh 
Seleding WATE, So fir M 
SHINE FATS MON 
WA ? New Scale Pianos 
@re the st made; the eo elastic, and a fine 
na tone, powertul, pure and even. 
WATE RS’ Concerto ORCAN 
cannot be ER? 4 in tone or beauty 3 they re 
competition. The Covcerto mop isa fine Imi- 
the iiuman hey Agouts Wanted. 
chal to Teachers, prinietere> 
sacnatatate thetrade, tit Catnlcauce Mailed. 
KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! 
Single Number Scheme. 
{Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature. ) 
For the Benefit of the University of Paducah. 
tributed 
$300,000 *>s,cssibuty+anene the 
FIRST PRIZE, $50,000 
THE DRAWING TO TAKE PLACE AT COVINGTON, 
i., JUNE 26th, 1876 


No discount on Prizes—Every Prize paid in full. 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Managers. 


SCHEME. 
1 Prize of $50,000 is 
S2Prize Of 20,000 is .... 22. ..00scceee 
% Drees GF FOG) 18... 8. Fee cckdcccts 
"4 Prizes of 
$ 9 Prizes of 
*.0 Prizes of 
50 Prizes of 
50 Prizes of 
290 Prizes.of are 20. 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 arc $8,000 
#oef 1,375 Approximating to 20,000are 5,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000 are 4,000 
5,000 Prizes of 50,000 


5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn, and payable in 
fall without deduction. These Drawings are never post- 
poned, but take place regularly the last Saturday of each 
month. Send for circular. 
Address all orders to 


$50,000 
20,000 


; Cooper Institute, 





SIMMONS, . DICKINSON & CO., Covington, Ky. | © 





The New England Organ Co. 








SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLU STRATED 


NEWS SPAPER. 


Lb June 26, 1876. - 











JOHN BULL 


Brotner JonatHan—“ Why not ? 


AND BROTHER JONATHAN 


Joun Burt—“ What a fine big fellow you've grown to be since we met in 1775! 
I come cf a good old stock, you know. 





TT 





IN 1875. 


? 


There's plenty of 


room to grow in here—and my early tussles with you helped to make me what I am.’ 





THE —r 


UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Elastic Touch, Singing Quality, 


Delicacy and Power of Tone | 
and Great Durability. 


. THE BEST UPRIGHT IN THE WORLD, | 
d for Circulars ani Price-list to EMERSON PIANO CO,j; 595, formerly 395, Washington 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


a@ Say you saw this advertisement in Frank LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


“ | 





‘Piper” Heidsieck Champagne, 


Martell Brandy.—Buy 
from well-known and respectable | 
dealers only. Nt&merous counter- | 
feiters are being p uted by the | 
sole agents, Rewéul » Fran- 
cois & Co., 23 Beaver St., N. Y. 





KITCHEN OUTFITS 
EHrom $30. 


Dinner Sets, 100 Pieces, $16.50 

Silver Tea and Coffee Sets, Triple Plate, $28 

Refrigerators, best in the world, 5 up. 

All kinds first-class Housefurnishing Goods, China, 
Glass and Silver Ware at equally low prices, at 


Edward D. Bassford’s, 


corner Third and Fourth Avenues 
Catalogues r mailed free on mepmeniee. 


ARATOGA LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON THE 
b Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
Grounds, containing about thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
cated, adjoining the residence and grounds of Frank 
Leslie, and near Moon’s, the celebrated drive and resort 
for saratoga’s fashionable socicty. Offered at a bargain 
bythe executors to clos> an estate. For further par- 
ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 

HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 


CLARK, ADAMS & CLARK, | 
CROCKERY, CHINA & GLASS, | 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
46 Federal and 147 Congress Streets. 


RETAIL ONLY, 
No. 1 Music Hall Place, off Winter Street, Boston. 


3. 50, 


New York. 








The Decoration of China in any desired color or design 
a Spectatty. Orders from any part of the country 
solicited. 


F L O R IDA Me, Florida Agricutturis 


Weekly. $¢3 a year. Send 
10c. for, specimen. Proceedings Florida Fruit Growers’ 


Association—meeting of 1875—25 cts. Address, WALTON | 


| & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Say where you saw this. 


| 2OVAL HAVANA ‘LOTTERY | 





$510,000 CASH distributed every 15 days. 
Capital Prize, $100,000. | 
Tickets for sale. Prizes cashed. Circulars free. | 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, | 
30 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


WILLIAM P. SARGENT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CARRIAGES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


ee 


W. JOHNS F0 


1c” 








oe 


GRAND STREET 


OF 
PASAT 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING aoons 


Six eas Dress Shirts, made to measuré, of Wam- 
sutta O. X. Muslin, for $13.50, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
cocoa to quality of Linen. A good fit will be guar- 
anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 
Size of collar worn; measure from centre of. shoulder 
along arm to knuckle of small finger ; around chest, 
waist and wrist. State number of plaits ; if- for studs, 
spirals or buttons ; stylo of cuff. On request, further 
information will be sent. Sar Undershirts and Drawers 
of all first-class makes at popular prices. 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


913 Broadway, 


Manutacture to Order 


'Shirts, Collars, Cuifs, 


Trowser-fitting Drawers, 
and keep a large variety of 
Hosiery, Gloves 
AUD 


Underwear, 
AT LOW PRICES. 





GEO. L. 


‘Tuesday, 


BURR, 


Late FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING 13% FULTON ST,, 
WAREHOUSES, | 14. NEW YORK. 


PANTS, PANTS, 


To Order, Ready-made, 


$5 to $10. $3 to $8. 


Suits, $10. Suits, $30. 
Suits, $40. 


Suits, $15. 
Suits, $20. Suits, $50. 


Boys’ Suits, Boys’ Suits, 
$5 to $25. 


$3 to $20. 
9 to 15 Years. 


4 to 9 Years. 
~ By our New Rules for 
Or ders by Mai ay * Measure (introduced 
1865, and used by thou- 
sands),;parties in all parts of the country order direct 
from us, with the certainty of receiving the most Per= 
fect Fit attainable. 

RULE: for ‘ELF-MEAS= 
URE, Samples, Book of Fashion, and 
Price-List sent Free on applica- 
tion. gag In writing for Samples, 
please specify as nearly as possible 
kinds of goods re quired. 


SENT FREE, 


| (THE GREAT ROC KY MOUNTAIN RESORTS. —Grand 
beyond comparison. -Hot Sulphur, Soda, and other 
Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
he climate asure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 

d to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
enver. Sendto BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Passen- 

| ger Agent, Kansas is City, for descrip tive pamphlets. 


THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN: 


A Boy’s Adventures in the Apache 
Country, 


§ Springs and 
om a8, 


| A Companion Story to ‘‘Lone Wolf,’’ by the same 


popular author, 


LIEUTENANT JAYNE, 


The best, most graphic, most exciting Indian-story 
writer of the day, began in 


Frank Leslie's 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


No. 452, 
PUBLISHED ON 
June Sth, 


With a most attractive Chromo. 


JACK HARKAWAY 


His Friends in Search of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


The real author of the “Jack Harkaway”’ stories; 
AND 


THE BOY GUNNER; 


OR, 
The Pirates of the Gold Coast, 


By ROGER STARBUCK, 
Are also continued, 
Making the THREE BEST BOYS’ STORIES 
to be found! 





Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





MANUFACTURE 


THE BEST 


CABINET ORGAN 
HOME a oie: 


Every Instrument WARRANTED 
for FIVE Years. 


WMustrated Catalogues S nt Free, | 


y NEW ENGLAND ORGAN 00. 


YMPATHETIC TONE 
The Special 


AND DURABILITY ARE 


Features of the 


HENRY F.. MILLER PIANOS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention this paper when writing. 








1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“ AMERICAN,” 


ES The Largest First-Class Hotel 
‘ in Boston. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED. 


CONTAINS 


PASSENGER ELEVATOR 


Particularly desirable for- Families and 
Summer Tourists, 











